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PREFACE. 



The history of our country is fiill of interest. 
The annals of our own Commonwealth, and 
especially of our Pilgrim fathers, abound with 
vivid illustrations of fearless courage, enduring 
fortitude, ingenious strategy, and romantic ad- 
venture. 

The object of the present volume is to give 
a plain and correct account of the prominent 
events which have occurred in the history of 
Plymouth, the oldest colony in New England. 
We, of course, have not given all the incidents, 
neither could we in a volume of reasonable 
size. We have confined ourselves to the more 
interesting and important. 



4 PREFACE. 

Such facts only are related as we presumed 
would afford entertainment and instruction to 
the mass of the people, and especially to the 
youth. A glance at the table of contents will 
show the nature and variety of our subjects. 
We have indulged in only a few moral reflec- 
tions, but have furnished materials eminently 
suggestive of them. We present facts; our 
readers can deduce their own inferences. 

In the preparation of the work we have 
availed ourselves of the most reliable sources 
of information from the journals and letters of 
the first Pilgrims down to historians of a recent 
date. 

Each of the engravings is illustrative of some 
incident of which we have given an account. 



NOTICE. 



The Publishers, in presenting to the reading public this 
first volume of Rev. Mr. Banvard's Series of American 
Histories, are happy to announce that other volumes of the 
series are in course of preparation. 

This series of Histories will be made up of interesting 
and important events which have occurred in the United 
States since the first settlement of the country ; illustrating, 
the trials and adventures of the early colonists both at 
the North and the South, their intercourse and conflicts 
with the natives, their peculiarities of character and 
manners, the gradual development of their institutions, 
sketches of their prominent m^n in both the Church and 
the State, incidents in the Revolution, with various other 
subjects of interest of more recent date. It is intended to 
be adapted to the popular mind,' and especially to the 
youth of our country, illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings. There will be twelve or more 18mo. volumes, 
consisting of about three hundred pages each ; each vol- 
ume to be complete in itself; and yet, when all are pub- 
lished, they will, together, form a regular Series or 
Consecutive American History. 
1* 
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CHAPTER I. 

" They crowd the strand, 
Tbose few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the woe 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last frail link 
Binding to man and habitable earth 
Is severed ? Can ye tell what pangs were there, 
What keen regrets, what sickness of the heart. 
What yearning o'er their forfeit land of birth ; 
Their distant, dear ones ? " — Siaouazrnr. 

A. Vessel. — Something unosoal on Board. — Sympathy. — Pastor's 
Prayer. — Separation. — Arrival at Southampton.— Robinson's 
Letter. — Division of the Company. — Choice of Officers. — 
Departure from England. — Put back to Dartmouth. — Start 
again. — Return to Plymouth. — One Vessel abandoned. — The 
other starts alone. — Storms. — Death at Sea. — Disheartening 
Event. — "Land." — Cape Cod Harbor. — Puritan Pilgrims. — 
Thanks. -—The Compact. — Election of Governor. — The Men 
ashore. — Their Discoveries. — The Shallop. — An Expedition 
proposed. 

About July 22, in the year of our Lord 1620, 
at Delph Haven, in Holland, might have been seen 
a company of devout Christian men and women 
on board of a frail vessel of pecuhar structure. A 
casual observer might have perceived that something 
unusual was in progress. Little groups were stand- 
ing here and there in earnest conversation ; others, 
by themselves, were looking over the sides of the 
vessel, or gazing with deep interest upon objects witii 
which they were ^miliar, but which they never ex- 
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pected to behold again. Some were hurrying to 
and £ro, making rapid inquiries, to ascertain that 
nothing which they needed on board was left behind. 
Friends who sympathized with them had come from 
a distance to give them the parting hand, and pro- 
nounce upon them their farewell blessing. When 
the hour of their departure arrived, and they could 
tarry no longer among those whom they loved so 
well, their pastor. Rev. John Robinson, falling upon 
his knees in the midst of the little company, who 
also knelt around him, commended them, in a most 
fervent prayer, to the kind protection of their heav- 
enly Father. After the religious services were over, 
" with mutual embraces," they took their leave of 
those who were to remain behind. 

" Truly dpleftil was the sight," says Governor 
Bradford, " of that sad and mournful parting ; to 
see what sighs and sobs and prayers did sound 
amongst them ; what tears did gush from every 
eye, and pithy speeches pierced each other's heart, 
that sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood on 
the quay as spectators could not refrain from tears." 
Winslow, who was with the company on board, says, 
that when they separated, " We gave them a volley 
of small shot, and three pieces of ordnance, and so 
lifting up our hands to each other, and our hearts 
for each other to the Lord our God, we departed, 
and found his presence with us." They directed 
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thmr course to Southampton, where they found* a 
larger vessel, commanded by Captain Jones, waiting 
for them, as were also Mr. Cushman and the reit 
of the church, who were to accompany them aeroM 
the pathless waters to a new world. 

Whilst they were tarrying there, they received a 
letter from their pastor, at Leyden, Rev. John Rol»- 
inson, who, though he could not accompany them* 
cherished a deep interest in the success of their 
enterprise, and who availed himself of this early 
opportunity to send them an epistle filled with 
judicious counsels and cautions. The company 
were soon called together, and listened with great 
pleasure to the valuable advice of their religious 
guide. They were then divided into two parties 
for the two ships. In order that every thing might 
be properly conducted on board of their respective 
vessels, each party, with the permission of their 
captain, chose a governor and two or three assist- 
ants, who were to exercise over them a general 
supiervision. 

On the 5th of August, the two vessels, the names 
of which were the Mayflower and the Speedwell, 
left Southampton on their perilous voyage. But 
they had not sailed far, before the Speedwell, which 
Was the smaller vessel of the two, was found to be 
in a very leaky condition. It was deemed danger- 
ous to proceed. This was peculiarly unfortunates 
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They both put back to Dartmouth, where the ve&ae 
was examined and repaired. She was "found to be 
in such bad condition, that if she had continued at:, 
sea but a few hours longer, she must have sunk. 

About the 2l8t of August, they ventured to sea 
once more, and after having advanced above a 
hundred leagues, the same vessel was found to leak 
again, more badly, if possible, than before. They 
returned now to Plymouth. Upon a second exam- 
ination, as no important leak was found, the trouble 
was attributed to her general weakness, on which 
account she was reluctantly abandoned as an unsafe 
craft in which to encounter the dangers of the At- 
lantic. But it was afterwards ascertained that the 
whole difficulty was caused by the deceitftdness of 
the captain and crew of the Speedwell. They had 
engaged to remain in the new country, whither they 
were going, a whole year ; but they repented of 
their bargain. They feared that when the provisions 
which they carried with them were exhausted, they 
would be unable to obtain more, and consequently 
would perish from famine. They therefore pre- 
tended that their vessel was not sea-worthy, in 
order to have an excuse for retreating from their 
engagement, and tarr3dng behind. Some of them 
afterwards confessed their timidity, and revealed the 
stratagem. After the abandonment of the Speed- 
well, as it W90 found impoaeiUe to qcc^Hnmodate i4l 
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of her passengers in the other ship, some of them 
were compelled to relinquish the vojage. This gave 
occasion for another painful separation. Among 
those who remained beliind was Mr. Robert Cush- 
man, who had been deeply interested in the ar- 
rangements and objects of the emigration, and who 
afterwards took a prominent pai't in the history of 
the colony. 

Captain Jones, of the Mayflower, received on 
board his vessel as many of the passengers of the 
Speedwell as, with their stores, it was safe for him 
to carry, and on the 6th of September, started 
alone. The little vessel, freighted with the future 
hberties and glory of a great nation, was soon over- 
taken by violent storms, which strained her, rendered 
her leaky, and cracked one of the "main beanos 
of the mid-ships." Fears were entertained that she 
would never reach her destined shores. One of the 
passengers having brought " a great iron screw froak 
Holland," it was employed in bringing the broken 
beam into its place again, where it was securely 
fastened by the carpenter. The storm continued to 
rage so furiously that not a single sail could be used^ 
and they were tossed helplessly about for many 
days together, hke a feather upon the boisterous 
waves. An additional ingredient in their cup of 
sorrow was the unwelcome visit of death. To one 
of their number the green bed of the ocean for- 
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Dished a grave. A burial at sea is always impres- 
ave. The solemnity of the ship's company ; the 
placing of the corpse on the narrow plank ; the 
brief prayer — perhaps the absence of prayer ; the 
raising of the corpse to the side of the vessel by 
those who had been the cheerful companions of the 
deceased thus for ; the last look ; the launch into the 
sea ; the sullen, gurgUng plunge ; its disappearance 
without leaving a trace behind ; and the sense of loss 
which die survivors feel; — all combined, serve to 
render such a catastrophe deeply affecting ; but, in 
the present instance, it was unusually so. This band 
of pilgrims were on their way to a country destitute 
of civiUzed inhabitants. They were about to form a 
settlement in an inhospitable clime, and among sav- 
age men, three thousand miles from their own land. 
Their whole number would be sufficiently small to be 
placed in such perilous circumstances, so far from 
those who could aid them, in case help should be 
needed. To all appearance they could spare none. 
When, therefore, this death occurred on their 
voyage, it must have been a disheartening event. It 
must have served to deepen their sense of depend- 
ence upon that great and good Being, under whose 
auspices the enterprise was commenced, and without 
whose constant care it would inevitably foil. 

November 9, the cheering cry was heard, " Land, 
land ! " It proved to be Cape Cod As it was 
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their design to commence their settlements in the 
vicinity of Hudson's River, they steered their course 
southerly to reach the mouth of that noble stream. 
They soon found themselves among shoals and 
breakers. As the wind subsided, thcv discovered 
that they were in danger and could not proceed. 
They retraced their course, and by the next day 
arrived at the Cape Harbor. 

This band of adventurers were Puritan Pil- 
grims, who, because they could not enjoy liberty of 
conscience in their own country, had most unwill- 
ingly, and at great sacrifice, lefl it, in order that they 
might find a place where they could worship God, 
and enjoy the ordinances of religion according to 
their own views of duty, without the opposition o'f 
the civil power. Another object which they had in 
\iew, and which they ever kept constantly before 
them, was the conversion of the natives of the coun- 
try whither they were going — the savage and super- 
stitious Indians, to Christianity. 

As every thing connected with the landing and 
the first settlement of these Pilgrims is both inter- 
esting and instructive, we shall enter somewhat into 
the details of their early adventures. 

The Puritans were men of prayer. In all under- 
takings of importance, they were accustomed to 
seek direction from their heavenly Father, and 
imj^re his blessing. Accordingly, on Saturday, 
3 
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November 11, religious services were held on board 
of the Mayflower. They fell on their knees, 
rendered thanks to God for his kind protection of 
them during their dangerous voyage across the 
ocean, and implored his favor to rest upon them 
amid the toils, trials, and temptations upon which 
they were now to enter. 

As some of the party were " not well affected to 
unity and concord, but gave some appearance of 
faction," it was deemed advisable to enter into a 
mutual compact or agreement. Accordingly, a doc- 
ument was prepared, in which they said, " Having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith and honor of our king 
and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in 
the northern parts of Virginia, we do, by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering, and preservation, and fiirtherance 
of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the colony ; 
unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience." 

This important document, which was « the birth 
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of popular constitutional liberty," was signed by all 
the men. It was the formation of a goremment of 
'<< equal laws" for "the general good." It wa»- 
the germ of those free institutions which are now 
diffiising Ubertj, prosperity, and happiness through- 
out our highly-fevored New England. Its influence 
upon the subsequent history of our country cannot 
be too highly valued. 

Their next measure was the election of a gov- 
ernor for the year. Their choice feU upon John 
Carver, who is described as "a pious and well- 
approved gentleman." The high estimation in 
which he was held is evinced by the fact that he 
was chosen unanimously. Thus their government 
was formed and their governor chosen before they 
left the deck of the Mayflower ! 

The same day, a company of fifteen or sixteen 
men, well armed, so as to defend themselves 
against the Indians, went on shore to obtain wood, 
as their stock on board was exhausted, and also to 
examine the Itind, and discover, if possible, inhab- 
itants. They found the country covered with trees 
of various kinds, among which were sasscdras, juni- 
per, walnut, ash, birch, oaks, and pines. These 
were free &om under-bush, so that they might have 
rode among them without inconvenience. No in- 
habitants were seen. They loaded their boat with • 
juniper, to which they were partial for fiiel, ais, in 
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burning, it exhaled a pleasant fragrance. Thej re- 
turned the same night. The cold season was rap- 
idly advancing. Some of the company had been" 
cooped up in the narrow limits of the Mayflower 
over a hundred days. A place for their disembark- 
ation and settlement was yet to be selected. They 
naturally felt solicitous to get their shallop out, and 
make explorations along the shore in search of good 
winter quarters. As they had been obhged to cut it 
down in order to stow it between decks, and as the 
people had used it for a sleeping berth on the 
voyage, it was found to be in great need of repairs. 
Sixteen or seventeen tedious days was the carpenter 
employed in making it sea-worthy. As no Indians 
were at hand to molest them, the men went on 
shore for amusement, and the women to wash. 
Some of the men desired to make excursions into 
the country, for purposes of discovery. Others 
thought that it would be a dangerous experiment. 
However, a party of sixteen men was placed under 
the command of Captain Miles Standish, with whom 
were appointed, as counsellors and advisers, Wil- 
liam Bradford, Stephen Hopkins, and Edward Til- 
ley. Afler receiving many cautions and directions 
how to proceed in case of pecuUar emergencies, 
they departed. The adventures with which they 
met will be narrated in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

" By yon wav«-beaten rock, 
See the illustrious flock 

Collected stand ; 
To Efeek some sheltering grove, 
Their faithful partners move, 
Dear pledges of their love 

In either hand. — Johk Datis. * 

Exploring Party. •^ See some Indians. •^ Their Porsnit and Be- 
havior. — Night. — Pursuit renewed. — Great Thirst. — The first 
Drink of New England Water. — Deer. — Indian Graves. — 
Com found buried. — Large Kettle. — A Fort. — River discov- 
ered. —Encampment in a stormy Night. — The Party lost. — A 
Trap found in the Woods. — • Reasons for minute Description. -« 
Strength of Principle. — Water Excursion. — A Party land. — 
Mummies discovered. — Wigwams and Contents. — First Birth. 
— Third Excursion. — • Midnight Alarm.— Skirmish with the In- 
dians. — Thanks for Victory. —• Storm and Danger. — Clark^s 
Island. — Sabbath observed. — Landing of the Pilgrims.-— Di- 
vision of the Land. — Commence building. — Fire. — ■ Two Men 
Lost. — Their Adventures. — The first Sabbath on the main 
Land. — The first Winter. — The Number of Immigrants. — 
Suffering. — Deaths. — Place called Plymouth. «— Return of the 
Mayflower. 

The party of sixteen, after they had received 
their instructions, went on shore. They arranged 
themselves in single file, and after marching in this 
manner about a mile, they saw five or six individuals 
advancing towards them, accompanied by a dog. 
They were Indians, the first they had seen since 
their arrival. When the savages discovered the 
3* 
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party, they immediately fled. The men followed 
them by their trail for ten miles. Night coming on, 
their pursuit was stopped. They gathered wood, 
kindled a fire, set three for sentinels, and encamped 
till morning. As soon as it was sufficiently light for 
them to discover the tracks of the Indians, they 
renewed their pursuit. Their course was greatly 
impeded by the woods and bushes tlirough which 
they pas^d, and which tore their " very armor in 
pieces." They were unsuccessful in overtaking 
them ; neither did they discover any villages or 
single tents. As they took with them no water, and 
had discovered none which they could drink since 
they left the ship, they suffered much from thirst. 
They had with them a " little bottle of aquctvitaj^^ 
but that was far from affording them the needed 
relief. However, they persevered in their journey, 
and about the middle of the forenoon they entered 
a deep valley, in which were many little paths mn- 
ning in different directions. To their great joy, 
they here found several springs of fresh water, from 
which they obtained an abundant supply. ** We 
were heartily glad," say they in their journal, " and 
sat us down and drunk our first New England water 
with as much delight as ever we drunk drink in all 
our lives." They here discovered some deer. The 
narrow tracks which they saw were probably made 
by deer and other animals when going to the springs 
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Co drink. Leaving this refreshing valley, they di- 
rected their course to the south. When they reached 
the shore, they kindled a fire to indicate their posi- 
tion to those on board ^e ship. Passing on farther, 
they came to several smaU sand-hills covered with 
mats, with a wooden object shaped something like a 
mortar on the top, with an earthem pot placed in a 
small hole at the end. They dug into them, and 
ibund a bow and some decayed arrows. Supposing 
them to be Indian sepulchres, they replaced these 
objects, and restored the hills to their original 
appearance. They were unwilling to irritate the 
natives by plundering the graves of their friends. 
They passed by some pieces of land where stubble 
was standing, from which the com had been recently 
gathered, and where a house had formerly stood. 
They found a large kettle which had probably be- 
longed to some ship, and also a great quantity of 
com, red, yellow, and blue, some shelled and some 
in the ear. A part of the corn was contained in a 
round basket, narrow at the top, and a part was 
buried in the ground. They filled the kettle with 
com for two men to carry between them. They 
also stowed as much in their pockets as they con- 
veniently could. The remainder they buried again. 
Their intention was, if they could obtain an inter- 
view with any of the natives, to pay them for the 
oom, and return them the kettle if they wanted it. 
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Not fiur from this jdaee the j came to a rude fort 
Thej next discorered a liver, in which they saw two 
canoes. They were now obliged to retom, as Ihef 
had orders to be absent only two days. Hiey re* 
traced their steps to the spring of freflli water. 
Here they erected a rou^ barricade to keep of the 
wind, built a fire, i^pointed their sentinels, and 
passec^the night as comfortably as they could in a 
heavy storm of rain. In the morning they sunk the 
kettle in a pond, «< trimmed " their muskets anew, 
as they could not be fired in consequence of the 
wet, and pressed towards the ship. On their return, 
they lost their way, and were at their ** wits' end " 
to know what course to pursue. Whilst they were 
wandering about, they came to a trap made by 
bending down the small branch of a tree, with a 
rope-noose attached. It had probably been set by 
the Indians to take deer. As they were examining 
it, it suddenly sprang, and caught one of the party by 
the leg. It exhibited considerable ingenuity. They 
also saw great numbers of wild geese and ducks, a 
few partridges, and three bucks. At last they came 
in flight of the ship. They fired off their guns as 
a signal, when those on board immediately sent the 
lon^-boat, and gave them a hearty welcome home. 
With what interest did their fiiends gather around 
them to hear the story of their adventures! Hew 
many qaesti<Mi8 diey asked* respecting those TiMJiumy^ 
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tlie qMrings, the grayes, the kettle/ the canoes, the 
trap ! With what joj did thej examine the com of 
divers colors ! They must haye regarded it some- 
niiat as the Jews did the grapes of Eschol, which 
were brought back by the sjHes who were sent to 
examine the land. It was the first fruits of the 
land of promise. Soon, snow began to fidL 

We haye been thus particular in giving these de- 
tails, bec€uise this was the first excursion of the Puri- 
tan Pilgrims in New England, where they had c<nne 
to seek a home for themselyes, their wiyes, and fbeir 
children. What strength of religious principle, 
what moral and physical courage, what seliMenial, 
and what strong confidence in God must haye been 
requisite to induce them to disembark and com- 
mence the settlement of this comparatively barren 
country, with nothing oyer them but the heayens 
enshrouded with clouds, and the earth around them 
covered with snow, 'as if Nature were enrobed in 
the winding-sheet of death. The incidents of their 
early history should never be forgotten. 

Their next excursion was on the water, in their 
inal shallop. The number of this party was thirty- 
four, teai of whom' were sailors who belonged to the 
ship.' They had a severe time, very different firom 
the pleasure excursions which are now made in the 
samofwat^s eyery year. The wind blew strong, the 
ivwer ran high, the mow fell, and the spray, as it 
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dashed upon them) was converted to ice* 8—0 mt 
them became so chilledr and took such seTerceoldB 
as afterwards resulted in death. A portion of ^ism 
landed, but soon became " tired with marohinf op 
and down the steep hills and deep valleys whidi Imy 
half a foot thick with snow." They encamped for 
the night under a few pine-trees. As they had 
eaten nothing since the morning, three fat geeee and 
sax. ducks which they obtained fiimished them widi 
-a very acceptable supper. 

When they arrived at Pamet River where die pre- 
vious party had seen the two canoes, they ferried 
themselves across. 

They next visited the place where the com and ket- 
tie were obtained. They found a bottle of oiU a bag 
of beans, some wheat ears, and seven or eight bush- 
els more of com. They came upon a grave mnch 
larger than any they had seen before. It was eoir- 
ered with boards. After some hesitation they op^Md 
it, not knowing, from its external appearance, wliat 
it was. It contained mats, broaches, bowk, dislieai 
trinkets, and two large bundles. These bundles 
were very peculiar. The larger one contaiaed 
the bones and skull of a human being, enveloped m 
a great quantity of fine red powder, with a kaife» 
a large needle, and several implements of unmi» 
whose use they could not determine* In the amriler 
one was the skeleton of a elnU. It was 
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paiiied with strings, bracelets of fine white beads, a 
■nnll bow, and ^ some other odd knackes.'* The 
fed powder yielded a strong, thongfa not unpleasant 
edor, and seemed to have been used for the purpose 
of embalming. They selected some of the most 
interesting articles to take awaj with ^m, and, 
eovering up the rest, thej left the grave, in appear- 
ance, as they found it. 

They came across a couple of Indian tents, desti** 
tnte of inhabitants, but containing a variety of bas- 
kets, bowls, pots, trays, dishes, with eagles' claws, 
deer's heads and hoofs, harts' horns, and other 
articles in use among the Indians. After rambling 
about in various directions, without any important 
results, they returned to the vesseL 

liVhilst this party were absent on their ezplora^ 
tions, a child was bom on board of the Mayflower, 
who was named Peregrine White. This was the 
first English child bom in New England. There 
are people now living, who, in their early years, 
were acquainted with persons who had seen and 
conversed with Peregrine. He was then removed 
fit>m such survivors by only one generation. This 
fhct makes his history seem quite recent. He -died 
in Marshfield, at the age of eighty-three years and 
eight months. 

To return to the immigrants. As no place had as 
yel been discovered where they were willing tO' 
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opmmeiice their .aettlement, on the sixth of Decjem- 
ber a third party went forth to make further diacoT* 
enes. As they ¥rere saihog along the shore in the: 
shallop, they saw on land about a dozen Indians* 
▼ery busy in canning something away. They after- 
w;ards discovered tliat it was a dead grampus, from, 
which fact they named the place Grampus Bay, 
now known as Eastham. The party landed and 
went in pursuit of the Indians. They passed by 
some abandoned tents or huts, a large buiying 
ground, and some corn-fields. Being unsuccessfiil 
in overtaking the natives, they returned to the shore 
and encamped. About midnight, they were dis- 
turbed by a '^ great and hideous cry." '* Arm ! 
arm ! " shouted the sentinel. The men sprang to 
their feet, seized their guns, and two of them fired ; 
but as nothing more was heard, they concluded that 
it must have been wolves or foxes. The next morn- 
ing, after prayers were over, whilst they were pre- 
paring for another journey, they were suddenly, 
attacked by a party of Indians, who came upon 
them with a great noise. A combat ensued. Un- 
fortunately, the men were divided. Some were on 
the shore, and some on board the shallop. How- 
ever, the guns of the Puritans were more than a 
match for the arrows of the Indians. The savages, 
fled, and were fi>llowed a considerable distance. 
The men paused, shouted after them twice, and 



finod off a couple of guns to indieate to tlie enemy 
that they were not alanned. It was saj^posed that 
diey nnmbered thiitf or forty. Tbeir arrows, headed 
with eagles' claws, horn, and pieces of brass, were 
picked up, and afterwardi sent to England. The 
place where this conflict occurred, they named 
•« The First Encounter." After ofiering thanks to 
their heavenly Father for their victory, they returned 
to their shallop, and continued their excursion. A 
heavy storm of wind, rain, and snow beat npmi 
them. Their rudder broke and became unman 
ageable. Presently their mast was split into 
three pieces. In this condition, they came very 
near being totally wrecked. FinaDy, after great 
anxiety and toil, they reached an island near tiie 
entrance of Plymouth harbor, where they spent the 
night in safety, though very uncomfortably, under 
the peltings of a pitiless winter storm. This was 
subsequently called Clark's Island, in honor of the 
mate of the Mayflower, who is said to have been 
the first who stepped upon it. 

The next day being the Sabbath, they rested. 
We should suppose that if there is any virtue in the 
I^lea of *< necessity and mercy" for attending to 
secular affairs on the Sabbath, it ought to have 
availed with liiem. They were houseless, friend- 
less, and on an unknown shore, in the depth of 
wiBler, with its severities daily increasing upcm them. 
4 
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Their proviaonfl were diminishing, iome of' Aeir 
number were sick, and every hour inoreaMd liie 
importance of thmr coming to a decision where to 
land. Yet with ^lis combination of pressing emer- 
gencies, they refused to spend the Sabbath in seek- 
ing a harbor. Their trust was hi God. Thej iek 
secure of his protection so long as thej were fiitihlfiid 
to his commandments. 

The next day being Monday, December 11, old 
style, but the 23d, new style, they examined the 
harbor, and found it conyenient for shipping. They 
then went on the main land, where Rymouth now 
stands, and, finding some of it cleared and some of 
it wooded, with plenty of springs and running 
brooks, they deemed it a suitable place to c(Mn- 
mence their settlement, and this was « The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers," an event which is now 
annually, commemorated by the descendants of the 
Puritans in various parts of our land, and which, in 
its influence upon posterity, has been followed by 
the most glorious results ever achieved by man. 

In making arrangements for the division of 'the 
land, the whole company were divided into fiuooilies, 
each single man joining some family. This ren- 
dered a smaller number of houses necessary. To 
each person they assigned a lot, half a pole in 
length and three in breadth, or 8J- feet by 4l9j^ la 
the erecti<m of their houseB, they incurred many 



djifficulties. Trees jbad to be felled, timber htmk. 
hdtes dug in tbe frozen soil, and much of diis thej 
w^re obliged to do in the midst of Teiy wet, eold, 
and stormy weather. To increase dieir diflfeiiities» 
the Biajflower was anchored a mile and a half from 
the shore. As there was frequent occasum for pass- 
iof to and fro, this distance subjected them to great 
iDconvenience. Besides, as every man was intent 
upon finishing his own house, they could render but 
little assistance to each other. One building, tweitfy 
feet square, was erected as . a place of common ren- 
dezvous ; but this was soon accidentally burnt down* 
and though the house contained powder and loaded 
guns, and Goyemor Canrer and William Bradford 
were there confined to their bed, yet no person was 
injured. 

Two of their number being sent out to cut 
thatch one morning, got lost Not returning, sev- 
eral others went in search of them, but without 
success. Sorrow filled the hearts of the company. 
They feared that their friends had been cap- 
tured by the Indians : but the next day they 
returned, to the great joy of alL They lost 
themselves by chasing a ^teer. The night was wet 
and stormy, yet they had to spend it in the open 
air with wild beasts, which they supposed were 
lions, roaring around them. One of them, John 
Goodman, was fi^st-bitten so badly that Uis shoes 
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had to be ebt firom his feet, and for a long time tie ' 
wag unable to walk. The Slst of January was the 
Sabbath* As die largest porticm of the people weMr 
on land, they kept the Sabbath there. This ap-' 
pears to have been the first Lord's day which was 
observed upon the shore. 

Indians were seen upon the water, but could not 
be i^ken with. A house which had been buih for 
the sick took fire from a spark, but was not much 
injured. Indians skulked around them, and stole 
the tools which the men left in the woods. All 
attempts to have an interview with them proved 
unavailing. Occasionally a few wild fowl were shot, 
which fiimished them with a dainty repast. As a' 
protection against the natives, who, judging from' 
their conduct, were viciously inclined, they planted 
two cannon upon a hill which was near. Thus 
they wore away their first dreary winter upon the 
wild and bleak coast of New England, without any 
incident transpiring of special importance. 

It is evident from the journals of that season that 
the winter was unusually mild If it had been as 
severe as many which have siikce been experienced, 
we see not how they could have survived till spring. 

The number who left Plymouth in the May- 
flower was just one hundred. One died on the 
passage, and one was bom; so that the number 
yfho landed was one hundred. Scarcity of food» 
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exposure to cold and wet, introduced disease* 
and* hy the opening of spring, one half their 
number were swept away hj death ! To increase 
their afObiction, among the deceased was John Car- 
ver, their goTemor. Some of the time two and 
three would die in a day. The well were not 
sufficient to provide for the sick, and the hving 
hardly able to bury the dead. 

The name of Plymouth was given to the new 
colony, as a token of respect to the inhabitants of 
Plb^outh, in England, where the Puritans were 
treated with kindness when they put back in dis- 
tress. After the death of Carver, William Bradford 
was chosen governor.. The same day that Carver 
died* which was the 5th of April, 1621, the May- 
flower sailed for England. She came to anchor in 
Cape Cod Harbor, November 10. She had re- 
mained, therefore, with the Pilgrims nearly five 
months, furnishing them with a shelter until they 
could get their own rough huts erected. This was 
a great convenience, especially to the females, the 
children, and the sick. 
4» 
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CHAPTER III. 

•( Oar fathers* Ck>d ! thy own decree 
Ordained the PUgrinn to be free ; 
In foreign lands they owned thy care, 
And fband a safe asylom there.'* — Rnr. Da. Houns. 

A strsBge Visitor. — Unexpected Salutation. — Information given, 
— A Difficulty. — A Kidnapper. — Indians enslaved. — More 
Visitors. — Squanto's Adventures. — Indian Chiefs. — Visit of 
CJeremony. — First Treaty. — 1^ Visit retomed.. — Massasoit't 
Poverty. — Novel Mode of EeHng. — First Offence. — The Pen- 
alty. — Billington's Character. — First Duel. — Peculiar Pun- 
ishment. — - Praying for Mercy. — Character of the Government. 

On the morning of Friday, the IGth of March, 
the immigrants were alarmed by seeing an Indian' 
enter their little village, and, with great boldness, 
march directly towards their place of rendezToas.* 
Here diey intercepted him, as otherwise he would 
have entered ; when, to their surprise and J07, he 
accosted them in broken English, and bade them 
« Welcome." He was entirely naked, with the ex- 
ception of a strip of leather around his waist having 
a fringe three or four inches long. He was tall and 
straight, and had long straight black hair, but no 
beard. His weapons were a bow and two arrows, 
only one of which was headed. The Pilgrims treated 
him with great hospitality. This was demanded both 
by duty and sound policy. From conversation with 
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lull, they ascertained that he was a chief of a tribe 
of Indians whose land was distant five days* jour- 
nay. He had learned a little English from the 
fishermen who frequented the coast of Maine. He 
adied diem for beer, but thej gave him « strong 
water," biscuit, butter, cheese, pudding, and a piece 
of mallard. These he relished. He had acquired a 
taste for them hj his previous intercourse with the 
English. He informed them that the place where 
they were was called Patuxet, and that about four 
years previously, by some dreadfiil pestilence, all 
^ Indians who resided there were swept away. 
None now remained to claim the soiL They also 
obtained information from him respecting different 
parts of &e country, what tribes inhabited them, 
their numbers, and the chiefs or sagamores who 
ruled them. Notwithstanding he was so communi- 
cative, when night came they were dedrous that he 
should leave. This he was unwilling to do. It 
became then a grave question how they should 
diqx>8e of him until morning. Althou^ they were 
willing to listen to his conversation whilst they were 
awake, and had their weapons at hand, they had no 
inclination to sleep in his company. It was pro- 
posed that he should lodge on board the Mayflower. 
To this he assented ; but when they attempted to 
go to her in the shallop, the wind was so powerfiil, 
and the water bo low, that they found it imposabie 
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to auccaed. Thej were obligedt therefore, to lodge 
him in one of their houses ; but as a precautionaiy 
arrangement, they kept over him a strict watcb. 
The next day he returned to Massasoit, the chief of 
a tribe of Indians whom he represented as being 
the nearest of any to the Plymouth settlement. 
Another tribe, called the Nausets, were, according 
to his account, greatly incensed against the English. 
They had sufficient cause. Some years before their 
arrival, a shipmaster by the name of Hunt, whose 
name is held in merited disgrace, invited some of 
them on board his vessel, professedly for purposes 
of traffic. After some twenty or thirty had ac- 
cepted his invitation, he hoisted sail and bore away 
to the coasts of Spain, where he sold these free sons 
of the forest into humihating, disgraceful, and pain- 
M slavery. Such an atrocious crime as this they 
could neither forget nor forgive. They burned for 
revenge. It was this tribe who attacked the ex- 
ploring party and were defeated, the account of 
which we have already given. 

The savage whose unexpected visit to the Pil- 
grims we have now narrated, was named Samoset. 
When he left Pl3rmouth, he carried with him pres- 
ents of a knife, bracelet, and a ring, which were 
given him by the English. He promised to return 
within a day or two, and bring with him some of 
MassaMit's Indians, to open a trade in fiirs with the 
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edo&j. He fidfilled his promise the next daj. 
fife others came with him, dressed in their peculiar. 
oMtume of deer skins, leathern leggins, and tawdrj 
orliaments. Thej were hospitably received hj the 
ooionists ; but as it was the Sabbath, no business 
WM transacted with them. They were dismissed as 
sariyas* possible. Samoset, who probably fared 
better -among the English than when with the In- 
tians, was sick, or pretended to be, and would not- 
retmm with the others. He remained till the next. 
Wednesday. As the others did not repeat their, 
fiiit, according to promise, Samoset was sent to 
aseertain the reason. When he left, the people 
gvre him a hat, stockings, shoes, shirt, and a piece 
of doth to wear round his body. The same day,- 
tfaree Indians were discovered upon a hill near by,' 
who appeared to threaten or bid defiance to the- 
English. Immediately, Captain Standish and three, 
others went towards them. After making a few. 
menacing gestures, the savages fled. The next day, 
Samoset returned, bringing with him four others,* 
idio had a few skins and dhed herrings, which they 
wished to exchange for other articles. It is some- 
what remarkable that one of these Indians belonged, 
to the company whom Hunt kidnapped and carried' 
to Spain. There, with the others, being liberated 
frotn servitude through the agency of the monks of. 
Malaga, he made his way to England, and finally. 
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got baek to his own countiy I His name wm 
Sqoanto. He was the only natL^e left of those wtio 
fand Ibnnerij occapted Patuzet, the i^ace where the 
Pilgrims had fixed their settlemenL Haying been 
in England, he had obtained a smattering of the 
language, -and could converse, though with difficulty, 
widi the colonists. This party of four seem to 
haire been a kind of advanced guard; for in the 
ooiirse of an hour, their great chief, Massasott, 
made his appearance upon the t<^ of a hUl, accom- 
pamed by his brother Quadequina, and all their 
warriors. They came to visit the English. The 
two parties were at first somewhat shy of each 
oilier. But after sending messages to and firo by 
the interpreters, they cautiously came to a parley. 
Bach party kept one or more of the others as ho*!- 
a^es. After mutual salutations between Massasoit 
and Captain Standish, the chief was conducted to 
an unfinished house, where were placed for him a 
green mg and three or four cushions. Presently 
the Puritan governor advanced, in as great state as 
he could command, with a drum and trumpet sound- 
ing after him, and a few men with muskets, as a 
kind of body-guard. Salutations being over, which 
consisted of mutual kisses, they boUi to<^ seats. 
^* The governor called for tfbme strong water, and 
drwik to him : and he drunk a great draught, tlwt 
made him sweat all the while after." Meat was aiao 
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oAfod to thd^ cliwf and to his men^ ^Biiuch was 
tbterMfy reoeiTed. 

They then came to business. A treaty of friend* 
Mp was entered into, in which they agreed to 
aroid mntual injuries, to deliver up articles belon^^ 
ing to their owners which might be carried off by 
the men of either party, and to leave behind them 
all weapons when they visited each other. It was 
further agreed, that if any nation made war upon 
the colonists, Massasoit should assist the English, 
iOid if any attacked Massasoit tayustfy, the English 
would aid him; that if any of his people should 
hnrt one of the colonists, he should send him to the 
ebkmy for panishment, and that he should send to 
these tribes with whom he was in alliance informa* 
tkm of this treaty, that they might be embraced in 
it also. 

This was the first act of diplomacy executed in 
New England. Its negotiation occupied less than a 
day, and being of mutual benefit to both parties, it 
was strictly observed for more than fi^ years. It 
was of importance to Massasoit to secure an alliance 
with the English, so as to have assistance in case he 
dumld be attacked by the powerfiil tribe of Narra- 
gansetts, who were his enemies. It was also of 
great moment to the EngUsh to be on fiiendly terms 
with neighboring Indians, who had it in their power 
to annoy them in nurious ways. 
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After Massasoit had left, his brother Quadequma 
came to the colonists, and was 'likewise received 
with marked distinction. He was afraid of the 
English guns, and at his desire they were carried 
away. He wondered greatly at' the trumpet, and 
some of his men tried their skill at sounding it. 

At the invitation of Massasoit,- Captain Standisk- 
and Isaac Alderton visited him at his encampment. 
They were received with no sumptuous entertain- 
ment. All that he gave them were three or four 
ground nuts, and a little tobacco. By the request, 
of the governor, he sent to the colonists his kettle^ 
which they filled with peas, and gave him. 

One fair day, Squanto went a fishing without^ 
pole, line, or hook. In the evening he returned 
with as many large, fat, << sweet " eels as he could 
lift with one hand. His method of catching them 
was to wade in the water, ascertain their beds with 
his feet, and, as they were in a torpid state in con- 
sequence of the cold, pick them up with his hand. 
He is supposed to have gone to a place which is 
now called Eel River, where large numbers are still 
caught every winter. 

Such was the integrity of the Puritans, and their 
uniform obedience to the few laws which they had 
established, that no offence was committed among 
them till the latter part of March, when one Jdbn 
Billington was convicted of <* contempt of the cap- 
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tain's lawfbl command and opprobrioiu gpeeches." 
The sentence whidb he received was pecufiar. It 
was, that *< he have his neck and heels tied together.** 
Ite sentence, however, was not carried into ezeco- 
tion* He hmnUed himself before the people, and 
asked lor pardon. As this was his first offence, he 
was fbrgiyen. Mercy, however, did not reform 
fann. He continaed to be a bad fellow. He was a 
profime, migovemable, vicious knave, and finally 
came to a bad end. His eldest son, John, was of the 
same spirit with the fether, and gave the colonists 
much trouble. On one occasion, he came near 
blowing up the Mayflower, by exploding squibs, and 
firing off a fowling-piece, when powder was strewed 
upon the floor, and a small cask of it was only 
about a yard from him. At another time, he wan- 
dered away from the colony, creating great anxiety, 
and subjecting them to the trouble of sending an 
expedition to find him. Billington senior was not a 
member of the church at Leyden. He came from 
London, and was in some way smuggled on board 
the Mayflower, without having any sympathy with 
the rehgious feeling of the Puritans. 

The second oflence committed was a duel be- 
tween two servants of Mr. Hopkins. It was fought 
with sword and dagger. Both combatants were 
wounded. They were convicted, and sentenced "to 
have ^ir head and feet tied together, and so to lie 
5 
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for twenty-four hours without 'meat or drink.'* The 
cords were brou^t, their head and feet were 
tied according to sentence ; but after lying about an 
hour, their suffeniigs were so severe that they begaa* 
to beg for mercy. Their entreaties being seconded 
hy their master, the governor, upon the promise xji 
good conduct in future, released them. The prompt- 
ness with which these tbree criminals were tried* 
convicted, and sentenced, and the forgiveness which 
chey received, evinced the decision and the ^ kind- 
ness of this early colonial government. 
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ft 

** Aeqaaintance I would liaTe, bat when t depends 
NiBt Qt the Muriier, but the choice, of friends." — Oowur. 

" Time haiqtiness 
Ckiniiats not in the mnltitude of friends. 
But in the worth and choice : nor would I have 
"Vlrtae a popular regard punrue : 
LeC them be good that Ioto me, tliough but few.** — JoinoH. 

Plymouth in Summer. — Annoyance of Indian Loungers. — Visit 
to Massasoit.— Delivery of Presents. — The Message. — The 
Copper Chain. — Hard Lodging. — Subordinate Sachems. — 
Sports. •» Shooting Fish. — Return of the Messengers. — Storm 
at Night — Effect of the Visit. — Boy missing. — A Party sent 
after him. — Their Adventures. — Get News of the Boy. — ly- 
anoag^. >— An old Squaw. -— Her violent Passion. — Reason of 
it— How she is pacified.— Indian 0£5eiousness. — The Owner 
of the buried Com found. — The lost Boy restored. — Natives 
rewarded. — Rumors of War. — Danger of the Colony. — Par- 
ty suffer for Water. — Dance of the Squaws. — The Return. 

When the winter had passed away, and Nature 
had arrayed herself in her summer drapery, the col- 
onists found that they had selected a pleasant spot 
for their settlement The disappearance of ice and 
snoWy the rich green of the hills and fields, yarie- 
gated with numerous flowers, the forests covered 
with dense foliage, and the melody of birds in the 
groves, made Plymouth appear like a different 
eountrj from that which they- saw upon their first 
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arriraL As the wann weather brought the Indians 
to the seaHshore for lobsters and fish, thej were a 
great annoyance to the colony. The Pilgrims uni- 
formly treated them with hospitality. This kind- 
ness fiumished a motive for frequent visits, as the 
Indians would always go where they could get 
something to eat. The consequence was, that 
sometimes men, women, and children, in consid- 
erable numbers, were hanging around the village. 
Instead of turning them away, it was deemed best 
to send messengers to their great sagamore, Mas- 
sasdit, state to him the grievance, and request him 
to issue orders prohibiting the annoyance. Another 
object which the colonists had in view in this em- 
bassage was, to compensate the Indians for the com 
which they found upon Cape Cod on their first 
arriral. Stephen Hopkins and Edward Winslow 
received the appointment of ambassadors. Squanto, 
the Indian who had been kidnapped by Hunt, was 
to accompany them as interpreter. To secure a 
fisivorable reception for themselves and their mes* 
sage, they carried, as a present to the sagamore, a 
horseman's coat of red cotton, ornamented with 
lace^-and a copper chain. When they arrived at 
Pokanoket, the residence of Massasoit, the saga- 
more was not at home. He was sent for, and soon 
made his appearance. The ambassadors saluted 
him fafy a dischaige of their pteoeSf and were then 
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wdoomed in true Indian style bj the chief. The 
first thing done after thej had taken their seats was 
the delivery of the presents. When the chief was 
arrayed in the red coat, with the copper chain 
dangling from his neck, he and his men were highly 
gratified with his grand appearance. In the mecH 
sage which the ambassadors delivered, they informed 
the chief that his people had always been kindly 
received by the colonists, though they came very 
often and very many at a time ; but as it was 
uncertain whether the com which the English had 
(danted would be productive, and as they had not 
mm^ other food, they would be unable to extend to 
them the same hospitality in ftiture which they had 
done, and which they would still be glad to do if it 
were in their power. They requested the chief, 
therefore, to interfere, and suiBTer none of his people 
to visit the colonists except those who had skins to 
trade. If, however, he desired to come himself, or 
had some particular friend who wished to see them, 
they would be pleased to receive him in the same 
manner as heretofore. That they might not be 
imposed by deceivers, the ambassadors requested the 
sagamore, whenever he should send any messenger 
to the colony, to give him the copper chain which 
had just been presented to him, and they would 
regard that as the credentials of his appointment, 
and would give credit to his message. They also 
5* 
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related to Massasoit their discoyerj of the com on 
the cape, and that thej carried it awaj for their 
own use, with the intention, if the owners were ever 
found, of giving them ample compensation. They 
re<piested of him some seed corn to plant, so as to 
see which was best adi^ted to the soil of Plymouth* 
AAer the message was deliyered through the 
ipterpreter, Squanto, Massasoit replied, and con^ 
sented to comply with their several requests. Busir- 
ness being over, the Indians lighted tobacco, gave it 
to the ambassadors to smoke, and entered into con* 
versation respecting England and the king. So 
poor was the brave sagamore, that when the even-, 
ing arrived, he had nothing to offer his distill* 
guished guests for supper. In one part of the 
vfigwam was a hard and rude looking bed made of 
plank, raisedL a few inches from the ground, and 
covered with a coarse, thin mat. When the visitors 
expressed a wish to sleep, one end of this plank 
platform was assigned them as their bed, whilst the 
chief, with his wife, slept at the other end. In 
addition to these four, two other Indians had to be 
.aeconunodated, who, during the night, pressed so 
heavily upon the Englishmen, that their night's 
lodging was more wearisome than their days' jour- 
ney. The visit of these strangers soon being ru- 
mored abroad, ^re came the next day many 
sachems, or subordinate chiefs, to see them. For 
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tbeir entertainmeiit, the savages performed a num- 
ber of thai games, but were unwilling to shoot at 
a mark with the strangers for skins. About (me 
o?eioek, Massasoit, who had been fishing, returned, 
bringing with him two, large fish, which he had shot. 
Tfa0ie were boiled, and portions of them were 
offered to the messengers. This was the first meal 
they had had for a day and two nights. The next 
dqr» very early in the morning, they lefl their poor, 
fant friendly neighbors for home. They were heart- 
'df Ack of Indian entertainment The chief was 
seny and ashamed that he could receive them in no 
kMter style. Friendship was in his heart, but 
dboadance was not in his cabin. He did the best 
heconkL On their return, the ambassadors were 
not enfy fidnt and hungry, but, to add to their trials, 
they were overtaken at night by a severe storm, 
acoompamed with thunder and lightning. So vio- 
lent were the wind and rain, that they found it 
inqpoflfiible to keep their fire burning. The storm 
eontiiHied through the whole day; but they waded 
on with what little strength was left, until, after an 
absence of five days, they again reached Plymouth. 
The tendency of this visit was to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship existing between the Indians 
and the colonists. 

It wae probably a few days after this, that one 
of the boys belonging to the colony was missing. 
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Where he had gone, no one knew. His absence 
created great anxiety in the little community. Was 
he drowned ? Had he been kidnapped by the 
Indians and carried into captivity ? or had he wan- 
dered away and got lost ? Various conjectures 
were indulged. A party of ten men were raised to 
go in search of him. They went in the shallop. 
They had not sailed far, before a heavy squall. of 
wind, with lightning and rain, came down upon them 
with great force. A water spout was formed « 
short distance from them. They were in danger. 
Fortunately, it was of short duration. They paawd 
the night in Cummaquid, now known as Barnstable 
Harbor. In the morning, seeing a couple of sav*- 
ages, they hailed them, and through their two. 
interpreters, Squanto and another named Tokama-. 
hamon, made kno¥m who they were, and whoBi> 
they were after. Very providentially, these Indians. 
afforded great relief to the party, by the information i 
that the lost boy was well, and might be found at ■ 
Nanset, now called Eastham. At the invitation of 
the natives, six of the party went ashore, leaving, 
as hostages for their good treatment, four Indians in . 
the shallop. They were introduced to their chief, 
lyanough, a young man, not thirty years of age, of 
good personal appearance, courteous in his manners, 
and unlike an Indian, except in his costume. His 
entertainment was in .harmony with bis g^ood ap- . 
pearance, being abundant and various. 
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f At thif place was a sqaaw, ^om the colonists 

jjadged to be at least a hundred jears old. As she 

had never seen an Englishman, she visited the party 

M a matter of curiositj ; but when she saw them, 

,die became greatly excited, giving indulgence to 

violeiit passi(m, and weeping excessively. The men 

weve astonished. They knew not what it meant. 

They knew that they had done nothing to furnish 

.occasion for such a development of strong feeling, . 

and were at a loss to account for it. They 

asked the woman why she cried. She answered, 

that when Captain Hunt was here, she had three 

soasy who went on board of his vessel to trade, and 

that he carried them away captives to Spain, so that 

JDOW Ab was cruelly deprived of their assistance 

and anpport in her old age. The Pilgrims sympar 

tUzed with her in her distress, expressed great 

abhorrence of the conduct of Hunt, and told her 

that he was a bad man, and that all the Enghsh 

who had heard of his conduct in that affair strongly 

condemned it. As for themselves, they would not 

be guilty of similar conduct for all the skins in the 

land. To convince her of their sincerity, they gave 

her some presents, which served to allay her excited 

feelings. It will be remembered, that Squanto, one 

of the interpreters on this occasion, was also one of 

the number whom Hunt so nefariously kidnapped. 

Having obtained track of .the lost boy, they 
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hMtened towardt Eastlmm. Squato was saHt in 
advance to inform the chief of their approedi and 
their errand. When diey arrived at Eastham, tfavf 
were greatlj annoyed hj the officiousness of -^ht 
Indians, who surrounded the boat in great numbers, 
offering their help to get it in, as the water was low. 
The party were doubtftd of their good intenticms, alB 
1Mb was the {dace, and these the men, who made an 
attack upon them when ihej were examining the 
leoast to find a denrable place for settlement The 
boat soon got aground, and then the savages sur- 
rounded it in greater numbers than before. Among 
the Indians who were present <m this occasion, was 
one to whom some of the com belonged which tite 
Pilgrims had found and carried away. They in- 
formed him that it had always been their intention 
to make restitution for it so soon as they found ihb 
owner, and that if he would visit the settlement at 
Hymouth, they would pay him for all they had 
taken. 

Towards evening, their chief, Aspinet, came, 
accompanied by a large number of Ibdians, and 
what was more fdeanng to the English, he brought 
with him the lost boy. Half of the Indians came 
up to the boat unarmed ; the other half kept at a 
^Bstance, with thdr bows and arrows ready, in ease 
any oocaston should occur for their use. One of 
die savages brought the boj through the #Bter to 
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the boat* and there he was delivered by the chief 
into die hands <^ the Puritans. It seems that for 
iire days the boy had wandered over the hills and 
throsgh the woods, hving upon what few berries 
and fruits he could find. By that time, he reached 
an hdiaB settlement at Manomet, the present loca- 
tkm of Sandwich. By the people there he was sent 
to tiie Nausets, where he was now found. When 
be was delivered to the colonists by Aspinet, the 
bojr was decked in Indian tawdry style, having 
many beads hanging about him. Whether this was 
done in order to amuse the boy, or to please the 
Eng^h, we know not ; probably the latter. The 
party rewarded the chief with a knife, which, no 
doubt, he highly priEed, as their own knives were 
either stone or dbelL They also gave ^ present to 
the Indian cyf Manomet, who first received the boy, 
and who had gone to the trouUe of bringing him to 
Nauset. This boy was J(^n Billington ; a vicious 
lad, and a great plague to the colony. 

Whilst the men were at Easthiun, a rumor 
reached them that war had broken out between 
Massasoit and the Narragansetts, in consequence of 
an attack of the latter upon some of the men be- 
longing to the former. They were alarmed. Being 
in league with Massasoit, they were bound to render 
him assistance, in case he had been attacked un- 
justly.* Besides, they were apprehensive for the 
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welikre of the colony, as the number of men there 
had been greatly reduced. Dr. Yomig, in hu 
" ChronicleB of the Pilgrim Fothera," 6&ja, that at 
the tame time that theae ten were on their excttrtioa 
to i^pinet, " Winalow and Hoiddna were ahsent on 
their expedition to Pokonoket, leaving only MveD 
men at the plantation, the vhole number Burriring 
at this time being nineteen." If this were m, the 
settlement would have been in great danger in case 
it had been attacked by the enemiea of Mawasoit. 




CHAPTER V. 

** The Qsriaf nmuxni gathered m tbey loHed ; 
Scarce any tale waa sooner heard than told ; 
And all who told it added aomething new, 
And all who heard it made enlargement too ; 
, In every ear it apread, on every tongae it grew." — Pops 

Startltaif Rumors.— Squanto reconnoitres. — Is taken. — Designs 
against him. — Supposed Murder. — A Party sent to Middle-^ 
boroo^.— Midni^ Attaclc.-— Frightened Indians. — Squanto 
fboad.— Treatment of the Wounded. — Voyage to Massachu- 

^betts. — Origin of the Name. — Conduct of the Squaws. — The 
First Summer in Plymouth. — Preparations for Winter. — Colo- 
ny alarmed.— Prepare to resist Invaders. — Pleasant Disap* 
pointmenL — Armal of the Fortune. — She brings no Stores, 
—Hie Consequence.- The Fortune returns.^- Her Cargo and 
Captnre. 

• 

The common proverb, that a story loses nothing 
by repetition, received confirmation in the present 
instance. Bj the time that the floating rumors 
reached the colony, whatever was their origin, they 
embraced the startling intelligence that the Narra* 
gansetts had invaded the domains of Massasoit ; that 
Ma8Bacrt)it was either a prisoner, or had fled ; that 
their interpreter, Squanto, had been cruelly mur- 
dered, and that some of Massasoit's men had re- 
volted from their chief, and were striving to form a 
party in opposition to the EngUsh, and in violation 
of the league of friendship. Squanto had gone on 
a reconnoitring expedition, to obtain tidings, if po0> 

6 
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sible, of MassascMt. Whilst lodging at Namadket, 
now called Middleborough, he was discoYered hf 
Corbitant, one of Massasoit's disaffected men. lliis 
fellow had expressed violent opposition to the alli- 
ance with the English, had given free use to con* 
temptaous language against them, and had labored 
to pmson the minds of others with similar senti- 
ments. He was particularly bitter against Squaato, 
as he had rendered important service to the English 
in aU their neg-rtiations. « If Squanto were deadj" 
said he, *«the English would lose their tonguer* 
He, therefore, with some of his evil disposed follow- 
ers, came upon Squanto, surrounded the house 
in which he lodged, and took him prisoner. Squan- 
to was accompanied on this excursion by another 
Indian, named Hobbamock. When Hobbamock 
saw that his friend was taken, and that Corbitant 
held a knife at his breast, as if to take his life, be 
made a violent effort, broke away from the enemy, 
and fled to Plymouth, with the news that Squanto 
was slain. Immediately the colony was in great 
commotion. Although they desired to live in peace 
with the Indians, * they knew that it was not wise 
policy to/ allow offences of this kind to pass with 
inKpunity. Justice to themselves, to Squanto, and 
to Massasoit, demanded an immediate examination 
ci the state of things, and a defence of their ri^^its. 
DeliberatiaiHi were held, and the conclusion reached. 
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wtth that, oa the next day, a party of ten or twelve 
Bften ghould proceed to Middleborough, revenge the 
death of Squanto, take the sachem of the tribe 
prisoner, and retain him until they obtained tidings 
of their friend Massasoit Accordingly, on the next 
day they departed, under the conunand of their 
chimpkm. Captain Standish. The weather was 
rainy. They lost their way, through the mistake of 
Hobbamock, their guide, and the darkness of the 
night ; but with the assistance of one of the others, 
whot fortunately, had been that way before, they 
found it again. Their plan was to come upon the 
house at midnight, surround it, and seize Corbitant 
befiwre he could have time to escape. In the attack, 
they were to injure none except those who should 
attempt to flee. The plan being arranged, they 
made a supper in the dark of the contents of their 
knapsacks, and then threw them aside, to be free 
from their encumbrance. Each man having received 
Lu specific appointment, they passed cautiously 
and silently on, casting furtive glances in the deep 
gloom in every direction to avoid discovery. Pres- 
ently they reach the house. Every man takes the 
|dace assigned him, and waits with a throbbing 
heart for the moment of attack. Those appointed 
to the service enter the house, and demand if Cor* 
bitant is there. The savages, aroused from their 
ilumbers in the dead of night by a hostile pvtgr 
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effecting an entrance into their cabin, are so 
thorouglj alarmed as to be depriyed of the power 
of Bpeech. Thej are commanded not to stir at 
their peril. The whole fiunily are aroused. Great 
excitement prevails. The gans of the invaders are 
fired at random. The whole town is in commotion. 
Some attempt to escape from the house through a 
private door, and are wounded. The women clhig 
to Hobbamock, calling him " Friend, friend ! " The 
boys, noticing that no injury is attempted against 
the women, cry out, « I am a girl, I am a girl.** 
The invaders, in the mean time, endeavor to explain 
the object of their attack. They tell the people 

• 

that they have come to revenge the death of their 
friend, Squanto, and want no one but Corbitant, his 
murderer. If he is not there, none shall be injured. 
After the fears of the Indians were allayed, and 
they had recovered their senses sufficiently to under- 
stand the explanation of this unexpected, nocturnal 
visit, they informed the invaders that Corbitant was 
not in the village, but that Squanto, whom they sup- 
posed he had murdered, was. Although the visitors 
were sorry to lose the former, they were greatly 
delighted to find the latter. In order to obtain full 
confirmation of this intelligence, they made the 
savages get up, strike a fire, and furnish a light, 
with which to search the house thoroughly. At thei 
same time, Hobbamock ascended to the top of the 
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houie, and there called aloud for Squanto and Tok- 
amafaamon. In a few moments, thej made their 
a{ipearance, accompanied with others, some of whom 
were armed. 

In the morning, the party visited Squanto at his 
own house, and breakfasted with him. They in- 
fbrmed the Indians more fully of their determination 
to pursue Oprbitant, and to contend with all others 
who should plot evil against the colony, or against 
Maasasoit. They expressed regret that any of them 
had been wounded in the night's atteick, but prom- 
ised that if such would return with them to Pljnn^ 
outhy the physician would heal them. Two of 
the wounded, a man and woman, accepted their 
invitation. 

About the middle of September, the colonists 
made their first voyage to Massachusetts, a word 
which signifies an arrow-shaped hill. This name is 
supposed to have been given to the surrounding 
country from the Blue Hills in Milton, which were 
formerly called Massachusetts Mount. They had 
interviews with the chief of a tribe in aUiance with 
Massasoit, by whom they were treated with great 
kindness, and with some Indians of a hostile tribe, 
who, at first, were greatly alarmed; but as they 
discovered no evil intentions on the part of the vis- 
itors, they gathered courage to trade with them. 
Some of their squaws were so anxious to obtain the 
6* 



triiAet0 of ib» EngHdi, that they took off the guvr 
Dietits wUch they wcnre, and acdd them; aiid» aenr 
substitute, tied leaives and branches about their pef-«: 
sons. The party returned on the 22d, haying been, 
abitent since the 18th^ 

During this first summer of their settlement, iho 
Pilgrims were comfortably provided for. The 
weather was mild ; their com was prodiictiTe ; fish 
were obtained in ccmsiderable quantities ; and latcc 
in the season, wild turkeys and venison were pru* 
cured. As the cold weather advanced, they repaired 
their houses, so as to be the better able to endiifa 
the severity of the approaching winter. When it> 
commenced^ they were in health, and h^ .** all- 
things in plenty." 

November 9, lO^l, the colony was thrown into a 
state of great alarm, by intelligence received finona 
an Indian that a vessel was seen approaching Capt 
Cod, which he beKeved to be French. As the £ng- 
lii^ were not expecting the arrival of friends at thai 
time, they also feared that the rumored vessel migfal 
be an enemy. When she came in sight, and made 
directly towards Plymouth harbor, their fears wert 
strengdiened. Agitation prevailed. No time wm 
to be lost in getting prepared to give the intruder a 
warm reception. The governor gave command to 
fire a camion, as a signal to those who were absent 
to hasten hmne* Immediately every male person in 
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the eoloirf wiio couid shoulder a musket was on 
kuMU anned and equif^ied with weapons and cour- 
age to repel the assailants, in case of an attack. 
We can imagine the painful suspense which they 
experienced as the vessel gradually approached. 
How intently they observed her! How carefidly 
diey studied her architecture, and the manner in 
winch she ^tpa rigged ! How they strained their eyes 
to make out her flag, the symbol of her nationality, 
tint they might know with certainty what to expect, 
«id what to do ! Their suspense was not of long 
duradom. As the vessel neared the harbor, they 
vseogniaed her as a friend. It was the Fortune, 
bringing an accession of thirty-five persons &om 
England to the colony. Fearfiil apprehension now 
gave ]Jace to great joy. There were warm greet- 
iagB, n^pid inquiries, brief answers. Painful and 
pleasurable inteUigence was communicated in rapid 
raecession, causing smiles and tears to alternate 
opon their features, like sunlight and shadow chasing 
eaah other over the fields. 

Among those whom the Fortune brought over 
were Robert Oushman, and, in all probability, some 
of the others, of whom there were twenty, who 
were left behind with him when the Speedwell was 
abandoned. 

As the friends in England had received from the 
cotonists glowing accounts of the abundance of food 
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which they found in the New World, this second 
company had deemed it unnecessary to hnng with 
them any stores to he used after their arriyal. Uns 
proved to be exceedingly unfortunate. Indeed, the 
Ycssel itself was furnished with supplies only . to 
reach New England, so that the colonists were not 
only obliged out of their limited means to support 
■the new immigrants, but also to furnish the rmtd 
with stores for her return voyage. The conse. 
quence of this combination of unpropitious circum- 
stances was, that soon after the departure of the 
Fortune, the colonists were all put upon half allow- 
ance of food, which, however, they endured with 
great patience. 

The Fortune lefl Plymouth, on her return, De- 
cember 13, 1621. She carried, as specimens of the 
productions of the country and of the industry of 
the colony, two hogsheads of peltries, consisting oi 
beaver and otter skins, and a variety of lumber, 
the value of the whole being about $1500. As she 
approached the coast of England, she was diseeir- 
ered by a French vessel, pursued, overtaken, sdzed, 
and carried into France, where she was robbed of 
all that ¥ras valuable. Afier being detained there a 
fortnight, dbe and her crew were released. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

" Treachery oft hurka 
1b eoiqillBieiita. Toa hare aent ao many poata 
Of vodeitakiafa, tbqr outride perfonMnoe ; 
And make me think year fkir preteneea aim 
At tone intended iil, which my praveatioB 
Mvat atrive to avert" 

angular Visitcir.—MyBterioiu Package for Sqaanto.-^ The Vis- 
itor made a Captive.— Hia Disclosures. — He is rdeased and 
seat Home with a bold Message. — Squanto explains the Pack- 
age.- A Package of Powder and Balls sent in Reply to it. •— 
It IB regarded with Terror. — Is finally sent back unopened. *- 
.Dafttive Preparations. — First General Muster.— An Indian's 
Advice. — Another Expedition. — Signal for Return. — Why 
eaOed back. — Hobbamock denies Indian Rumors. — Squanto 
foDa mder Suspicion. — His deceitful Conduct. — The buried 
Plagaa. — Massasoit demands Squanto's Death. — The Messen- 
gan ready to kill hina. — His unexpected Deliverance. — The 
Messengers offended. — More Immigrants. — Winslow sent to 
Maine for Food. — Massacre in Vir^nia. — Fort built. — Used 
as a CShoreh. — Puritan Character. 

A SHORT time subsequent to the departure of the 
Fortmiey an Indian from the Narragansett tribe vis- 
ited the colony, as a messenger from Canonicus, 
tibeir renowned chief. He inquired for Squanto, 
but seemed pleased when informed of his absence. 
Leaving for him a package of singular character, 
he was about to return immediately, but was pre- 
?ented. This package consisted of a bundle of new 
arrows, wrai^ped in the skin of a rattlesnake. The 
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gOTemor having heard that the Narragansetts had 
threatened to make war upoh the English, and 
being suspicious that arrows and rattlesnakes ar- 
gued nothing firiendly, that they could not be symr 
bohcal of the «ame sentiment as the olive branchy 
gave orders to Captain Standish to take the mes- 
senger prisoner, and detain him. At first, the poor 
fellow was j&ightened ; but as his sentinels treaty 
him with kindness, he gathered courage, and be- 
came communicative. In answer to inquiries, he 
informed the colonists that a messenger who had 
been sent to negotiate with them respecting a treaty 
of peace, the preceding summer, when he retumedy 
had used his influence to persuade Canonicus to go 
to war. He also detained some of liie presents 
which they had sent by him to his chief, and which, 
if they had been deUvered to Canonicus, would 
have convinced him of their friendly designs^ and 
prevented all belligerent threats. He said that 
when he should return and relate to Canomcus the 
real feelings of the English, he would enter into 
peace with them. The governor ordered him to 
inform his master that they had heard the mauy 
threats which he had uttered againgt them, and were 
offended ; that ahhough they were deairous of kviag 
on terms of peace with him, yet if he made aa^ 
warlike demonstratioBS, he would fiad them .pM- 
pared to nfeet him. Having conokdad «o 
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fainiy tiwf offisred him some food, which he decHned 
raceifiiig. He ej^iressed much thankfUness for hit 
deUverance. So great was his anxiety to retOTBt 
that no persuasion, uor no violence of the weather, 
could induce him to tarrj after his release. He set 
out for home in a driving storm. 

When Squanto returned, and the package of 
arrows and snake-skin was placed in his hands, he 
said it e^nressed enmitj, and was equivalent to a 
challenge. The question then arose. What shall we 
do 1 How shall we reply to it 1 AAer deUberatioii 
apoB the subject, the governor filled the skin with 
powder and shot, and sent it back to Oanonicus* 
with the message, that if the English were supplied 
widi ships, they would save the Narragansetts the 
trouMe of coming so far, by sailing to them and 
meeting them in their own dominions ; still, if they 
dioahi come to the colony, they would always find 
the peqple ready to receive them. When this me»- 
sage was delivered to Canonicus, it impressed him 
widi the courage of the Enghsh. He saw that 
threats did not terrify them. As to the snake-skin 
of powder and shot, under the influence of super- 
stition, or fear, or perhaps both, he would not touch 
it, nor sufier it to stay in his house, nor in any part 
of his dominions. The messenger who brought it 
would not remove it. Another Indian took it up, 
tad after it had been bandied about firom one place 
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to another, every where regarded as an object of 
terror, it was at last brought back, im^paud, to te 
colony. 

Notwithstanding the bold front which die Englisfa 
presented to the Indians, and their professed readi- 
ness to meet them, diey were deeply sensible of 
their real weakness. They knew that the little 
town was illy prepared ibr a sudden or powerfhl 
attack. They accordingly adopted means of addi- 
tional defence, by impaling it, including also the top 
of the hill under which the town was placed. They 
also made four bulwarks or «« jetties " on the out- 
side of the pale. The captain then divided his men 
into four companies, and appointed over each one- 
to command. He abo ordered a general training, 
wiien he asngned every officer his place, gave him 
his men, and charged them all to resort immedi- 
ately, on any alarm, to their assigned places, under 
their own leaders. One part of the exercises on 
that occasion ccmsisted in each officer marching his 
men to their appmnted places, and there discharging 
their guns simultaneously. After diis, the men 
escorted thw officers to their dwellings, fired a 
salute in their honor, and then dispersed. This 
may be considered as " the first general muster in 
New England,'* and the germ of the militia system 
which at present prevails there. 

After these arrangements were completed^ it waa 
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doemed deArable to make another voyage to the 
Maaeachiuetts. HoUbamock endeavored to disMiade 
them from it* on the ground that he feared the Maih 
saefansetts were in league with the Narragansetts, 
and would seize the opportunity to attack, and* 
perimpBy kill the captain and his company during 
their abaence, whilat the Narragansetts might, at the 
flame time, make war upon the town. He also 
expreeaed the fear that the unsuspected Squanto 
was in alhance with them, and would employ every 
eflSsrt to entice the Pilgrims away from their boat* 
ao that they might be more favorably attacked. It 
WBSy on the whole, deemed best, notwithstanding 
the statements of Hobbomock, to proceed on the 
voyage, though with more than usual caution. Ac- 
cordingly, Captain Standish, with ten men, accom- 
panied also by Squanto and Hobbomock, set saiL 
After proceeding a few miles, the wind ceased, and 
they were becalmed. Whilst they were lying here, 
they heard three reports of a cannon, as a signal fo. 

■ 

them to return. After they had left, an Indian who 
belonged to Squanto's femily came running with 
great haste to some of the colonists who were at a 
distance from home, telling them to return immedi- 
ately, as the Narragansetts, with Massasoit, Corbi- 
tant, and many others, were on their way to attack 
the settlement, during the absence of the captain. 
TfaiB fltory afipeared the more pkuisible, from the 
7 
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fact that his face was corered with blood, which he 
said was occasioned by a wound that he received fbr 
speaking in defence of the colonists. He pretended 
to be in great fear, looking jfrequently behind him, 
as if to see whether he was pursued. Being bron^ 
to the governor, he told him the same storj. The 
goremor at once ordered the cannon to be fired, 
that if the yoyagers were not beyond hearing, they 
might return. They retraced their course as soon 
as possible, with considerable aimety to know the 
cause of ^eir recall. Upon their arrival, they found 
the town prepared fer action ; but as soon as the 
rumor of the invasion was mentioned, Hobbamock 
said it was all false ; that Massasoit was fbithfnl to 
his treaty, and, besides, he would not go to war 
vpithout his knowledge, as he always, on such 
occasions, consulted his braves, of whom he was 
one. To obtain certain information, the governor 
sent the wife of Hobbamock to Pokanoket, t^ 
residence of Massasoit, to make secret observations 
and inquiries, and bring back the result. Finding 
every thing peaceful at Pokanoket, she informed 
Massasoit of the rumor and its effect at the colony. 
The old chief was much offended at Squanto, but 
grateful to the governor that his confidence in him 
was not shaken, and repeated his determination to 
alnide by the treaty. Squanto now fell under sus- 
picion. The whole of this trouble was traced to 
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He was sererelj reprimanded by the gor* 
emor ; but his serrices as interpreter being so im- 
portant, he could not be dismissed. It was now 
ascertained to hare been his policy to make the 
Indians around the settlement believe that he had 
great influence with the English, and that he could 
induce them to make war or peace. He would 
sometimes send word to the Indians that the English 
were about to attack them, in order that they might 
bestow upon him gifts to prevent it. 

He was a deceitfid, selfish, covetous, and ambi- 
tious fellow, and had managed his operations so 
artfolly, as to be held in greater reverence by some 
of the Indians than Ma^asoit himself. Among the 
mediods ^pHnch he resorted to in order to impress 
the natives with the wonderful power of the Eng- 
lish, was the relation of falsehoods respecting the 
miraculous agencies at their command. *« These 
pale-faces," said he to a group of wondering na- 
tives, ** are a wise and powerfiil people. Diseases 
are at their command. They have now buried in 
the ground, under their store house, the plague ! 
They can send it forth to any place, or upon any 
peoj^e they please, and sweep them all away, though 
they themselves went not a step from home." When 
sent for by the governor, on one occasion, he with 
Hobbamock and several others entered the house. 
A hole had been dug in the floor for the purpose of 
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coucealing certain articles, and the ground was 1^ 
in a broken state. Hobbamock, looking down to it». 
asked Squanto, — 

«« What does that mean I" 

««Tkat,'* said the wily Indian, ««is the plaioe 
where the plague is buried, that I told you of ! " 

Hobbamock, to be satisfied of the truth or fhUe 
hood of this marvellous statement, asked one of the: 
cdbnists, on a subsequent occasion, if it were so. . ,.- 

<« No," said the stem, truthful Puritan ; «« W9: 
have not the plague at our command, but the Ck>d 
whom we worship has, and he can send it forth ta^ 
the destruction of both his enemies and purs." 

When the true character of the interpreter bd*- 
came known, the colonists spared no pains to eoa^ 
tradict his &tlsehoods, and to inform the natives of 
the true relations which he sustained. 

The high-minded Massasoit was so indignant 
towards Squanto for the false rumors he had caused 
to be circulated respecting his alliance with the 
Narragansetts to oppose the English, that he desired 
to put him to death, and demanded him of the 
governor for that purpose. The governor replied, 
that although Squanto deserved death, yet it waa 
desuraUe that he be spared, on account of his ac- 
quaintance with both languages, as, without him, it 
would be difficult for them to communicate with 
each other. Massasoit was not satisfied. He de- 
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maiided bim in aecordance with the treaty wiiich 
had been fonned ; jet, as a satisfaction to the gor- 
emor, (or the loss of his services, he offered him 
many beayer-skins. The goremor replied, that the 
English did not gire men to death for a rewardy and 
tiierefore declined receiving his gifts. He, however, 
sent for Sqnanto, who, though he knew that the 
memengers were seeking his life, willingly complied 
with the command of the governor, and yielded 
himself up to ins disposal. The messengers of 
MfttHusoit, being determined, if possible, to obtain 
Sqnanto, and having brought with them their sa- 
chem's knife for the purpose of cutting off his 
head and hands, continued to press their claims. 
The governor wavered. He had nearly decided to 
yield to the chief's wishes — he fully so decided, 
and just as he was about to deliver the poor, false 
interpreter into the hands of the messengers, which 
would have been the sealing of his doom, the giving 
of him over to the tortures of an Indian execution, 
an unexpected object seen in the distance thwarted 
his intentions. 

This unexpected object was a boat, which was 
leen to cross the harbor, and conceal itself behind a 
headland, not far from the colony. It belonged not 
to the settlers, neither was it a native craft. 

"May it not be French ? " 
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«« it if jnunored that the French have combiiied 
witibi 8a;fBges against luu" 

•« Had we not better wait until this question is. 
settled^ before we deliver up Squanto ? " 

The governor so decided. When he informed 
the messengers of l^fessasoit that he would not- 
dehver Squanto into their hands until he had ascer- 
tained the character of die soi^cious boat, they 
were greatly enraged, and departed in a violent pas** 
sicHu This was a fortunate occurrence for the 
guil^ interpreter. It resulted in his deliverance 
from death. 

It was soon discovered that the boat which had 
prodttced this excitement was a friendly shallop, be- 
longing to a vessel called the Sparrow, engaged hr 
fishing on th^ coast of Maine. She was owned by 
Thomas Weston, a merchant of London, and had 
broogfat out six or seven passengers, to be landed at 
Pljrmouth. These immigrants, like those who oaise 
in the Fortune, brought no food with themk As it 
was now May, and the winter stock of the little 
colony nearly exhausted, as wild fowl could not be 
found* and they had neither hooks nor seines for 
fishing, there was a prospect of suffering in fiiUsret 
wileM stores could be obtained from some unex- 
pected quarter. It was concluded to send Mr« 
Winslow back with this shallop to Maine, to pur^ 
chase, if possible, provisions from the fishing vessels 
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mkkh. frequented that coast. He went, taking widi 
Jiim tiie boat belonging to the colony. He wag 
kindly reoeiyed by^ the fisAiermen, who, though they 
would not sell him victuals, cheerfully gave him all 
they coold spare, expressing, at the same time, 
regret that they had not the ability to do more. 
He was successful in procuring enough to supply 
the wants of the colony, upon a moderate allow- 
ance, until their own crops were ripe. 

Being informed by the captain of one of these 
fishermen, of a dreadM massacre of the whites by 
die Indians in Virginia, when three hundred and 
ibrtywseven were slain with great barbarity; and 
ikwring, also, that the Indians round the colony 
were ^or^ring in its weakness, and boasting how 
easily it could be destroyed, it was deemed advisable 
to erect a fort upon the top of the hill, under which 
the town was sheltered, from which a few individ- 
uab might make a vigorous defence. The work 
was conunenced with great zeal, and with the unan- 
imous concurrence of the whole company. After 
it was finished, it was used as a house of worship, 
as well as a place of defence ! The Puritans be- 
lieved in the importance of «< works " as well as of 
faith. Their confidence in their heavenly Preserver 
wnM never suffered to diminish their efforts for self- 
preservation. They expected no Hercules to ap- 
pear and remove their difficulties, so long as they 
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did not pat their own shoulder to ^e wheeL Senfli- 
ble of their personal ohligations» thej adopted every 
possible means for their defence and prosperity^ and 
then trusted in their divine Protector to crown them 
with success. The same building was at once their 
fort and their church. They went to prayer with 
their weapons on. They prefaced their battles with 
devotion. They rigidly kept the Sabbath, and they 
diligently worked six days in the week. Tfaey 
fished for a living, and fasted as an act of ]nety. 
They were thankful for blessings, and thoughtful in 
making bargains. They « walked sofUy before the 
Lord," and circumspectly in the midst of perils. 
They feared to offend God, but feared not to fight 
combined tribes of Indians when self-defence res- 
quired it 



CHAPTER VII. 

»Alisy,]oiltiigMVt, 
UiMeen at drarcb, at senate, or at couzt. 
Of ever Iktlen krifren, that attend 
Ho eaaie, no tnut, no duty, and no friend." — Porn. 

Arriyal of the- Charity and the Swan. — A New Colony. — ^Its Maie- 
xUf . *- Its expect — Its Dtffieolties. -^ An Expedition in Part- 
aenliip.—-C3iathaiii. — Shyness of the Natives. — Success in 
Trade. — Sqnanto dies. — His last Request. — His History. — 
FitToreble Providence. — Indiscretion of the New Colony. — 
flionn'. —--The Shallop aground. — Stores leA in the Care of In- 
diaaa.^— The Return.— Puritan Firmness. — Indian Theft.— 
Bastoration Demanded. — Its Result —Ludicrous Ceremony. — 
FoDy of Imitation. — Indian Gamblers. — Mysterious Visitors. >- 
TImut Object.— Indian Brawl and Murder. — Hobbamock's Ad* 
viea. "• A Powwow executed. 

About the beginniDg of July, 1622, two vessels 
came rounds Cape Cod, and in a few hours anchored 
in the harbor of Plymouth. They were the Charity 
and the Swan. They belonged to Mr. Weston, who 
had formerly been much interested in the settlers at 
Plymouth, but who had recently concluded to plant 
a colony of his own somewhere in Massachusetts 
Bay. The jnoneers of this new plantation had come 
over in these two vessels. They landed at Plym- 
outh, and were received with as much hospitality 
as the impoverished condition of the colony would 
afibrd. They proved to be very undesirable visitors. 
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and peculiarlj unfit to be the founders of a settle- 
ment in the midst of hostile or suspicious Indians. 
They were a great annoyance to the Puritans whilst 
they tarried with them, and to the Indians after they 
left and had commenced a plantation of their own. 
They were a rude, profiine, improvident, thievish set 
of men. They wasted the colonist's com^ and rep 
paid their kindness with backbitings and reviMngSi 
An exploring party was sent out from them to dis- 
cover a suitable place for settlement. They selected 
a spot which the Indians called Wessagusset, now 
known as Weymouth. Thither they all went exeept 
the invalids, who^ by the permission of the goremor, 
ramained at Plymouth until tibey were restored to 
health. The kindness of the surgecm, Dr. Poller, 
was shown in his making no charge for his profes- 
sional services, although he might justly have sent in 
a bill. 

This second colony was purely a business affidr. 
It was a speculation. It was entirely destitute of 
every religious element, though it abounded widi 
irreligious ones. The men were far from being 
Puritans, and ought never to be confounded widi 
them. They feared nei^er God nor man. As 
mi^t have been expected, they soon became em- 
broiled with ^ Indians. The robberies and otiber 
crimes they committed irritated the savages, who 
poured their complaints into the ears of die Plym- 
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OHth people. The Puritans remonstrated with 
theiii« told them of the wickedness of their course, 
and what would he its inevitable consequence if 
they persisted in it. At the same time, they informed 
the Indians that the two settlements were entirelj 
independent of each other, and however much thej 
disapproved the conduct of the Weymouthites, they 
could not control them, neither were thej responsible 
finr them. 

. In consequence of their mismanagement, it was not 
long before Weston's colony was reduced to great 
stnitfl. It was therefore proposed, that, in company 
with some of the Plymouth people, they should make 
a vojage to the different Indian settlements along 
shore, in order to procure corn, beans, or other arti- 
cles of food. Terms of agreement being settled be- 
tween the two colonies, as to the division of the 
articles which they might obtain, the parties set sail 
in the Swan, taking with them the shallop. The 
first night they reached Manamoick, now known 
as Chatham. The governor, with Squanto and a 
few others, went ashore. At first, the natives were 
Y&ry shy. After they understood the object of the 
visit, they were more accessible. They welcomed 
the party in their usual rude style, furnishing them 
an abundance of venison and other food, but at the 
same time they were particularly carefiil to conceal 
frcnm them their wigwams. It was evident that they 



were apprehensire of danger. They had not fail 
confidence in the peacefiil professions of their yiaitors. 
But when thej learned that it was the govemot's 
intention to spend the night on shore, thej first had 
all their valuables removed from their huts and 
stored in some place of concealment, and then thej 
invited the party to their homes. As one of the men 
walked about, he accidentally discovered their place 
of concealment ; immediately the Indians fle^ 
taking with them their property to hide in a piace 
of greater security. Being discovered again, they 
fled as before, taking every thing with them. This 
they did repeatedly — as often as they were seen. 
Sqiianto finaUy succeeded in allaying their fears and 
persuading them to traffic. The party obtained from 
them eight hogsheads of com and beans. This was 
the last service which poor Squanto rendered to the 
English. He was here attacked with a fever, at- 
tended with bleeding at the nose, ffis symptoms 
became worse. Nothing that was done produced 
any favorable efiect. The disease hastened to a 
crisis. He was convinced that he could not recover. 
As memorials of his love and gratitude, he bequeathed 
various articles to his different English fiiends. 

« Pray fbr me," said this dying Indian to Grovemor 
Bradford, ** pray for me, that I may go to the Eng<- 
lishman's Gk>d in Heaven." After which he soon 
expired. This child of nature had passed through a 
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more yaried experience than usuallj fell to the lot of 
the sons <^ the forest. He had, as we have seen^ 
been kidnapped hy Hunt, taken across the Atlanticy 
and sold into slayerj in Spain; — he was liberated 
bf die Catholics ; passed oyer to England ; acquired 
senethiag of the language ; returned to the land of 
hitf fiithers, and found himself the only one of his 
tribe in these parts who had not been cut off by the 
fJbgne His previous history had admirably quali- 
fied him to be an interpreter between the natives and 
the En^^Ush, for in addition to his knowledge of the 
languages, his having been to England was of great 
importance, as it enabled him to give information to 
the Indians concerning the numbers, the ships, the 
cities, and the greatness of the English, by which they 
would have more correct and exalted opinions of 
them, and would more readily enter into alliance 
with them. Doubtless before the arrival of the May- 
flower, Squanto had related his adventures to the 
Indians, and told them of the greatness and power 
of the English, as seen in their own land. It is not 
improbable that the information he gave was gener- 
ally circulated among the tribes around Massachu- 
setts Bay, so that they stood more in awe of the 
English than they would have done, if it had not been 
for his communications. It was certainly a very 
&forahle providence that the Puritans, who, upcMi 
ihm airiTal, were profoundly ignorant of the laiir 
8 
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guage of thQ Indiaiis, should so soon bave fomid oat 
competent to be an interpreter. Through his instnh 
mentalitj, misunderstandings and difficulties wien' 
BTrnded, which otherwise might easilj have occurrad* 
The suspicions of the Indians were allayed. The 
real character and objects of the English were miSit 
known to them, and negotiations entered into wfawh 
resulted in a friendly alliance. 

It was the design of the party to viat some of tlift 
tribes to the south of Cape Cod. But, in consequemee 
of the death of Squanto, this was abandoned. Hie 
wind being favorable, they returned to the Massachn- 
setts, who had promised to plant a quantity of cotB 
for the English. Upon their arrival there, they fboiid 
the Indians suffering from the prevalence of a diseaie 
somewhat similar to the plague. Trade was de- 
stroyed there, in consequence of the indiscreet maar 
ner in which it had been conducted by Weston's 
men, they having purchased of the Indians at mmdk 
higher rates than the Puritans were accustomed to 
give. Beads, trinkets, and cutlery had fallen in value. 
Notwithstanding their vockedness, they were not so 
good at a bargain as the Pljrmouthites. The Indians 
repeated their complaints of the villanies of the new 
colony. The party next visited Nauset, now East- 
ham, where they obtained eight or ten hogsheads of 
beans and com. But a storm coming on, and their 
diallop being cast away, they had no meansof re- 
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jHiOfiiig the stores which thej had bought. The com 
.was therefiMre placed in a heap, corered with mats 
'Bud coarse sedgpe, and committed to the care of an 
lodiany with the pnmiise, that, if he prevented it from 
being stolen, or from being injured bj vermin, he 
shoald be suitablj rewarded. The shallop was found 
Uf buried in the sand, but too much injured to be 
repaired with the means then at their disposal. They 
left that in the care of the chief, with the assurance, 
tfaatf if it received no additional injury, and if the 
frain which they had purchased should not be 
tombed, they would regard it as evidence of their 
snicere friendliness ; but if the shallop or the stores 
'dioald be molested, they would deem it an unfavora- 
ble indication, and would punish them accordingly. 
After tiie governor had completed these arrange- 
ments, he, with a portion of the company, set out for 
Plymouth, on foot, where they arrived safely, though 
widi sore feet and great fiitigue, after walking fifty 
miles. 

Within two or three days after, the Swan arrived, 
bringing the remainder. The com and beans which 
they had brought being now divided between the 
two parties, Weston's men returned home. 

Whilst the Puritans were careftd not to wrong tiie 
Indians, neither would they let the Indians injure 
them. They deemed it important always to eidiifait 
a fiim determination to exact their just dues, and by 



BO maaBB to be naaed afntiiat widi impomtjr. WIhh 
tiiej delected, OB the part of the nadTet, miadeiiMaiioft, 
their tachema ware informed of it, and rettitiition 49- 
maaded at onoe. An iUmtratioB of tfab deciAon «f 
character was fumiihed during their recent visit «t 
Eastfaamu An Indian entered their shallop, which 
had been drawn ii|> into one of the numeroos ereeka 
with which that place abounds, and atole frooi it 
beads* scissors, and odier articles. As soon aa it 
was known, the captain took a number of his BMd, 
went to the sachem, informed him of the theft, and 
ia a bold tone demanded the restoration of the mis a- 
ing articles, or the deliTer7 of the tiaef, with iIm 
declaration, that, if this demand was unheeded, ha 
would inflict summary punishment upon them Ymfem 
he left* He tlien withdrew till morning, declining to 
receive their proffered hoi^tality. The Indians boC 
only knew that a robbery had been c<xnmittedt bat 
also who was the criminaL The next day, the 
sachem, accompanied with many of his tribe, visitad 
the English, at their rendezvous, in as great state as 
he could command. As they approached the captain, 
each man thrust out his tongue the whole lengdi, 
licked his hands from the wrists to the enda of his 
fingers^ at the same dme bending the knee and bow- 
ing in such an awkward, ungainly manner, that the 
English could with difficulty restrain their laugiB«r«i 
Tkay preaentad aa axtranely Inchcroas qpeotaalet 
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ridicaloufl ceremony was not one of their own 
original customs. It was an attempt to imitate the 
En^sh mode of salutation, according to instructions 
receiYed from Squanto. As he had been to England, 
was acquainted with their language, and made it his 
home much of the time at Plymouth, where he saw 
their customs and manners daily, the Indians, without 
doubt, regarded him as AiUy competent to initiate 
them into the mysteries of EngUsh politeness. Hence 
their readiness to follow his directions on this occa- 
sion. But like certain imitations of foreign customs 
and feshions which are sometimes practised among 
dnlized people, it partook of the absurd. However, 
it was well intended, and was received in the same 
spirit. Salutations being over, the sachem restored 
the stolen articles to the captain, at the same time 
informing him that he had given the guilty party a 
sound beating. 

The Indians were great gamblers. In games of 
hazard or skill, they would sometimes lose their 
knives, hatchets, skins, clothes, dwellings, food, 
money, and even their own liberty. A vice seld<»n 
exists alone. Crimes are gregarious. As with more 
cultivated gamesters, so with these blacklegs of ^e 
forest, their playing sometimes led to quarrels, bat- 
tles, wounds, and death. 

One iHtter cold January night, whilst the governor 
was at Buzzard's Bay, on a visit to the chief, Cana- 
8* 
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cum, ttro Indians arrived from Manamoick, now 
ChalJbam. They entered the wigwam, deliberatielj 
laid aside their weapons, seated themselves by the 
fire, and took a pipe, without any words passing be- 
tween them and the occupants of the tent. That 
they had come on some important embcussy, was evi- 
dent from their appearance and manners, but what it 
was no one knew. After remaining some time in 
silence, they ventured to raise their eyes towards 
Canacum. One of them gave a short address, and 
then, in the name of his sachem, presented to Cana- 
cum a basket of tobacco and a quantity of beadst 
which were thankfully received. He then disclosed 
the object of their visit in an address of greater 
length, the purport of which was as follows : A0 
two men of their tribe were gambling, they fell into a 
quarrel. From words they came to blows, and in 
the fight one of them was slain ! Unfortunately, the 
murderer was a powwow, a distinguished medicine 
man among them, whom they were reluctant to exe- 
cute. But another tribe, more powerfiil than theirs, 
had espoused the cause of the murdered man, and 
had declared, that if the murderer was not put to 
dea^, they would deem it a just occasion of war, 
and would act accordingly. They had come, there- 
fore, from their sachem, to obtain advice, as he had 
resolved to form no decision in the case until their 
return* After the speech, all the savages remained 
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a conaiderable time in silence, as if solemnly con- 
adering the important subject. At length, they be- 
gan to egress their opinions. Hobbamock, who 
was present as the governor's interpreter, was asked 
his advice. He replied, that, as the acquittal of the 
powwow would lead to war, in which many would 
be killed, he thought it was better that one guilty 
person should die, rather than many who were in- 
nocent;. Upon which, the murderer, who was then 
held in custody, was sentenced to be executed. 

€rambling is a vice of a most enticing and de- 
structive nature. It is painfully interesting to notice 
that it Jeads to the same dreadful results among the 
ignorant savages of the forest, as among professional 
gamesters of more civilized communities. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" And when th^ talk of him, they shake their heada, 
Aad irhiq[»er one another in the ear ; 
And he that epeaks doth gripe the bearer*! wriat ; 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
And wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling ejrea.**— SBAuncAix. 

Fears of Conspiracy. — Illness of Massasoit. — Winslow, with two 
others, sets out to Tisit him. — Arrives at a Ferry. — Hears that 
Kassasoit is dead. — Hobbamock's deep Grief. — His DescritH 
tion of the Chief. — They visit Corbitant's House.— A Met* 
senger seat to Pokanoket —> Returns with the News that Mas- 
sasoit is yet alive. — The Party press on. — Their Arrival. — 

ft 

Powwows at work upon the sick Chief. — Wlnslow prescribef 
for him. — He improves. — Eats too hearty, and becomes wofte^ 
— Indian Custom. — Efforts to persuade Massasoit to oppoae'lh^ 
English. — They are unsuccessful. — Massasoit reveals the Coft- 
spiracy. — His Advice.— Conversation with Corbitant. — jflow' 
the Puritans taught the Indians. — Origin of Traditions. 

Not long after this, the colonists began to sus- 
pect, from yarious facts which had come to their 
knowledge, that the Indians were plotting their de- 
struction. These suspicions were afterwards con- 
firmed, when it became necessary to take yigorous 
measures for their defence ; but previous to anjr 
actual collision between them, the painful intelli- 
gence was brought to Plymouth, that Massasoit, 
their tried friend, was dcmgerously ill, and, also, that 
a ship belonging to the Dutch was stranded near 
his dwelling. It was deemed advisable for Winslow 
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to Tisit him, to ezprefls the sympathy of the colo- 
mtftB in hu affiction, and to render him any asdist- 
ance in their power. Another object which they 
had in view, was to obtain an interview with the 
Dutch. As Winslow was somewhat acquainted 
with their langua^, he was selected for this pur- 
pose. He was accompanied on his journey by a 
Mir. John Hamden, a gentleman from London, who 
bappened to be wintering at Plymouth, and who 
deaored to see the country, and by Hobbamock, who, 
flinjce the death of Squanto, had acted as interpreter 
far- the' colony. This was in March, 1623. The 
fink nif^t they reached Namasket, now Middle- 
borough, where Standish and his men made their 
midnight attack in search of Corbitant. About 
iMXMi, the next day, they arrived at a ferry ; but 
se^ng no one, Winslow fired his piece. This 
brought the Indians out, who informed him that 
MasMUBoit was dead and buried, and that the Dutch 
ship was afloat,' and would probably be gone before' 
they could reach there. This was unwelcome news,* 
especially to the interpreter. They were now about' 
three miles from the residence of Corbitant. As it 
wtts probable he would succeed to the chieftainship, 
upon tibe death of Massasoit, Winslow regarded it 
important to see him at that time, in order to enter > 
into a more friendly aUiance with him. As the 
osiers had no objection, although' there was some 
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peril in the undertaking, arising from the pimom 
collinon with Corbitant, he started towards Msittft- 
poiset, his village. This was in Swansej. On the 
way, Hobbemock could not restrain his grief for the 
death of Massasoit, but gave utterance to his fM* 
ings in the exclamation, <* O my chief, my dear, my 
loving chief! with many have I been acquainted, 
but none ever equalled thee." Then turning to Us 
friend, he said, ** O Master Winslow, his like yon 
will never see again. He was not like other In^ 
dians, Mse, bloody, and implacable ; but kind, easily 
appeased when angry, easily reconciled with -of" 
fenders. He was reasonable in his requirements; 
was not ashamed to ask advice of those in low 
stations. He was a wise ruler. He governed bet- 
ter with mild, than other chiefs did with severe, 
measures, returning love for love. I fear you have 
not now a feithful friend left among the Indians." 
He would then break forth again in loud lamenta- 
tions, «< enough," as Winslow says, « to have made 
the hardest heart relent." There is something 
deeply affecting in the artlessness of this Indian's 
sorsow, and in the simple frankness of its utterance. 
It was not a mere outburst of feeling, for which no 
intelligent reason could be assigned, but a graphic 
delineation of the qualities of him whose decease * 
was lamented, winch delineation also served to 
deepen the intensity of his sorrow, by bringing more 
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YiYidlj before him the greatness of his loss. It re- 
minds us of the lamentation of David over his 
friend Jonathan. « I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the lore of women." 

When they arrived at the residence of Corbitant, 
they found him absent. Upon making inquiries of 
his wife, they learned that she had not heard, with 
any degree of certainty, of Massasoit's death. They 
then hired a messenger, and sent him in great haste 
to Pokanoket, to ascertain the true state of the case. 
Just before ranset, he returned with the intelligence 
that the chief was not yet dead, but probably would 
be bc^fore they could arrive. They at once started, 
hoping to reach him before he breathed his last 
When they arrived, they found the house so full of 
visitors, that it was with great difficulty they could 
effect an entrance. When they had succeeded, they 
beheld a scene so repulsive, and so annoying, as to 
be almost sufficient to banish what little vitaUty the 
poor, sick sagamore possessed. Not only was the 
place filled vrith filthy Indians, who effectually for- 
bade all fresh air to the dying man, but the pow- 
wows were at work with their magical incantations, 
now rubbing him, now yelling, now making frantic 
gesticulations, so that if the disease had been intel- 
Kgent, and cognizant of what was in progress, it 
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would have been effidctuaUy frightened awaf. Six 
or ei||^ were over him with their manipiihitionfl at 
once, and at a time nviien he ought to have been 
fiiFored with perfect quiet. After their superstitioiis 
spells and exorcisms were over, thej informed fami 
that his English friends had come to see him. The 
visitors approached his couch, and rejoiced to find 
that his refison continued, though his sight was gcme. 
" Who is come ? " asked the blind old chief. 
" Winsnow," said they, being unable to pronounce 
the /. << I want to speak with him," said the pros- 
trate son of the forest, at the same time reaching 
forth his feeble hand. Winslow seized his extended 
hand, and placed himself close by his couch. ** Art 
thou Winsnow?" feebly inquired the sick chief; 
««art thou Winsnow 1" "Yes," was the reply. 
" O Winsnow, I shall never see thee more," said he, 
in his own language. Hobbamock was now called, 
and, through him, Winslow conveyed to the invalid 
the sympathy of the governor, informing him that 
such was his desire for his restoration to health, that 
he had sent him some things which he thought 
might be of service, and if he was willing to take 
them, he, himself, would prepare them. He said he 
was willing. Winslow then took upon the point of 
his kni^B a " confection of many comfortable con- 
serves," which, with some difficulty, he passed be- 
tween the patient's teeth. When this was swal- 
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laweif these that stood around him were filled with 
jogr, this being the first that he had swallowed fi[>r 
two days* His mouth was found to be in a very 
\md state, and his tongue thickly coated, and greatly 
swollen* Winslow, with great kindness, washed his 
mouthy scraped his tongue, and cleansed him as well 
as he could* He then administered more of the 
eoaseires, which were swaUowed with greater ease 
than the first. In a riiort time, he gave indica- 
tions of decided improyement. Among other good 
signs, his si^t began to return. As nothing suit- 
able fi^r a sick person could be found in his wig- 
WBOi^ a messenger was despatched to Plymouth to 
obtain medicines, chickens for broth, and other 
needfiil articles. This he regarded as extremely 
kind. Winslow, though unaccustomed to the busi- 
nesSy made for him some broth without any fowl — 
a kind of mock-chicken soup. It was com gruel, 
seasoned with green strawberry leaves and slices of 
sassafiras root He strained it through his pocket 
hsndkerchief, and then gave him about a half a 
pint, which he drank with a good relish. After this, 
he improved more rapidly. Being, as Hobbamock 
hid said, a man of kindly feeling, he desired Wins- 
low to vint some of his people who were sick, 
cleanse thmr mouths, and administer some of the 
naote articles to them which he had given to him, 
*«fbr,^' said he, "they are good persons." His 
9 
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request was complied with, though Winslow foimd 
it a rery offensiye sendee. He expressed a dewe 
for some pottage made of goose, or duck. '¥ni»* 
low went out, in company with an Indian, after one* 
They discovered a brace of ducks. "When Winslow, 
at a distance of more than a hundred paces, sliot 
and killed one of them, his companion was aston- 
ished. It appeared to him almost miraculous. 
This was dressed and boiled. Being very fat, it 
made gross broth. Winslow was about to skim it 
Massasoit forbade him. Winslow entreated him to 
allow it to be done, as otherwise it mi^t injore 
him. The sick chief persisted in his reftisal. When 
it was prepared, the invalid, instead of taking a 
smaU quantity, sufficient for his present wants, made 
a hearty meal. He overloaded his stomach, which, 
in the course of an hour, produced violent vomiting 
and bleeding at the nose, which continued for isev- 
eral hours. All now regretted that he had not 
complied with the directions of his nurse. "Hib ease 
became worse, and death seemed ne^r. In the 
course of time, however, these unfavomble symp- 
toms were allayed, and he began to improve. 
When the messengers returned from Pl y m outh , 
bringing with them chickens and medicine, he was 
so hr recovered that he did not need the medicina, 
and the chickens he concluded to keep, in order to 
raise others. 
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'It WM ciulomarf among the Indians, when any 
one was sick with a disease that was not contagions, 
for all his friends to visit him, as a testimonj of 
dmr respect and sympathj. So universallj was the 
good prince of Pocanoket esteemed, that friends 
came from a distance of a hundred miles to see 
him, to whom he related all the circumstances of 
his illness ; how blind he was ; how extremely low ; 
how his English friends visited him, nursed him, 
administered medicine, and raised him up to lus 
present degree of strength. In this manner, the 
eharacteristic kindness of the Puritans became more 
widely known among the Indians who hved at a 
considerable distance from the colony. This served 
to impress them with the importcmce of being on 
fHendly terms with the English, that they might 
receive similar favors. 

It was stated at the commencement of our ac- 
count of Massasoit's sickness, that the colonists 
were suspicious that evil was being [dotted against 
them by the Indians. Winslow's visit to the chief 
resulted in obtaining more fiill and correct informa- 
tion upon this painful subject. The day previous to 
his arrival there, a certain sachem was with Mas- 
lasoit, endeavoring to prejudice him agamst the 
English, and to-*obtain his consent to measures 
against them, which had been recently devised. He 
wanted the sick chief to unite with the unholy 
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alliance which had been formed for their dettmctloii. 
One of the arguments which this wily Bachean euH 
ployed, was that the English were not interested for 
the welfore of Massasoit; their friendship was 
hypocritical. If they really respected him, or care4 
for him, they would have idsited him in his sickness ; 
but as they had not, it proved that all their profos^ 
sions were hollow-hearted. 

The next day, Winslow arrived as a messenger 
from the English, which disproved the false charges 
of the evil-disposed sachem. Afler his repovery, 
Massasoit was impelled by a sense of gratitude to 
disclose to the English the consfMracy which had 
been formed for the purpose of extirpating both 
colonies. Through Hobbamock, he revealed that 
the Massachusetts, and the Indians of the several 
places now known as Eastham, Cape Cod, Fat- 
mouth, Barnstable, Buzzard's Bay, Wareham, and 
Martha's Vineyard, had entered into combination for 
that object, and he had been strongly urged to join, 
but had refosed to have any thing to do with the 
murderous affair. He also advised the English, as 
the best course they could pursue, to put to death 
the Indians of Massachusetts, who were the authors 
of this plot, and then it would be destroyed. He 
earnestly charged them to communicate folly this 
information and advice to the governor. 

As the Dutch sUp, which had been aground* was 
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gotten oSf and had left before Winslovr's arrival, 
nothing more remained for him to do. He there- 
fore departed. 

On his return, he spent the night at Swansej, 
with Gorbitant, whom he sajs he fomid to be <<a 
notable poUtician, yet full of merry jests and squibs, 
and never better pleased than when the like are 
returned again upon him." 

<< If I were sick, as Massasoit has been," asked 
he, «< and should send word to Plymouth, woidd 
Mr. Goyemor send me medicine 1 " 
. " Yes." 

" Would you bring it to me 1 " 

•* Certainly,". said Winslow. 

At this he was highly deUghted, and expressed 
many thanks. 

" How did you dare," said he again, " to go so 
fiir into the country, being but two of you 1 " 

**Bec€uise, where there is true love," answered 
Winslow, " there is no fear ; and my heart is so 
upri^ towards the Indians, that I am not in the 
least degree fearful to go among them." 

"If you love us so much," continued the shrewd 
Indian, " how happens it that when we visit Plym- 
outh you stand upon your guard, and present the 
mouths of your guns towards us 1 " 

«( Because that is the most honorable reception 
9* 
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we can give jon. It U in that waf that we Mime 
our moft distiiiguished guests." 

Corbitant shook his head, as if in doubtf sayiing, 
" I don't like such salutations.*' 

Haying noticed* that before their meals thejr 
asked a blessing, and afterwards returned thanks, he 
asked them why thej did it This led to a long 
conyersation upon the character and works of the 
Deitj ; upon the relations which men sustain to 
him as their ju'esenrer and constant benefactor, and 
the duties which they owe to him as such, with 
which he and others who were present were pleased* 
When the Ten Commandments were repeated, thej 
approved of all except the seventh. Thej thought 
there were many objections to " t3dng a man to one 
woman." They wanted, as many do at the present 
day, greater tiberty. 

This is a specimen of the manner in which the 
Puritans endeavored to communicate religious truths 
to the minds of these ignorant and degraded sav^ 
ages. When among them, they observed religious 
services at their meals. Neither fear nor pride pre- 
vented them. They also continued the practice of 
morning and evening devotions. They strictly re- 
garded the Sabbath, and when opportunity pare^ 
sented, especiaUy by inquiries from the savages; 
they imparted, in a famihar manner, the elementary 
truths of the Bible. As they became better ac- 
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^pudnted with each other, and could converse more 
easily, many such conversations as the ahove were 
held. The truths and scriptural facts which were 
in this way imparted to a few, would hj them be 
communicated to their whole tribe, and would be 
made tojHCS of discussion among them. It is not 
improbable, that in this manner some of the more 
prominent truths of the Bible became widely dis- 
teminated among the natives of the continent. As 
those who first learned them were scattered abroad 
by war, or pestilence, or for want of good hunting 
gronnds, they would, in their intercourse with 
fAeni give them still wider diffusion. After the 
lapie of years, these truths might, especially among 
tribes at the greatest distance from the settlements, 
a«Rime the character of traditions, and, as such, be 
handed down to their posterity. Traditions which 
now exist among some of the Indians of the remote 
West, and which bear a close analogy to Scripture 
history, may have originated in this manner. 

After spending the night with Corbitant, and 
havmg hosfHtable and pleasant entertainment, they 
bade him adieu, and passed on towards Middle- 
borougfa. Here they spent the second night. The 
next day they arrived at home. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** O Contpiraqr ! 
Sbain*8t thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
WbeB erlb are moat free ? O, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enoofh 
To mask thy monetrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Bide It In smilea and aiftUUty." —SBAuniAns. 

Condition of Weston's Colony. — Man drowned in digging* Clami . 

— Indian Pofiey. — The Men rob them. •— IncUans compfaun.— 
A alanderom Tradition. — Batler perpetuates h.-- Its Origia.-* 
Plymouth not responsible for Weymouth. — ConsultaUon of the 
two Colonies. — Sanders goes to Maine for Provisions. — Dui- 
gers of the English. — Their Perils considered by the Court.— 
Standish sent to Weymouth to capture Indians. — > His Ingtrae- 
tions. — Insulting Conduct of the Indians.— Pratt's providao- 
tial Esci^. — He relates the wretched Condition of Weymouth. 

— Pratt is pursued. — His Pursuer captured as a Spy. — Stand- 
ish arrives at Weymouth. — Makes known the Conipiraey. — 
The Captain's Policy. — Indians pretend they know hia Otufaet* 

— Their Insults. — The boasting of Indian Braves. —-The For* 
bearancc of the Captain. 

The planting of Weston's colony at Weymouth 
pi^oved an unfortunate affair. It was composed of 
bad materials, and managed without tact, judgment, 
or prudence. The men were indolent, vicious, and 
destitute of public spirit. Their supplies were soon 
exhausted, and, by the end of February, 1633, tbej 
were reduced to great distress. They then degraded 
themselves to become " hewers of wood and car- 
riers of water '* to the Indians, for a meal's victuals, 
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ordmaiy industry, emi^oyed in other 
direetioiifl, they mi^t have supplied themselves far 
DMxre abundantly. 

So reduced in strength had the men become, in 
consequence of the want of food, that one of them, 
who Ufas engaged in digging clams, sunk in the 
mud; and being unable to extricate himself, was 
overwhelmed by the rising tide, and drowned. 

The Indians knew the weakness of the Wey- 
moathites, and, on account of the servile services 
diey had received from them, they regarded them 
with contempt. To reduce them to still greater 
•traits, they refused to lend or sell them any corn, 
b^anS) or bread, on any terms. The men resorted 
to theft. When they found any of the hiding- 
{daces where the Indians concealed their grain, they 
dug it up, and appropriated it to their own use. 
The Indians complained and threatened. To ap- 
pease them, some of the criminals were whipped 
and placed in the stocks. As this neither produced 
amendment, nor pacified the natives, more severe 
Bieasiires were resorted to, and one of them was 
jiung^ A tradition has become current, that at this 
execution, a sick, feeble, and worthless old man, 
wbo eould have rendered no aid to repel an attack 
cf the Indians, was substituted in the place of the 
eriminal, who was a strong young man, and might 
to of great service to the colony in time of war. 
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Ab the exectttkni wae maiadj to vatiify tbe 
it was argued liiat one person wovld masww as wdl 
for that purpose as another, so long as ib» mem^fm 
were deceiyed, which might easily be efl^ted fay 
dressing the innocent sick person in the dodMt of 
the criminal. The Indians would then suppMe tlMt 
the guilty person was on the gallows. UaiwUi 
nately, this tradition has been widely circofaifte^, mA 
rendered immortal by Butler, in the fbUowiag lines 
of Hudibras : — 

" Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 
And hang the guiltless in their stead. 
Of whom the churches have less need ; 
As lately happened/' 

It is proper that this base slander should ie 
denied. We have not seen a particle of endsnie 
that such a shameful transaction erer took ptaoa • 
The first writer w1k> alludes to it mentions it (Mm- 
ply as a suggestion that was made at the tfiOMy bat 
which was rejected. The nearest appronmaliom Id 
eyidence of such an occurrence is the statenMBt ^ 
Mr. Hubbard, that the person executed was ndif 
guilty, as were many of the others ; ** yet it is 
sible that justice might be executed, not on hiai 
most deserved it, but on him tiiat ooaU best 
spared, or who waai not likely to live baf , if 
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jUteen let akiiie." Bat even this language does 
mNi CMif y the kka, that after one person had been 
MMBled, anoUier one wai executed in his stead ; 
bat onljt that of the many criminals, the most 
gniltj one might not have been selected for thai and 
m. Yet the one who was tried and 
was the one who was executed, and 
wiMMM gnlt is admitted. But even if it were other- 
wifl% and the unjust substitution had taken place^ 
the Puritans are not to be censured. They were 
nowise connected with the affair, and seem not to 
hfiMe b^ea informed of it until it was over, when the 
bmelligence was communicated by a messenger from 
Weymouth. The two colonies were entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. The Puritans at Plymouth 
were in no sense responsible for the deeds of the 
odMBr aettlement. Butler errs in calling them «< our 
faffetiuren of New England." They were not Puri- 
tans* We have no CFidence that they had a church, 
or ^bat any of them were members of a church; 
and nothing that they did should be allowed to 
mjure, in the least degree, the reputation of the 
FygiiaMk 

When the -settlers at Weymouth found it impos- 
tHkHe to obtain any thing from the Indians with their 
C4Wigeiit, they resoked to supply their wants by 
Ukin§ forcible possession of their stores. To this 
end they dosed up eyery entrance to their town, 
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except one, and strengthened the defences fAMn 
thej had built Before entering upon their fyrrngtig 
expedition, which would be equivalent to a deeknw 
tion of war, they consulted with the leading men m 
Fiymonth. 

Thej narrated the conduct of the Indians, tfat 
painful straits to which the colony was reduced, and 
the absolute necessity of their procuring 8a|»plieS^ 
They then disclosed their intended attack, and asked 
their opinion. After giving the matter their seiiooii 
consideration, the Puritans expressed the opinimi 
that the contemplated movement would be untim^t 
impolitic, and dangerous ; that it would be a Tiola- 
tion of the law of their king, and of the law of 
God ; and they presented a variety of fbrciUe reCH 
sons to dissuade them from its execution. Thif 
iudicious advice they resolved to ccmiply With fbf 
the present. Their next measure was to send Hmt 
overseer, Mr. Jotm. Sanders, to the coast of Maine, 
for provisions. The friends at Plymouth supf^ed 
him with com for his voyage, on which he set out 
in the latter part of February. 

Afler his departure, additional evidence was dis- 
covered of the conspiracy among the Indians. It 
was more fidly divulged by some of the Indians 
themselves. Dangers thickened around the Bng^ 
lish. They were so few and weak, in comparisen 
with the neighboring tribes, that if there had been a 
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flld4ei^ flimultaneoofl, and courageous attack, on tha 
p^ fl£ the savages who had joined the plot, they 
pppUi easilj haye annihilated both settlements. 
Thifl the English knew. They were aware, also» 
that no time was to be lost ; that whilst they were 
dobheniting, the war whoop might ring in their ears, 
wi their hearth fires be quenched in blood. At 
th0 WPual meeting of the General Court, whieh 
mw occurred, the whole subject was submitted by 
tb9 governor to that body. They referred it to the 
goremory his asiustant, and the captain, with such 
otbars as they might be disposed to consult. This 
c^ammittee were empowered to devise and execute 
fluch measures as the exigency seemed to them to 
^fiM^^nA. The conclusion to which this committee 
came was, that Captain Standish should take as 
many men as he thought necessary for the purpose, 
and proceed to the Massachusetts, ostensibly for 
trade. After making Weston's colony acquainted 
with the bloody conspiracy which had been formed 
against the English, and the real object of this visit, 
Standish was then to open trsule with the Indians, 
anid cfirefttUy observe all their demeanor; but he 
was to avoid, if possible, an actual collision, until 
an Indian by the name of Wituwamat was in his 
power, whom he was to kill, and then send his 
h^fii to Plymouth. This fellow was selected as a 
viftilDf Jbeoause be was a notorious, insulting villain, 
10 
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^faofle conduct had previously been ettremely agjj|riP 
yating. He had boasted in a pompous and irritaim|f 
manner of haying shed the blood of both EngfiA 
and French, whom he derided for want of cOUra^ 
saying that " they died crying, making sour fMi^ 
more like children than men." On a former ocdh' 
sion, when Captain Standish was at Manolnet; A&f 
fellow endeayored to persuade Canacum, the sai^hem' 
of that .place, to destroy him, as he then had a iUr 
Opportunity, stating to him that the MassachosetfB, 
in order to secure their own preseryation, had coIoh 
bined to cut off Weston's colony, but had cofr 
chided to delay until they were strong enoo^ to 
destroy Plymouth also. As he now had the ca{^ 
tain in his power, it was a good time to pat him ' 
and his company out of the way. 

In consequence of his known enmity to the colo-' 
nists, and of the threats which he had used, it wttH ' 
considered important to the safety of the settlein 
that he should be slain. Hence the instructions to 
the captain to ayoid an attack until l^tuwamat waA 
in his power. 

The captain took only eight men with him oil 
this perilous expedition. He thought that a larger 
number would excite suspicion among the IhdianB 
of their conspiracy being detected. Before he set 
out, a messenger by the name of Pratt arriyed ttt' 
Plymouth, from Weston's plantation, with a paek' 
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on his shoulders, bringing information that the stAle 
Cff things there was worse than ever. The m^i 
W«re reduced to the extremes of poverty, having 
been obliged to sell their clothes for food, and now, 
being unable to go in pursuit of food on account of 
their nakedness, they were perishing from cold and 
fiunine. If at any time they obtained victuals, the 
Indians were so strong and bold that they would 
enter their houses, take it from the pot where it was 
being cooked, and in a tantalizing manner would eat 
it before their eyes. If they remonstrated, the sav- 
ages would put a knife to their breasts and threaten 
their lives. One of the colonists had abandoned his 
companions and turned savage ; the most of the 
people had forsaken tlie town, and made their ren- 
dezvous wherever they happened to find food. They 
had separated into three companies, very few of 
them having any powder or shot with which to pro- 
cure game or defend themselves if attacked. What 
would be the ultimate result he knew not. Being 
afraid to tarry there any longer, he had set out, al- 
though he knew not the way, to come to Plymouth 
and ask the privilege of remaining there till afiairs 
became more settled. 

Soon after this man had left the Massachusetts, at 
Weymouth, the Indians missed him, and suspecting 
that he had gone to Plymouth, they immediately 
9dpt a messenger in pursuit of him, probably with 
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orders to put hiin to death ; as they expressed the 
opinioii he would ne^er reach Fljmonth, but would 
be devoured by wild beasts on the journey. Ghiided 
by a kiiid Providence, Pratt lost his way ; so tint 
the Indian in pursuit, who took the usual roiile« 
missed him, and thus his life was saved. The In* 
dian passed by Plymouth on his way to Buzzaard^ 
Bay. When he returned he stopped there, pretend* 
ing to make a friendly call, but in reality to observe 
their condition, and see whether they were reduced 
to the poverty and helplessness of Weston's peopfoy 
which he hoped was the case ; the intelligence of 
which, he knew would be glad tidings to the Masaar 
chusetts. The governor immediately arrested Idmy 
and kept him a prisoner. He was sent to the fort 
and chained to a staple, where he was informed lie 
must remain under guard until Standish returned 
from his expedition against his tribe. This most 
have been evil tidings to the poor captive spy, nrfio 
knew that his own people were only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to pounce upon the colcmj 
hke a vulture upon its prey, and who, by his present 
captivity, had abundant reason to believe that their 
conspiracy was detected, and would be punished. 

After P^ratt's relation, Standish, with his small 
company, proceeded to Weymouth with all speed* 
When they arrived, seeing the ship which was con- 
nected wkh the colony in the harbor, they went on 
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board to have some consultation as to the best 
Bseasures to be adopted with reference to the f^ 
IHoaching crisis. Finding no one on deck, they 
entered the calmi. No one was there ! They ex- 
amined other parts of the vessel, and to their great 
sarprise found it entirely forsaken — not even one 
person left as guard. What did it mean 1 Had the 
crew been slain by the Indians since Pratt left ? 
Appearances did not favor such a conclusion. No 
we^ons were about, as if left in haste ; no marks 
of Uood were seen. Had they then been seized 
and taken into captivity ? To ascertain whether 
they were in the neighborhood, one of the men on 
board fired a musket. Immediately the overseer 
and several of his companions presented themselves 
upon the shore. They were there for the purpose 
of gathering ground nuts and other articles to eat. 
After salutations were exchanged. Captain Standish 
asked, — 

*« How do you dare to leave your ship, and Uve in 
so much security ? " 

*« O," repUed they, utterly insensible of their per-' 
ilous condition, '<we have no fear of the Indians, 
but live with them and suffer them to lodge with us, 
without our having a gun or sword, or even needing" 
one." 

" Well, well," said Standish, « if you have no oc- 
casion for vigilance, so much the better. But where 

10 • 
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are thoae whom Mr. Sanders left in chargq otaiSmk: 
during bis absence ? " 

*« They are at the plantation." Thither the cap^ 
tain went. He informed them of the Indian cqi^ 
spiracjy and that the object of his visit was to cut 
off the ringleaders. He also invited them, if th^y, 
were so disposed, to reside at Plymouth, until this, 
dark cloud had passed away, and they were placedi 
in circumstances more favorable to their prosperity^ 
But if they thought it advisable to pursue any other, 
course, he would assist them to the extent of his 
abihty. The^ men now had their eyes opened* 
They were surprised at their own previous blind* 
ness. They could call to recollection various cix^ 
cumstances which had occurred in their intercourse 
with the natives, which were in keeping with the 
consfMracy. They acknowledged that it was all of 
divine mercy that they had not been slain before tbei 
captain*s arrival. They desired tliat he would pro- 
ceed at once to the accomplishment of his object. 
He enjoined upon them the observance of thje 
greatest secrecy, that the Indians might not discover 
their intentions. 

He also advised them to send ordei^s to that third 
of the company who were at the greatest distance 
from the plantation to return, and, on pain of death, 
to keep the town, promising to supply, from his own 
stores* each man with a pint of com a day. Some 
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tittle dafMed before anj active meaMtres wore 
tdopted, in consequeoce of storms and rain. Dor- 
tag Ma delay^ an Indian visited the plantatioii, 
bringing some skins, professedly to trade. In reality 
he was a spy, whose object it was to obtain, in a 
covert manner, what information he could respecting 
the suspicions and plans of the English. The cap* 
taiB endeavored to appear perfectly friendly and un- 
iiMpecting, yet when the spy returned, he reported 
that he saw from the captain's eyes that there was 
: anger in his heart. The Indians, therefore, thought 
that their conspiracy was detected. But, instead of 
retieating beyond the reach of the English, until 
their lirrangements with the other tribes were con- 
Miiimated, they put on a bold front, visited the {^aa- 
talion frequently, and even expressed the beUef to 
them that their object was to slay them. One of 
their braves, whose name was Pecksuot, a man of 
coorage, but at the same time a braggadocio, went 
to Hobbamock, who was with Standish as his inter- 
preter, and told him that he had been informed that 
the captain had come to *< kill himself and the rest 
of the salvages." «< Tell him," said he, *« we know 
it, but we neither fear him, nor will we shun him ; 
let him attack u^ when he pleases, he shall not take 
us by surprise." These were courageous words for 
one who had reason to believe that his {dots 
discovered. He was probably endbdidened Igr 
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confidenee in the success of the conspiracy. "The 
In^ans who had entered into the alliance were ilo 
nameroas, and the colonists so few and feeble^ Aat 
success seemed to them almost a certaintj. fiEene^^ 
these insulting savages would sometimes come to the 
plantation alone, or several together, and, placing 
themselves in the presence of the captain^ wotdd 
whet dieir knives, sharpen their points, and nudke 
various gestures and speeches of an insulting natarey 
as if on purpose to irritate him to some deed of 
blood. Wituwamat was not wanting on these occn- 
sions. He boasted of the fine qualities of his knife, 
on the handle of which was pictured a woman's face ; 
« but," said he, « I have another at home with which 
I have killed both French and English, and that faioth 
a man's face on it ; and by and by these two must 
marry." Not long after, when speaking of the knife 
he then had, he said, ^* By and by this shall see, and 
by and by it shall eat, but not speak ; " as if alluding 
to some intended murder which his knife would com- 
mit silently, whilst the muskets of the English always 
reported their doings. Pecksuot was a man of large 
size and great muscular strength, while Standish was 
comparatively small. On one occasion he said to 
Standish, — 

<« Yott are a great officer, but a little man ; and 
dioiigh I am no sachem, yet I am a courageous man» 
rMd posMfs great strength.'* 
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All theio things the captain endured with much 
forbearance. His determination was fixed, and his 
plans formed ; he was only waiting a suitable oppor- 
tunity for their execution. He wisely resolved that 
no insults of the savages should betray him into pre- 
mamre movements. Like the lion, with his eye 
fixed upon his prey, he calmly waited for a favorable 
VHOment of attack. It was not long before this 
arrived. 



CHAPTER X. 



« 8m, bia face if black and fuU of blood ; 
Hia ejeballa llutfaer oat than when he Uvad; 
auring ftiU ginady, lika ft Btnangled ABaa ; 
Hia hair upreared, bis noatrila atretcbed witb atrofgliBg ; 
Bia haada abroad diaidayed, aa one tbat gnaped 
And tuggad for 11^, and wna by atrengtb aubdued." — Sb AxarsAM* 



A sileat, Imt fearful Massacre.— Hobbamock eompfimeati 
isb.— Women held Captives. — An Indian eacapea.^-' 
Englishmen among the Indians. — The Indians haste away at 
Midnight. — They meet Standish and Ins Men. — A Skirmiab. — 
The Indiana defeated. — Hobbamock's Bravery. — > The ladiaa 
Women released uninjured.- The Puritans responsible for Ibe 
Massacre. — < Their Apology. ^— A young Indian's Confession. -— 
Standish returns, taking an Indian's Head. •— The captured Spy 
recc^izes it. — The Spy released and sent as a Measengw.^ 
A Squaw brings back an Answer. —> The three EngliahBMn 
killed. — The Terror of the Natives. — They attempt 4o send a 
Peace-offering to the (Governor. — The Bos^ is wrecked.— 
Robinson's Letter. 

On the day following the conversation which we 
gave at the close of the last chapter, a combination 
of circumstances seemed to indicate to Standish 
that the favorable moment for the execution of hi^ 
plans had arrived. Pecksuot, Wituwamat, with 
another Indian, and a young villain about eighteen 
years of age, brother to Wituwamat, who had 
I^ayed many scurrilous tricks upon the more feeble 
of the colonists, were together in one house ; there 
were also present about the same number of the 
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En^&rfi, with Hobbamock. The door being made 
fast, SCandiflh gave the signal for the dreadful work 
of death to be commenced. Each man chose hit 
yictmi, and the fearfid struggle began. Standish 
selected the insulting braggadocio, Pecksuot, and 
snatching the knife from his neck, which he had 
impndentty sharpened in the captain's presence, he 
{rimiged it in his heart's blood ! One blow was not 
sufficient The Indian resisted. He was wounded 
again ; he endeavored to recover ; his eyes glared ; 
he snatched violently after his knife, but failed to 
get it ; he fought with the energy of despair : the 
struggle was terrific, but brief. In a few minutes, 
the boastfbl warrior ceased to breathe. He had 
wlietted his knife for his own death. At the same 
time* similar conflicts were in progress between 
Wituwamat and an Englishman, and the other In- 
dian and a colonist. They knew that all flight was 
impossible. There was no quarter asked nor 
offered ; one of each couple must die ; one or the 
other party must be exterminated. They fought 
widi desperation to the very last. There were no 
dirieks, no cries, no war whoops ; nothing but a 
deadly struggle. Their silence rendered the contest 
more awfiil. A shriek would have been a rehef. 
in a few minutes, all the savages were dead except 
ibe youth. He was reserved to be hanged. During 
afl this time, Hobbamock was a silent spectator of 
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the tragic scene. He took no part with eidi«r« 
After it was all over, he said to Standishy whilst a^ 
smile played over his features, «* Yesterday, Peokn 
suot, bragging of his own strength and stature, amdt 
though you were a great captain, yet you were but 
a little man ; but to-day, I see you are big enough 
to lay him on the ground." But Standish desired 
not his praise ; he was intent upon the overthrow 
of the conspirators. Some Indian women Vho 
were at Weymouth he committed to the custody of 
Weston's people, for safe keeping till further orders* 
He then sent a messenger to another company of 
the men, with instructions for them to kill all the 
Indians who were with them. They slew two. 
Standish and a few others went to another plaoe, 
and killed one more. It was the captain's design to 
have kept all this concealed from the natives ; but 
his purpose was defeated, through the negligence of 
one. of the men in suffering an Indian to escape, 
who immediately disclosed these massacres to the 
tribe. 

A short time previous to this tragic adventure, 
three of Weston's men had gone and offered to 
build canoes for the sachem of one of the tribes in 
the neighborhood, where they had formerly been 
well fed, when performing similar service. The 
first night of their arrival, at a late hour, a messen- 
ger came, almost breathless, perhaps the one wiiq 
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had esci^ped from Wejmoath, who deliyered, in ]u0 
own luiguage, a diort message. What it was, the 
Ba^ishmen kanew not That it was of great im- 
portance, was eTident from the conduct of the 
Iniltans ; for no sooner was it deliyered, than a 
general excitement was produced. The Indians 
arMe, hastilj dressed themselves, seized their bows 
and arrows, gathered together for a few moments' 
eoBsuhation, and then, telling the English that they 
were going a hunting, and would return with plenty 
f^ yenison, they hastily departed. 

The eldest and most experienced Englishmen 
pieaent thonght that this midnight manceuyre aiH 
gned nothing good. Viewing this conduct of the 
indiaiM in connection with the strict charge of 
Standish, that none of the men should leave the 
[rfantaticm, he feared that a colUsion had, or would 
soon ensue. He proposed to his companions to 
retnrn. They unwisely refused. He set out, there- 
fore, alone. To avoid discovery, in case of pursuit, 
he shunned the paths, and groped his way in the 
darkness, through the unbroken fields and forests, 
by which means he successfully escaped. 

After the massacre at Weymouth, the captain 
took half of his own men, with one or two of We»- 
lon's party and Hobbamock, and went forth to 
likmder the Indians. After marching some die- 
tanee* they met a party of the natives coming 
11 
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towarda them — probably those who had left home 
so suddenij at night. Each regarded the other «•; 
on a beUigerent expedition. A hill being near, tlie> 
possession of which would gire advantage in tha 
fight, both parties endeavored to obtain it Stand' 
ish was successfiiL The Indians then ran, accord-^ 
ing to their usual custom, and, concealing then*- 
selves behind trees, rocks, and bushes, let fly e» 
shower of arrows, aimed especially at Standish and 
Hobbamock. The combativeness of Hobbamock 
was now excited. He threw off his coat, and 
dashed in among them with great bravery. The 
savages, knowing him, retreated. Hobbamock pur« 
sued. The English could not keep up with him. 
These latter, seeing the arm and half of a hice of 
a notorious character in the act of drawing hit 
bow at Captain Standish, two of them fired at hiiii« 
and broke his exposed arm. The Indians retreated 
to a swamp. The c^tain endeavored to hcAd a 
parley with them. They returned insulting Ian* 
guage. He then challenged the sachem to show 
himself and fight openly like a man, and not get 
behind trees, and use hard words, like a cowardly 
squaw* His challenge and ridicule were alike un- 
heeded. The sachem and his men fled, leaving the 
English victorious. The captain then returned to 
Weymouth. The Indian women who were thet)a 
he released without any iiyury. He would not evien. 
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attow the men to take from them their beayer §at* 
BMiits, m>r in any waj to insult them. We cannot 
but admire his scrupulous regard for the helpless* 
ness and delicacy of the female sex. 

In order to screen the Puritans from the respon* 
sihilitjr of this massacre of the Indians at Wej* 
month, it will not do to saj that Standish was not a 
member of the church, and, therefore, was no more 
of a Puritan than the men of Weston's colony ; 
that be was merely a mihtary officer, and in this 
campaign against the enemy, was governed by ordi- 
nary mihtary usages ; for, admitting that all this 
waa true, it must not be forgotten that he had re- 
caived special instructions from the proper authori- 
tiea at Plymouth how to proceed, and had simply 
executed those instructions. He was their senrant, 
and had done their bidding ; they were, therefore^ 
responsible for his deeds. 

The best justification of the act must be based 
upon the perilous condition in which the English 
were then placed. They knew their own weakness ; 
they were aware of the existence of a powerful 
conspiracy against them ; they had received inteUi* 
gmice of the dreadful massacre by the Indians in 
Virginia. No time was to be lost. The savages 
might come down upon them with the suddenness- 
and terriblenesB of an Alpine avalanche* It ap*' 
paaied to them essential to their safe^, that they 
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flAHNild take tiie ioititttiye in the approaeliiiig eon* 
flieti that by aome bold and aeyeie stroke, ting^ 
tfhoidd send terror among the Indians before the;^ 
were generally aware of the discovery of their ean^ 
spiracy. In ftmning oar opinion of the moriditj' 
of ^ir conduct in this trying crisis, we must hate 
some regard to the sentiments which generally pt^ 
▼ailed among Christian people at that time, respeeik 
ing the lawfulness of defensive war. 

After the massacre, a young Indian, who was efk 
mild, amiable, and confiding disposition, although he 
knew of the death of his countrymen, came fetti^ 
lessly to the captain, professing love and good wflli 
and honestly confessed that the Indians had reeolVid 
to murder Weston's colony so soon as two mwt 
canoes were finished, which Weston's men weM 
making for them at the time of the outbreak, tM 
with which they intended to have taken tlteir sliipe. 

Weston's people were now thoroughly tired of 
the new settlement. It had proved a fidlure, and 
they were resolved to abandon it. Some of them 
were desirous of going to the coast of Maine, wMl 
the hope of finding a passage to England in eone 
of the fishermen which resorted there. Stanch 
fhrniii^ed them with corn to reach the coast, whieh 
so redoeed the little quantity he had, as to leftfts 
him hardly enough to last till he could return hoflne^ 
Otinrs of Hwrn prelei'red to go with him to FlyVK 
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oittbt aa tbffy did not want to associate with those 
who were going to Maine. AAer the former party 
had sailed and cleared the bay, Standish took the 
others in his shallop and returned victoriously to 
Plymouth^ where he was received with great joy. 

He did not fail to obey the commcuid of the gov- 
ernor to bring back with him the head of one of the 
prominent conspirators. As an object of terror to 
the Indians, it was set up in a conspicuous place in 
the fort. 

The Indian who pursued Pratt, but failed of over- 
taking him, was lefl, it will be remembered, a pris- 
oner at Plymouth. When the bloody trophy of the 
captain was shown him, he was asked if he knew 
whose head it was. He looked mournfully upon it, 
and said, <«Yes; it is WituwamatV He also con- 
fessed the conspiracy, and said that his chief was 
urged to it by his men, among whom five were more 
urgent in pressing liim into it than the others, two 
of whom, Pecksuot and Wituwamat, were slain. 
The other three were medicine men, or conjurors. 
He denied being implicated in it himself. He said 
he did not belong to their tribe, but was a stranger 
among them, and earnestly entreated the colonists 
not to put him to death. Hobbamock interceded for 
him, and gave him a good character, though it after- 
wards appeared that he was induced so to do by the 
influence of a bribe. 
11* 
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The Puritans were not revengefiiL The ^leddmg 
of blood afforded them no pleasure. Hence thej 
had no disposition to execute the unfortunate nathre 
who was now in their power. Having recently been 
so victorious, they could afford now to be generous* 
Besides, by sparing his Kfe and sending him homCi 
thej could forward a message to his chief which 
might prevent the necessity of further bloodshed. 
He was accordingly released and brought before the 
governor, who charged him, through Hobbamocki 
the interpreter, to say to Obtakiest, the chief of the 
Massachusetts Indians, that the Puritans would not 
have attacked them if they had not been compelled 
to by their own treachery, and therefore the conspip- 
ators were to blame ; that if he entered into another 
similar plot, they would drive him from his country^ 
and utterly extirpate his tribe ; of this he was now 
fairly warned ; and also that he must send back the 
three Englishmen he had, and not slay them ; that 
he must not injure what is lefl of the plantation at 
Weymouth ; and that this messenger must come back 
with the English, or with an answer, or with bodi, 
and they would guaranty him a safe return. They 
then gave him his liberty. For a long time nothing 
was heard from the chief in reply to this messages 
nor from the captive English. Finally, an Indian 
woman entered Plymouth, and informed them diat 
Obtakiest had received the message, but that it came 
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too late to save the lives of the Englisn ; he eic- 
preased great regret on this account, as he would have 
sent them back if thej had been Uving. She also 
said, that he desired reconciHation with the English, 
but that his men were too fearful to come to Plym- 
outh to negotiate a treaty ; and that Obtakiest him- 
self ¥ras so apprehensive of a sudden attack of the 
English, that he had no certain dwelling-place, but 
changed his encampment daily to avoid discovery. 

This sudden and success^ attack of Standish 
struck such terror into the Indians, as completely to 
arrest the execution of their conspiracy. So panic- 
stricken were they, that they abandoned their own 
dwellings and fled hither and thither, in woods, 
swvnpe, and other unfrequented places, as if they 
thought the whole English colony were in close pur- 
suit. By their exposures during these flights, they 
caught various diseases, of which many of them died, 
among whom were Canacum, Aspinet and lanoughy 
the sachems of Buzzard's Bay, Eastham, and Barn- 
stable. They had not courage even to plant their 
usual amount of com, on which they were greatly 
dependent for food. At last the natives of one place 
ventured to man a small boat, and load it vrith 
presents, as a kind of pecu^e-ofiering to the governor. 
On its voyage to the colony it was wrecked, and 
three of the men were lost. The only one who 
escaped did not dare to proceed to Plymouth, bwt 
returned. It is not unlkely that this catastrophe 
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was interpreted bj the Indians as unfavorable to 
themselyes; for lanough had given out that the 
Grod of the English was angry with the Indians, and 
was determined to destroy them. It would baT6 
been, therefore, very natural for them, under the inr 
fluence of their superstitious fears, to have construed 
this disaster into an illustration of the truth of 
lanough's prediction. 

The Puritans kept their friends in England in- 
formed as fully as they could of the history of the 
colony. The conspiracy and its suppression, being 
important events, had a prominent place in their 
correspondence. When Mr. RoHnson, their pastor 
at Leyden, who had commended them to God in 
earnest prayer, at the time of their departure from 
Delf Haven, heard of the slaughter of the Indians, 
his benevolent heart was painfully affected. He 
wrote a letter to the church at Plymouth, in which 
he exhorted them to consider the disposition of their 
captain, who was of a warm temper. ' " He hoped 
that the Lord had sent him among them for good, it 
they used him right," but at the same time expressed 
the fear that he may be wanting <^ in that tendemets 
of the life of man, made after God^s image, which 
was meet." The overflowing benevolence of his 
soul burst forth in that memorable passage : «< O, 
how happy a thing had it been, that you had> con- 
verted some before you killed any ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** With bumble prayer and fasting, 

In every strait aad grief, 
Tliey sought the Everlasting, 

And found a snre relief. 
Their covenant-God overshadowed them, 

Their shield from every foe, 
And gave them here a dwelling-place 

Two hundred years ago." — Rev. Dr. Flirt. 

Th» Conspiracy checked. — > Arrival of a Blacksmith in disuse. — 
Who he is. — He hears unwelcome News. — He sails for Wey- 
mouth. — - Is cast away and robbed. — Kindness of the Puritans. 
— « Repaid with Ingratitude. — The Puritans without a Charter. — 
"niA Advantage of it. — Their first Patent. — The Ambition of 
John Pierce. — Is disappointed. — Arrival of more Immigrants, 
and Stores. — The Distress of the Colony. — Admiral West. — 
Cannot subdue the Fishermen. — Community of Goods aban- 
dooed.— Self-Dependence. — Its Results. — The five Kernels of 
Com. — No Bread ! — Patience of the Sufierers. — Long Drought 
—Day of Fasting and Prayer. — Refreshing Showers. — Efiect 
upon the Natives. 

So saccessful were the measures of Standish at 
Weymouth in intimidating the Indians, that no other 
attempt was made against the Plymouth colony for 
half a century. During this long period of quiet, 
the Mttle' settlement at Plymouth attained to some 
degree of maturity. 

A short time after the return of Standish, and the 
abandonment of the plantation at Weymouth, a fish- 
ing vessel entered the harbor of Plymouth. A boat 
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put off to the shore, bringing an Englishman* wiio 
pretended to be a blacksmith. He went among die 
colonists, inquiring about work, but at the same time 
asking many questions respecting the history and 
prospects of Weston's colony. He was informed of 
the conspiracy, of the massacre, and of the total 
abandonment of the place. This stranger wai 
Weston himself in disguise 1 The intelligence he 
received fell upon his ear like the death-knell of his 
high hopes. The experiment of that plantation liar- 
ing involved a heavy expenditure, he was anxious to 
see if something had not been gained. At any rate, 
he wished to know the worst. He therefore toA a 
shallop with two or three men, and set out to visit it 
A heavy storm arose, which drove him from his 
course towards the Merrimac, where he was wrecked, 
and with difficulty escaped with his life. To com- 
plete his misfortunes, he was soon discovered by the 
Indians, who robbed him of all he had saved from 
the shallop, and stripped him of his clothes, even to 
his shirt. In this distressed condition he manafed 
to reach Portsmouth, where he borrowed some 
clothes, returned to Plymouth, and entreated die 
Puritans to loan him some beaver. Although die 
colony was reduced to great straits, yet, in view of 
his greater wretchedness, it was concluded to lend 
him a hundred and seventy pounds of beaver, la 
ttua transaotioii the Puritans exhibited great kindness. 



TbfBj were wider ao oUigaitioiis to Weatoii. He 
had iion&med upon them no fiivorv. Thoagk he 
wee iormerlj interested in the Plymouth settlemem, 
fei firott perKHui eonsiderations he abandoned it, 
and eeauaeoced one on his own account. The bad 
cendaot of his settlers were, in ail probabilitj, the 
oocaam of the Indian conspiracy and the massacre. 
Tbey were extremely undesirable neighbors. Al- 
tkou|^ they receired nothing but good from the Pu- 
n$emet in return they ridiculed and slandered th&aa. 
Weaton* therefore, had no claims up<m Plymouth* 
The eondhict of the Puritans in loaning him this 
beaver was unmerited kindness. This will be the 
OMMre appereatf when it is remembered that he could 
gifte them no security. 

With this borrowed capital Weston commenced 
tns Ibftunes anew ; yet such was his dishonesty and 
ingratitade, that he not only failed to pay for the 
beaFer^ but, instead thereof, he maligned and opposed 
the Puritans on every occasion. We cannot deem 
it any other than a fortunate circumstance, that his 
colony was broken up so early. With such a man 
at its head, and such characters for its materials as 
his colonists were, nothing could have been expected 
fipom its continuance but a series of internal dissen- 
sions among themselves, and of external troublea 
>iiith the Indians. 

Vnien the Puritans left England in 16^0, thejr 
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Miled under the protectioii of the l^urginia eompaajr, 
with the inteption of setthng in Virginia, bodm- 
where in the vicinitj of Hudson's Rirer. At dnt 
time, the territory of Virginia extended to the fiirtj- 
fifth degree of north latitude, to Paiwamaqiioddtf 
Bay ; but their patent having been taken out ia the 
name of an individual, Mr. John Wincob, who did 
not accompany them, never rendered them any ier- 
vice. This appears like a misfortune ; butt -i^ 
reality, it was a blessing. Even if they could have 
made us^ of their patent, it was not what they 
wanted. It was essentially defective, inasmuch as it 
did not grant them what they desired above all 
things else — liberty of conscience; so that when 
they landed at Plymouth, they were uncharteredf 
unpatented. They were in the wilderness^ unfet- 
tered by any royal limits or «< ccHnpany " restric* 
tions. Contrary to the design of the Virginia com* 
pany, yea, contrary to their own intentions, they 
found themselves in a new world, three thousand 
miles from home, in the full enjo3rment of liberty 
of conscience. God, in his kind providence, had 
given them that which the king, in his lugotryi 
would have withheld. In answer to their prayers, 
yet contrary to their hopes, the storms of Heaven 
had driven them into a harbor of freedom. 

The first patent taken out for Plymouth was in 
the name of John Pierce, as trustee* This gentle- 
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BMM, atmkg the prospective growth of die eoiovf , 
Ind Ihb ambition aiid eoretoiiaiiefls so greatly ex* 
cited, that he proenred another patent for his awn 
m, by means of which he intended to have hdd 
the eolonists as his tenants, and to have compelled 
4iem ^to stte in his courts as chief lord." Bet 
Ph>Tidenoe iras against him. He made two at- 
tempts to reach this comitry, from England, widi a 
company of emigrants, and both times was driven 
bai^ by disastrous storms. Being thwarted in his 
project by heavy losses, and other misfortunes, he 
was glad to sell to the Puritans, for five hundred 
pounds, his patent ^diich had cost him but fifty. 

The emigrants who' had been driven back with 
Pieree came over in another vessel, called the Ann. 
8he was soon followed by the Little James, vrfao 
brought sixty passengers, and a quantity of supplies 
for the colony. These stores were very acceptable, 
as those of the Puritans were nearly gone. To ao 
low a condition were they brou^t, that they had 
nothing better to extend to their newly arrived 
guests than lobsters and cold water. The impor- 
tance of these stores may be inferred from the foct 
that a day was set apart for special thanksgiving 
and praise on account of this arrival. 

In the month of June, 1623, one of the vessels in 
which Pierce had made one of his unsuccessfol at- 
tempts to cross the Atlantic, arrived at PI] 
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She was commanded by Captain Franois West, wlio 

had received t^e appointment of Admiral of New 
England, and had been commissioned to prevent alL 
vessels from trading or fishing on the coast, without 
a license from the New England CounciL Bat the 
fishermen being too independent and strong for 
him, he could not execute his conunission* He 
gave it up as a hopeless undertaking, and sailed for 
Southern Virginia. To prevent any similar annoj- 
ance in future, the fishermen presented a petition to 
Parliament, who passed an order that fishing should 
be free. 

" Until this time, there had been a community of 
interest among the colonists. Each man raised 
what he chose, and threw it into a common stock« 
from which the overseers supplied to each familj^ 
according to their number. Land was not^owned 
hj individuals. It was all common. Each man 
cultivated what he pleased, and gave the products to 
the general store. This experiment of a commu- 
hitj of goods, like many others which have been 
tried since, did not work welL As no wages could 
be given to any one for their labors in the field, and 
as those who were disposed to be idle were sure of 
their proportion of supplies, whether they worked 
or not, it was decided to abandon the system, and 
make every family support themselves. Accord^ 
ingly» at a general meeting held in April of this 
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yeaif (16S3y) a certain portion of land was assigned 
Wo eYBTj man, bj lot, for cuitivation. All weret 
tbereibre, thrown upon their own labors for the 
bruits of the earth. Exceptions were made only in 
the case of public officers and of fishermen, who, 
bmig engaged for the welfare of the colony in other 
directions, were considered worthy of a share of the 
products of the soil, though they assisted not in 
raising them. Immediately after the allotment of 
the land, the men began to cultivate ; yea, so great 
was tibe interest which had been excited by the new 
system, that women and children entered the fields, 
and labored so effectively, that a much larger quan- 
tity of com was planted than was expected. This 
Mng over, they were again reduced to want. 
Their provisions were entirely consumed. A ^m- 
ple, affecting, yet very appropriate memorial of their 
condition at that time, was presented at the centen- 
nial celebration of their landing, which was ob- 
served December 22, 1820, at Plymouth. After an 
address from Hon. Daniel Webster, which occupied 
two hours in its delivery, and wliich was " correct 
in its historical statements, powerful in argument, 
rich in description, and pathetic and eloquent in 
action," a procession was formed, which marched to 
the new court-house, escorted by the Standish 
Guards, under the command of Captain Weston. 
As they entered, to the sound of spirit-stirring music, 
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the elegantlj decorated hall, and passed down tiie 
long rows of tables, Vichly ladened with the luxmiM 
of the sea and land, five kernels of parched ooni 
were observed upon every plate. They attraeled 
attention. Some smiled as they passed alon^, aft 
what they regarded as an odd conceit. Others; 
who were better acquainted with the Yankee char- 
acter, and with their fondness for significant notioii8« 
knew that these silent symbols were eloquent with 
some hidden meaning, whilst others, still, who per- 
ceived in a moment their design and their beautilbl 
appropriateness to the occasion, gazed at them willl 
a throbbing heart, and with tearfiil eyes. These 
five, mysterious kernels of corn were memorials of 
that affecting incident, when, in 1623, the colony 
were reduced to a pint of com, which, when di- 
vided among the settlers, gave them five grains 
each ! When this was understood at the table, it 
produced thrilling emotions. Those five grains of 
com on each plate were fiill of the farina of thought 
and feeling. Some ate them with greater interest 
than the most costly luxuries before them ; others 
carefiilly carried them away as mementoes of that 
occasion, and of the important event which was 
commemorated. It would' not be surprising if some 
of those identical kernels are still sacredly treasured 
in the families of some who were present on that 
occasion. (See plate, p. 140.) 
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This tradition of the five kernels of corn, though 
it exhibits an affecting state of things, does not con- 
yey the worst of their condition. When these were 
gone, they had no com ! Other grain being out of 
the^ question, they of course had no bread ! They 
were obUged to depend upon fish, clams, and oys- 
ters ; occasionally, they would get a deer, which 
would he^ divided among the colony. In this man- 
ner was their good Elder Brewster supported for 
months together ; yet he and his family, instead of 
rejmiing at their hard lot, would sit down to their 
monotonous fare, giving thanks that they could 
*<8uck of the abundance of the seas, and of the 
treasures hid in the sand." Tliis, we have reason 
to beUeve, was the disposition of the settlers gen- 
erally; for Bradford, who was governor at that 
period, says, '* By the time our corn is planted, our 
victuals are spent, not knowing at night where to 
have a bit in the morning, and have neither bread 
nor corn for three or four months together, 
yet bear our wants with cheerfulness, and rest on 
Providence." 

The unusually large quantity of corn which W€W 
planted, awakened hopes that in the following 
season they would have an .abundant supply. But 
their hopes appeared doomed to be blasted. The 
cisterns in the skies were sealed up ; the clouds 
withheld rain. The sun poured down its rays in 
12 ♦ 
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the fulness of its strength. The eardi taraed to 
clods and dnst. The leaves of the trees curled and 
withered. The grass was burnt up. Springs were 
exhausted, and brooks and ponds dried. For the 
long period of six weeks did the heavens withhold 
their showers. Their com came up, but soon 
wilted ; both blade and stalk hung down, changed 
color, and apparently died. Their beans *< stood 
at a stay," dried up, turned yellow, and presented 
the appearance of having been scorched. Their 
hopes were overthrown ; their joy turned to sorrow. 
Painfid forebodings for the future filled their hearts. 
As an additional ingredient in their cup of woe» 
they heard that, many months before, supplies had 
been sent them from England ; but the vessel which 
was bringing them was twice driven back, and was 
finally heard from, three hundred leagues at sea. 
As that inteUigence was received three months be- 
fore, as the vessel had not arrived, and as pieces of 
a wreck were found upon the coast, which they con- 
eluded were hers, they gave her up as lost. Their 
present and prospective trials were so great, that 
some began to be discouraged. They regarded 
these afflictions as indications of the displeasure of 
God against them. They were led to personal sel^ 
examination and prayer. In addition to these pri- 
vate religious exercises, a day of public humiliatioB, 
fastingi and prayer was appointed by the govern- 
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fflent. it was nmversdlj observed. The people 
aaiembled together with one accord. They ab- 
ttained from food, confessed their sins, and offered 
ferreot prayers, that if it were consistent with the 
will and the glory of God, he would send down 
upon them the rain and the dews of heaven, to 
reaped^ the thirsty earth, and revive the withering, 
dying plants. The day was kept with marked 
solemnity and earnestness. Their religious exer- 
cises continued through eight or nine hours. In the 
morning, the sky was as cloudless and unpromising, 
and the drought as likely to continue, as ever ; but 
before the close of the meeting, ** the weather," 
says Winslow in his relation, <^ was overcast, the 
clouds gathered together on all sideii, and on the 
next morning, distilled such soft, sweet, and mod- 
erate diowers of rain, cfMitinuing some fourteen 
days, and mixed with such seasonable weather, as it 
was hard to say whether our withered corn or 
drooping affections were most quickened or revived ; 
such was the bounty and goodness of our God." 

Hobbamock, who was then at Plymouth, seeing 
the people on their way to meeting, said it was but 
three days since Sunday. He wanted to understand 
the matter ; he therefore asked a boy wiio was near 
him, «« What are the people going to meeting for ? " 
«< To pray that God would give us rain." Hobba- 
mock then informed the Indians that the Puritans 
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EFFECT UPON THE HITITES. 



were Bssembled together to worship their God, and 
pray to him to eend down rain. No doubt those 
untaught, yet thoughtful saragea watched with gome 
degree of curiosity the resuh. When, therefore, 
they eaw the clouds darken the heavena, and poor 
down such gentle, yet abundant showers, they a^ 
mired the goodness which produced such deli^tfbl 
changes in so short a time. They were convinced 
that the EngUsh were under the protection of. k' 
great and good Being, who heard their prayers, 
and granted their requests. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

" I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And w«U-plaoed wcnrds of glwmy couEtesjr, 
Jteited with reason not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares." — Miltozt. 

John Lyibrd. — His Obsequiousness. — His Connection with John 
Oldham. — Governor Bradford takes Copies of their Letters, •-r 
Oldham rebels. — Lyford sets up a Meeting. — Their Trial. — 
The Governor's Address. — Both found guilty. —'Oldham ban> 
ished. — Lyford's Confession and deep Sorrow. -— Repeats his 
Offence. — Oldham returns. — His abusive Conduct. -^ Sentenced 
to nm the Gantlet. — He reforms. — - Is killed by the Indians. — > 
lamely Abundance. — Trade with the Kennebec. -— A Return 
Ship captared. — > Escape of Standish from Slavery. — Death of 
Jdm Robinson. — His Character. — Death of Robert Cushman. 
—He pveaehed the first Sermon in New England. -— Its Charac- 
ter. — > Extracts. 

The merchant adventurers in England, who had 
famished the Puritans pecuniary assistance in their 
expedition to America, did not find it a verj profita- 
ble speculation* Some of them were dissatisfied^ 
and were ready to believe all the calumnies which 
the enemies of the colonists brought against them. 
There were not wanting men to originate the most 
ftlse and libellous charges. Among these none 
were more prominent than John Ljford, an Episco- 
paliaii clergyman. He came over with Winslow^ 
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who had been sent to England as an agent of tlie 
colony. Upon his first arrival, Lyford hypocriticallj 
pretended to be a strong friend of the Puritans. He 
treated them witli great reverence, ** bowing and 
cringing " to them in a very obsequious manner* so 
much so that Governor Bradford was duped by him, 
and even invited him to his councils, in connection 
with Elder Brewster and others. He expressed a 
desire to be admitted to their church. After pro- 
fessing his belief in their doctrines and a reformation 
from all his sinfiil habits, he was received. It was 
not long before he contracted an intimacy with J<^ 
Oldham, a man of turbulent and factious spirit, with 
whom he fomented discontents among the people. 
He was known to be very busy in preparing letters 
to send to England, when the vessel which brought 
him over should return. He, very foolishly for him- 
self, made known the purport of his letters, and it 
was boasted among his friends that they would efibct 
a complete overturn in the colony. The goverBOCt 
fearing that the influence of his letters would be iiH 
jurious to the interests of the colony, deemed it bis 
duty to intercept them. After the vessel had set aul, 
he followed her in a small boat, and succeeded ia 
overtaking her. He went on board and infcwmed 
tlie captain of whc^ he knew and what he feaxedb 
The captain, being a friend of the colony, ptirmiftcid 
liim to open the letters, both of Lyford and* ^ItfhiiPii 
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They were found to be filled with misrepresentatious 
and malidiouB slanders against the church and the 
government. The design of the authors evidently 
was to procure the establishment of a new order of 
diings, by means of which they hoped to ride into 
power. If these letters had been believed and 
heeded in England, the effects upon the colony 
would probably have been disastrous. The governor- 
copied some, and kept the originals of others of these 
tetters, sending copies of these latter to England. 
Some of this correspondence contained extracts from 
letters to the Puritans, which extracts Lyford ob- 
tained by unsealing the letters and taking copies 
when they were on board the vessel at Gravesend, 
En^and. This was done to increase the prejudice 
against them at home. When the governor returned, 
he made no disclosure of the discovery, but kept a 
more vigilant eye upon the two spies. The rogues, 
onder the impression that their letters were on their 
way, mmiolested, to England, and would react in 
their fovor, became daily more emboldened, until 
Oldham rebelled against the constituted authorities, 
and stabbomly refused to take his regular turn in 
performing military duty and standing guard. Not 
satisfied with this, he rose against the captain with a 
deadly weapon, and violently opposed all who at- 
tempted to quiet him. He was tried, convicted, and 
senteneed to imprisonment. Upon his confession 
and promise of amendment, he was released. 
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Lyford developed his opposition in a more pro* 
fessional way. Without consultation with the gor- 
emor, and without obtaining permission from eitho^. 
the church or the elder, he had the audacity to com^ 
mence a meeting of his own on Lord's daj^ and 
with a few of his coadjutors to attempt the admini** 
tration of the sacrament, by virtue of his episcopal 
ordination. This the Puritans could not permit. In 
the judgment of the governor, the tune had now ar- 
rived when justice to the criminals, as well as the 
interests of the colony, demanded an open trial, witk 
the exposure of their libellous correspondence. Ac- 
cordingly, he called the whole colony together, and 
presented his complaints against the two offenders 
They boldly denied the truth of the charges, and 
called for proof. Bradford now arose and gave aa 
address of considerable length. 

He stated that, as the Puritans were greatly op* 
pressed and persecuted for their religious opinions is 
their own country, they had come to this land, that 
here they might enjoy their own views of truth and 
duty without molestation. He enlarged upon the 
painful labors and sufferings which this emigration 
had involved. He addressed Lyford, reminding him 
that though he had not shared in the eariy trials and 
expenditures of the colonists, yet when he and his 
family came over, tliey were received by the Puri- 
tans with great kindness, and freely supportedt 
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tiMMigli it inyolTed great expense; and now for 
Jnii to plot the ruin of the colonj, was an act of 
l^reat «« perfidj and ingratitode." Lyford persisted 
in his denial, and with great hjpocrisy expressed 
aitCNiifllHDent at the charges, and said he did not un- 
dmrstand the language which had been addressed to 
him* The governor now « put in " the letters as 
erideBee. Lyford was confounded : Oldham was 
enraged) and adcted to the evidence agednst himself 
bf ealling upon his accomplices to be courageous, 
aad take an open stand in the rebellion, and he 
would sustain them. But no one dared to show 
tenseltes upon his side. AU feared the conse- 
^pwnces, and kept aloof. The governor now coih 
tinned his address to Lyford. He reminded him of 
his treaehery in breaking the seals of private letters, 
and surreptitiously taking copies; of his humble 
confession when received into the church; of his 
promise not to perform th^ functions of a minister 
until he had another call to the sacred office, and 
yet, in open violation of this promise, he had as- 
sumed the clerical profession, drawn aside a small 
c&M|iie, and had attempted to officiate at the Lord's 
table! ' 

Lyford's only defence was, that many persons 
in the colony had com^^ained to him of various 
^oses which were practised. He gave their names : 
thif ir^re called upon to teftify ; hut in «o di«na|j« 
J3 
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they denied his assertions. With orerwhehning 
eridence against him, and his own witnesses profing 
him a liar, he saw there was no hope of an accpiit- 
tal. He barst into a flood of tears, confessed that 
his letters against them were false and malicious t 
said that he was a reprobate, and feared that hjs 
nns were too great to be forgiven. Both of them 
were found guilty, and sentenced to be expelled 
from the colony. Oldham was sent off at once. 
He was a pestilent fellow, and it was a great relief 
to the settlers to be freed from him« His wife and 
fiunily were permitted to remain until they could be 
conffortably remoyed. The execution of Lyford's 
sentence was postponed for six months. It was the 
governor's intention to pardon him, in case his re- 
pentance proved sincere. Lyford made the most of 
this respite.. His confessions were full and appa- 
rently penitent. He acknowledged that in his 
slanderous charges against the church and the gov- 
ernment, he was influenced by unholy pride, am- 
bition, and selfishness ; and so great was his vileness, 
that if God should send him forth as a vagabond 
and fugitive upon the earth, it would be no more 
than he deserved. Such apparently sincere and 
hearty repentance could not be overlooked. Some 
were so solicitous in his behalf, that they were will- 
ing to intercede for his pardon on their knees. It 
seemed too cruel to exile such a tearful penitent 
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Yet before one half of the time of hisf respite had 
elapsed, he was detected in a repetition of the offence. 
He actually wrote another libellous communication 
to his accomplices in England ; but the bearer of 
it delivered it to the governor. Lyford now left 
the colony, and went to Cape Ann, where he had 
been invited as a minister. He afterwards died in 
Virginia. 

When Oldham left Plymouth, he went to Nan- 
tasket. Notwithstanding his sentence prohibited his 
return without the permit of the governor, he came 
back the next march, at the time of the annual 
dbction. His conduct was so abusive and lawless, 
that his old acquaintances would not associate with 
him. He was arrested a second time, and sentenced 
to undergo the humiliating punishment of the gant- 
let. Two rows of armed soldiers were drawn up, 
and he was compelled to pass down the lines be- 
tween them : as he passed each man gave him a J>low 
with the but of his musket, and at the same time 
said, «*Go and mend your manners." After this, 
Oldham became a trader at Nantasket. On a voy- 
age to Virginia he was overtaken by a storm, and 
being in great peril, was frightened ; made confes- 
sion of his evil deeds, and promised God, that if 
his life were preserved, he would mend his ways. 
After this he so far reformed that the colonists 
at nymouth permitted him to vint tbAiBi ^Ws^ 



ever be ehoee. He was finallj killed in a qnluml 
with some Indians. 

The company of merchant adventorers who had 
assisted the Puritans, being disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of profit, and involved in pecuniary em- 
barrassments, dissolved, and threw the colonists to a 
greater extent than ever upon themselves. This was 
in 1685. A kind Providence so ordered it that, just 
at the time when they were abandoned by the ad- 
venturers at home, their crops proved unusoally 
abundant. They not only had corn enough for their 
own use, but a surplus for traffic. They desired to 
send some of it to Kennebec. But how could they 
get it there ? They had no horses or other beasts of 
burden, and, therefore, could not take it by kuuL 
All their shipping amounted to only two small shal- 
lops, which, in their present condition, would not 
answer the purpose. After some consultation they 
built a deck over one of the shallops, and loaded it 
with com. As there were no sailors in the colony, 
the shallop was manned by Mr. Winslow and some 
of the most experienced men. They set out npon 
this <* commercial " enterprise late in the fell. It 
proved successful. They made a profitable ex- 
change with their com, and brought back seven 
hundred pounds of beaver, besides other pehriea. 
Not the least advantage gained on that occasion wav 
the ftading of a market for fiiture trade. 
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The same year Capt. Standish had a narrow eft- 
cape from filayery. Two ships, which had come 
fitHn the adyenturers on a trading voyage, were 
about to return with, a cargo of fish and fiirs. It 
being necessary that Standish sliould go to London 
as agent for the colony, he embarked in one of these 
vessels. The larger ship took the smaller one in 
tow, until they arriyed at the English channel. Here 
it was cast off, and before it could reach London it 
was overtaken by a Turkish man-of-war, captured, 
and taken to Salee, in the kingdom of Fez, where 
the captain and crew were reduced to slavery. If 
Standish had been on board, that would have been 
his fate ; but, fortunately, he was in the larger vessel, 
and so escaped. When he returned to Pljnnouth 
the next year, he brought back the intelligence of 
the death of their pastor, the venerable and beloved 
John Robinson. This was a painful blow to the 
eolony. Robinson had been their pastor for many 
years« When persecution raged too violently for 
them in their own country, where they were sub* 
jected to imprisonments and other penalties on ac- 
count of their religious views, he fled with them to 
Leyden, in Holland, and shared in their trials whilst 
residents among a people whose language they un- 
derstood not, and where they found great difficulty 
in obtaining a support. When their emigration to 
America was resolved on, Rolmison heartily ftLVomd 
13» 
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it. Lest any migbt waver in the determination 
which they had formed, he preached a sermon to 
encourage in them a firmness of purpose to remove; 
At a later period in the same year, a day of special 
fitting and prayer was app<Hnted, when he preached 
to them again from that very apposite passage re- 
corded in Ezra viii. 21: *^I proclaimed a fast at 
' the river Ahava, that we might afSict ourselves before 
God, to seek of him a right way for us, and for our 
Uttle ones, and for all our substance." The sermoa 
was fraught with judicious and timely advice. It 
breathed a spirit of Christian hberahty which c(n»- 
trasted widely with the prevailing bigotry of the 
times. It expressed the conviction that even they 
had not arrived at a discovery of the whole mind of 
God, as revealed in the Scriptures, and, theref(»iB^ 
they ought to expect the unfolding of ne^ trtil^ 
which he exhorted them to be ever ready to rec^ve. 
He cautioned them against following him any further 
than his conduct was in accordance with the example 
of the Savior. <* Brethren, " said he, " we are now 
quickly to part from one another, and whether I 
may ever Uve to see your face on earth any more* 
the God of heaven only knows; but whether the 
Lord hath appointed that or not, I charge you be* 
fore Gt>d and his blessed angels, that you follow mjl 
no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesiif Chriit. If God reveal any thing to you« fa)r 
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any other instmiiMeiil of hLs* be as ready to rooaiva 

it 88 ever you were to receive any truth by my min- 

iitry : fi>r I am folly persuaded* I un vory ccuift* 

dent, that the Lord has more truth yot to break 

forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot 

sufficiently bewail the condition of the rofornied 

churches, who are come to a period in relif(ion, niul 

will go at present no fiirther than the iriHtrunmnttf 

of their reformation. The LuthoraiiH r.iiniiot \m 

drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. Wluituvar 

part of his will our good God has revoiiliiil to CiiU 

▼in, they will rather die than cmbrnco it ; iiud ilm 

Galvinists, you see, stick fast where tlwty witm Utti 

by that great man of God, who yet miw $itri M 

AingB." Robinson was a man of ** t/itm\ y^mum^ 

quick penetration, ready wit, great twnUintyf tttU^ 

rity, and candor." With a good elauM/'^ •niatM^sHU 

strong powers oi argument, amJ ni$ fi^u*'M^ U9 4m^ 

tect and expose the weak poifitu '/f hi« //^/r«^Ff^# 

he was acknowledged to be a fomiuMM ^nytti^m^. 

In his personal intereourse be wm «!«m7, f^^f^U^ 

manly, and obliging. As a yr^^t^^^t, f^. ir«« m^ 

pceasiTe and edifying, fie u^:9*fh»^ »h \A H H A 0mM 

of manners as he adraneed tn j*^^^ H^ ^*^ ¥^'' 

ticolaily distiafnifbed m a ymt^m^Ai^f , m^ ^«^ 

the meaiw, is ft onaker td mmmt^^^ ^ ««M«MVi « 

FecoBciiiatioA between ikM* trln^ ^^^ ^ r^lJjJurjlT 

witii eacb odicr. Wm 4m^ ^«> f^*^^ ;.,^l s^m 

by bodikff«KkM4f t^^imm^^ 
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In addition to the decease of RdiMnson, C^ptiiii 
Standish also brought intelligence of the death of 
Mr. Robert Cushman, a gentl^nan who had be€D 
deeply interested in the wel^Bure of the colony firottf 
the first. He embarked, as has already been atatedy 
with the first company that left England for Plynn 
outh ; but when the Speedwell was abandoned, and 
all could not be acconunodated in the May^oweri 
he was among the number who were left behind* 
He came out afterwards in the Fortune. It is a 
singular circumstance that he, being a laymaiiy 
preached the first sermon ever dehvered in New 
England. It was on the « Sin and Danger of Self> 
love," from the text, <* Let no man seek his own,' 
but every man another's wealth." It was printed in 
London, anonymously, in 1622, and has passed 
through several editions in this country. Tradition 
has fixed the spot where it was dehvered, at the 
house of the plantation, on the south side of Ley* 
den Street. The plan of the sermon was as fol- 
lows ; <* The parts of this text are two. 1. A de- 
hortation. 2. An exhortation. The dehortation : 
Let no man seek his own. The exhortation : But 
every man another's wealth. In handling of whichy 
I will first open the words ; secondly, gather the 
doctrine; thirdly, ilhistrate the doctrine by Scrip- 
tures, experience, and reason ; fourthly, apply the 
same to every one his portion." It was a di»> 
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eourse of marked peculiuities, abounding, with good 
thoughts, quaintly expressed, according to the fash- 
ion of the times. We give one extract as a speci- 
men. << The difference between a temperate, good 
man and a belly-god is this : A good man will not 
eat his morsels alone, especially if he have better 
than others; but if by God's providence he have 
gotten some meat which is better than ordinary, and 
better than his other brethren, he can have no rest 
in himself, except he make others partake with him. 
But a belly-god will slop all in his own throat, yea, 
thou^ his neighbor come in and behold him eat ; 
yet this gripple-gut shameth not to swallow all." 
He was sent twice to England, as agent of the 
ooloi^, and managed their buoness with great 
Ascretion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

« I vemtte tb« man wboialMUt k warm, 
Wboee bands are pure, whose doctrine and whOM Ufa, 
Coincident} exhibit hicid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause." — Cowpsa. 

A Pinnace built. — Messengers from the Dutch. — Reception of 
De Rasier. — Trade with him.— Wampum. — > The Ckdoaywb^. 
out a Pastor. — Original Agreement respecting their old Pastor. 

— A Minister found at Nantasket — He becomes the Plymouth 
Pastor. — His Character. — Roger Williams. — HRs Troublea at ' 
Salem. — • Goes to Plymouth as an Assistant. — > Ratums to Si^ 
lem.—- He cultivates Acquaintance with the Natives. —Jolni 
Btllington. — Commits Murder. — Is tried and executed. -— The 
Tendency of Sin. — A Shipwreck. — Kindness of tibie IndiaM. 

— Difficulties adjusted. — Governor Windirop's Visit to Plya^ 
enlh. — Singular Porstaa Custom. — Discusaion abovt thA Ub# 
of << Goodman Such-a-one.'^ — Hue's Cross. 

In order to carry on a trade with their southern 
neighbors, the colonists, in 1627, built a small pin- 
nace at Buzzard's Bay. By transporting their mer- ' 
chandise overland from Pljnnouth to that point, a 
distance of only a few miles, they avoided a cmn- 
paratively long and dangerous voyage round Gape 
Cod. They accomplished, in this manner, two 
objects ; they escaped danger, and saved time. A 
similar method of conveyance was resorted to in 
1812, at the time of our last war with Great Britain, 
in order to escape the enemy who were cruising 
about the Cape. 
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In 1687, letters and messengers from the Dutch 
settlements on the Hudson Rirer arrived at Plym- 
outh, Gomreying friendly congratulations, and pro- 
pOBing commercial intercourse. They were cor- 
dially received, and their sentiments of friendship 
met with a hearty response. In September of the 
same year, Isaac De Razier, who had signed the 
abore letters as secretary, came himself to Buzzard's 
IBay. From thence, he sent a request to Governor 
Bradford for a boat to bring him to Plymouth. The 
boat was soon got in order and sent, and the hoiH 
orable secretarj was brought to Plymouth, with the 
miuic of trumpeters, in genuine Dutch style. His 
armal was quite an exciting event in the little 
town, and furnished the Puritans with new topics of 
comrersation. He and his company were hospitably 
entertained for several days. When he returned, a 
immber of the colony accompanied him as feu* atf 
Buzzard's Bay. As he had brought with him sugar, 
Unen, and other articles which they needed, they 
made a number of purchases, which were mutually 
adtantageous, and then, with reciprocal expressions 
of respect, they parted. The way being once 
opened, the Dutch frequently visited Buzzard's Bay, 
and exchanged their productions for those of Plym- 
outh. Among the articles which they obtained 
from the Dutch was a quantity of wampum, or 
wampum-peack ; or, as Gookin calls it, wompom* 
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pague. It is composed of small pieces of sfadU, 
white or purple, ground, polished, and then drilled, to 
that they may be strung. They were used by the 
Indians as coin. The first quantity wluch the PUii- 
tnns bought they found very difficult to dispose o£ 
They kept it on hand for two y^ars. After this it 
became a very salable article, especially among the 
Indians of the interior, with whom firagments of m»- 
shell were rare. One fathom of it was equivalent to 
five shillings. They sent large quantities of it to 
Kennebec, wiiere, by their monopoly of it, they 
succeeded in obtaining command of the whole trade 
on that river. 

WhenNthe Puritans first came over in the May^^ 
flower, they were unaccompanied by any pastor. 

It had been previously agreed upon by the Ley- 
den church, that if the majority came over with the 
first party, they should be accompanied by their pa«* 
tor, but if only a minority of the church came. Elder 
Brewster should be their religious teacher, and the 
pastor should tarry with the majority. This arrange* 
ment was faithfiiUy executed. As only a minority 
came with the first company, Robinson was left 
behind to take charge of the others, but Brewster 
accompanied the emigrants ; hence, afier their aiv 
rival, public reUgious services were usually conducted 
by him. He was a man well qualified to have be* 
come their pastor, but resolutely refiised ordinatioik 
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Jlifter the death of RoHnson, that branch of the 
chiireh over which he had presided was dissolred, 
tmd a portion of them, among whom were his widow 
and children, came to Plymouth. Still, Brewster 
«ontinaed unwilling to be ordained, although he per* 
formed the regular duties of pastor. This state of 
things continued until 1629, when some of the men 
of Pljmooth, haying occasion to put into Nantasket, 
(bond there a man reduced to a destitute condition, 
by the name of Ralph Smith. He earnestly en* 
treated them to take him to Plymouth. As he ap- 
peared to be an honest-hearted, ingenuous, and pious 
man, and had officiated as a minister, they complied 
wiA his request. After he had been at Pl3nnouth a 
short time, and had exercised his gifls among them, 
he was invited to become their pastor. This inyita- 
tion being accepted, he was settled over them as 
thdbr first minister. They were not long in discov* 
ering that he was a man of limited intelligence and 
week capacity. There was a wide disparity between 
Ins instructions and those of their revered Robinson. 
The teachings of Brewster were regarded as for 
more edifying than his. It was no easy task to fill 
the places of such men. This Smith himself pain* 
fiiUj realized. He felt his inability to meet the 
wants of his flock, and, after occupying his position 
five or six years, he finally, under a personal senM 
€^ !■• DH»qiacity, and in compliance with the reqneit 

14 
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of Ida people^ tendered hb resignadCHi. Bflfofe te 
left«he was assisted in his labors by the renowned 
Roger Williams, who came over on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1630. Mr. Williams first accepted of the in- 
vitation of the church in Salem to settle with their 
pastor, Mr. Skelton, as an assistant teacher. But 
the civil government soon interfered and sent a letter 
to the church, censuring them for chooang Mr* 
WiUiams «« without advising with the council,^' and 
desiring them to proceed no farther until they bad a 
conference on the subject. Charges of an ecclesiiM- 
tical or theological nature were brought against Mr. 
Williams by the secular authorities. He was con- 
demned for his religious views by the General Court 
His condition at Salem was made unc(«nfortable by 
<<the powers that be," who ought to have let him 
alone. Though he and liis church were mutually 
and strongly attached to each other, he thought it 
best to accept of the invitation to be an assistant 
teacher at Plymouth. His labors there were well 
received. Governor Bradford says of him, «* He 
exercised his gifts among us, and after some time 
was admitted a member of the church, and his teach- 
ing was well approved ; for the benefit whereof, I 
shall bless God, and am thankfiil to him even for bis 
sharpest admonitions and reproofs, so far as tbey 
agreed with truth." And Morton asserts that «« be 
iras weU accepted as an assistant in the udbagtty/^ 
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He lemained about two years at Plymouth, durinf 
'whieh time he probably expressed his seiituneiita 
upon those subjects which were so obnoxious to the 
gOYemment of Massachusetts, and which were not 
particularly agreeable to the leading men of Plym- 
outh, though they were not condemned by any 
formal act of the church. His attachment to Salem 
was not destroyed. Being invited to return there as 
an assistant to 3Ir. Skelton, who was in declining 
health, he asked a dismission from the Plymouth 
church. His friends were unwilling to grant it 
But Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, advised the 
church to comply with his request, and dismiss both 
him and his adherents, which was accordingly done. 
He then went to Salem, accompanied by those who 
had become attached to his ministry. Mr. WiUiams 
was the great champion of soul-liberty. He main- 
tained the principle of universal rehgious toleration, 
and contended that the civil government had no right 
to interfere with the rehgious belief of men ; that 
*> the civil power has no jurisdiction over the con- 
science." In these respects he was far ahead of his 
age. But what were regarded as novel and dan- 
gerous sentiments in his day, are now admitted 
truths, and familiar as household words. 

During his residence at Plymouth, he availed him- 
ielf of every favorable opportunity of intercourse 
witk the Indians. He made excursions among them 
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to learn their language, study their mamierB, aiid 
qualify himadf to be useful among them. **Wf 
whole desire," said he, in one of his letters, " was tb 
do the natives good." He became acqufidnted with 
the most influential chiefs, and secured their friend* 
ship by the interest which he manifested for their 
wel&re. In a letter written near the evening of 
life, he says, << God was pleased to give me a paizi- 
ful, patient spirit, to lodge with them in their filthy, 
smoky holes, (even while I lived at Plymouth and 
Salem,) to gain their tongue." The knowle^ 
which he thus acquired, and the friend^pe be 
formed, were of great service to him in afte^-fifk 
But as the history of his subsequent adventures were 
not connected with Plymouth colony, it will not be 
appropriate to dwell upon them here. 

During the first ten years of the settlement of 
the colony, no capital offence was committed. But 
at the end of that period, a murder was perpetrated, 
which required careful investigation. The culprit 
was John Billington, a profane, miserable scape* 
grace from London, who in some unaccountable 
manner was «* shuffled " in among the pilgrims, and 
came over in the Mayflower. He was guilty of the 
first offence in the colony, an account of which has 
been already given, and for which he was sentenced 
to have his neck and heels tied together. Oovernof 
Bradford said of him, in a letter to Mr. Cusfaman hi 
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hQS&9 *' Biliington is a knave, and so will live and 
die.'' Whether this prediction was fulfilled or not, 
we shall see in the sequel. A complaint being entered 
against him, the case was first examined by a grand 
jury, and as they found a true bill, charging him 
with waylaying and killing a young man by the 
name of John Newcomen, he was tried by a petit 
jury, who, after a careful hearing of the evidence in 
the case, brought in a verdict of guilty. It became 
now a grave question with the government, What 
shall be done 1 Here is a murderer on our hands, 
whoy after a fair trial according to the rules of law, 
has been found guilty. By the laws of England, he 
ought to die. But if we judge him according to 
English laws, by that act we shall acknowledge our- 
selves subject to English laws and under obligation 
to obey them, whereas we have fled to this wilder- 
ness to escape that necessity. Besides, have we au- 
thority to execute him 1 Or, in his execution shall 
we not incur the Hability of a prosecution by the 
home government ? It was regarded as a matter of 
such grave importance, and involving such difficult 
points, that it was resolved to ask the advice of the 
governor and some of the most judicious men of 
the neighboring colony of Massachusetts Bay. The 
fitcts in the case were accordingly communicated to 
them, and their opinions soHcited. Governor Win- 
throp, and the others who had been consulted, were 
14* 
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unanunoufl in the conclusion that the murderer 
ought to die. Thej based their opinion not upon 
English law, but upon the law of Moses, that wfaoeo 
sheddeth man's blood, bj man shall his blood be shed. 
They advised, therefore, that the criminal should be 
executed, and " the land be purged of blood." Their 
advice vras followed, and poor John BiUington sn^ 
fered an ignominious death. He furnished another 
illustration of the progressiveness and fatal tendency 
of sin. If the punishment which he received for 
the first offence committed in the colony had been 
effectual in his reformation, he might have Uved a 
useful life, and died an honored death. But no ; not- 
withstanding his professed penitence on that occaaioB, 
and the favor which was shown him, he pressed on 
in his career of iniquity, until he came to an ignoble 
end. So true it is that evil men and seducers wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived ; and 
that lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth gin ; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 

It is refreshing to turn fi-om the cruelty of Bil- 
lington to the kindness of certain savages which was 
ezhilHted about the same time. Richard Grarrett, 
with a number of others who belonged to the more 
recent settlement at Boston, was driven ashore at 
Cape Cod. Their vessel went to jHOces. It being 
in the cold season, a number of the men perished 
f)rom exposure and hardship. Others of them, 
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tlioagfa they did not die, suffered greatlj, and had a 
very narrow esci^. The Indians on the cape ral- 
lied to their rescue. Those of the sunivors who 
were almost exhausted they attended and nursed 
wkh great kindness, until they were completely re- 
stofred ; the dead bodies of the others they buried, 
though with difficulty, in consequence of the ground 
being frozen ; and then, taking those who were r^ 
covered, they escorted them for fifty miles through 
woods and fields, until they brought them safely to 
Pljmoath. 

The two neighboring colonies of Plymouth and 
Massaohosetts Bay were on the verge of a quarrel, 
in emiseqaence of the trade in com, which the latter 
carried on with the Indians at Cape Cod. A pini- 
naee wfaieh belonged to Salem was driven by stress 
of weather into Plymouth. She was found to be 
laden with com. The colonists were anxious to 
know where it was obtained. When they learned 
that it had been purchased of the natives at Cape 
Codf they were displeased, and the governor issued 
an order forbidding the traffic, and threatening that 
the order should be forcibly executed if any attempt 
was made to continue the trade. This led to a cor- 
respondence between the governors of the two colo- 
nies, and after a visit from Groveroor Bradford to 
Boston, the difficulty was adjusted. 

Next year, 1082, Governor Winthrop, of MasMi*' 
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ohufietts, made a viait to Pljmouth, accompamed 
by his pastor, Rev. Mr. Wilson, and two captaiiu. 
They embarked in a vessel commanded by Captain 
Pierce, which had recently arrived from En^and, 
and were put on shore at Weymouth, where another 
colony had been planted after the destructioii of 
Weston's, and which heul met with some degree of 
prosperity. On the next morning they started for 
Plymouth, which they reached at evening of the 
same day. They were honorably received, boflpttar' 
bly entertained and << feasted every day at several 
houses." The Sabbath being communion day, they 
partook of the ordinance of the supper. Wlnthn^ 
in his journal has given a particular account of cer- 
tain forms which were observed on that occaaon. 
He says, " In the afternoon Mr. Roger Williams (ae- 
cording to their custom) propounded a question, to 
which their pastor, Mr. Smith, spake briefly. Rev. 
Mr. Williams prophesied ; and after, the governor of 
Plymouth spake to the question; after him, the 
elder ; then some two or three more of the congre- 
gation. Then the elder desired the governor of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson to speak to it, which 
they did. When this was enAed, the deacon, Mr. 
Fuller, put the congregation in mind of the contri- 
bution, upon which the governor and all the rest 
went down to the deacon's seat and put into the hag^ and 
then returned.'' From this it would seem that the 
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oont rihrt ion box or bag was not passed roimd; 
but every one who contributed, the governors with 
the resty left his place, went down to the deacon's 
seat, which was probably near, or under, the pulpit, 
and there left their offering. On the following 
Wednesday, the Massachusetts governor, with his 
■nite, left for home. They were accompanied part 
of thesr way by the governor, the pastor, and the 
elder of Pl3rmouth. 

This is not the whole of this interesting visit 
whieh has come down to us. Cotton Mather, in 
his Magnalia, has given a characteristic account of 
the question which was discussed, and some of the 
arguments employed on that occasion. It sheds 
additional hght upon the spirit and temper of those 
times. He states that <« there were at this time, in 
Plymouth, two ministers leavened so far with the 
humors of the rigid separation, that they insisted 
vehemently upon the unlawfulness of calling any 
unregenerate man by the name of Goodman Suchr 
(Hme^ until, by their indiscreet urging of this whim- 
sey, the place began to be disquieted. The wiser 
people being troubled at these trifles, they took the 
opportunity of Governor Winthrop's being there, to 
have the thing publicly propounded in the congre- 
gation; who, in answer thereunto, distinguished 
between a theological and a moral goodness, adding, 
that when juries were first used in England, it was 
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usual for the crier, after the names of persons -fit 
for that service were called over, to bid them aU 
attend^ good men and true ; whence it grew to be ' a 
civil custom in the English nation for neighborSy 
living by one another, to call one another Goodman 
Such-a-one, and it was pitj now to make a stir aboot 
a civil custom so innocently introduced. And thit 
speech of Mr. Winthrop put a lasting stop to the 
little, idle, whimsical conceits then beginning to 
grow obstreperous." 

On their return home, they came to a f^aoe 
named Hue's Cross. The religious antipathies of 
the governor were excited, and for fear that, at some 
subsequent period, the papists might assert that this 
name was evidence of their religion being first 
known in this country, he ordered it to be called 
Hue's Folly. Thus, in a peculiar sense, did the 
cross become foolishness. 
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" hk meh a time as tbis, it is not meet 
nutt avoy nice offence sbould bear its comment." — SHAXSFEAas* 
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Bigamy. — Is pursued. — Is delivered up by Indians. — Indian 
CnatCMBi to secure a Welcc»ne. — Small-pox. — Trade extended. 

— Adventures on the Connecticut. — Troubles on the Kennebec. 
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in Boston. — Excitement at Plymouth. — Deputies sent to Bos- 

? to*.— Prayer before Business. — The Defence. — The Confes- 
sion.— The Adjustment. — A Hurricane. — Its dreadful Rav- 
ages. — Eclipse of the Moon. 

The next year, both of the colonies had trouble 
with the home government, in consequence of the 
charge of rebellion which was alleged against them 
by Sir Christopher Gardner, who, it is supposed, 
was stimulated to this perfidy by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mason, whose aspirations were 
for a general government over the whole of New 
England. Sir Christopher was a man of some dis- 
tinction. He was related to Gardner, the bishop 
of Winchester, and was, in heart, a papist. When 
he first arrived in Massachusetts, he professed a 
deadness to the things of this world, and expressed 
a desire for retirement, where he could give himself 
to the cultivation of personal piety, without moles- 
tation. He applied to several churches for adjXNia- 
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sion to membership ; but as he was attended by a 
handsome young woman, whom he passed off as his 
cousin, but to whom he was suspected of sastaining 
a criminal relation, his appUcation was refused* It 
was reported that he had two wiires in England* 
When this accusation reached the goyemment of 
Massachusetts, they determined to arrest him* Being 
informed of their design, Gardner fled from their 
jurisdiction, and concealed himself among the Na- 
masket Indians, within the limits of the Plymouth 
colony. These Indians revealed his place of seclu- 
sion to Governor Bradford, who authorized them to 
sei'ze him and conduct him to Plymouth, but to in* 
flict upon him no injury. After this, the natives 
were on the alert for their victim. They discovered 
him at a short distance from a river, and attempted 
to apprehend him. He fled from them, leaped into 
a canoe, and pushed off in the river. Being armed 
with a musket and rapier, he was able to keep his 
pursuers at a respectful distance, especially as they 
were ordered to do him no injury. If they had 
been commanded to bring him to the colony, dead 
or aUve, by letting fly a shower of arrows upon faira, 
they could easily have complied. As it was» they 
found it difficult to apprehend him without a violar 
tion of the prohibition. Soon, an accident occurred 
in their favor. As the fugitive was floating down 
the stream, his canoe dashed upon a rock, and 
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was ioimediatelj overturned. His rapier and gun 
dropped in the water, and were lost. A small dag- 
gar was left, which he immediately drew. As the 
Ittdiani were unwilling either to inflict or to receive 
injury, thej did not approach him very closely. 
They pursued a different method. They obtained 
some long poles, and, whilst standing at a consid- 
erable distance, they n^ped him on the knuckles, 
and knocked the dagger from his hands. Resist- 
ance was then unavailing, and he yielded. He was 
taken to Plymouth ; from thence, at the requisition 
of Governor Winthrop, he was removed to Boston 
as a priscmer, and, soon afler, sent back to England. 
Hie charge of rebeUion which he preferred against 
the colonies was so amply rebutted, — so satisfac- 
tory was the defence of the colonists, — that King 
Charles said " he would have them severely pun- 
ished, who did abuse his government and planta- 
tion." The defendants were dismissed with expres- 
sions of favor. 

Governor Winthrop relates an incident as illus- 
trative of a singular custom among the Indians. 
Mr. Winslow had been for some time absent on an 
excursion to the west, as j^ as Connecticut. On 
his return, he lefl his vessel at Narraganset, witii 
the intention of joumejring the rest of the way to 
Plymouth by land. Massasoit, his old friend and 
patient, offered to be his guide. But before thef 
15 
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commenced their march, the chief sent a cowner 
ahead, to tell the colonists that Winslow was dead^ 
and to show them the spot where he was slain. 
When the courier reached Plymouth, and ccNCtamanir 
cated the mournful intelligence, it produced de^ 
and universal sorrow, as Winslow was one of their 
principal men, and greatly beloved. The next daj, 
Massasoit arrived, bringing Winslow with him, alive 
and well. Then was there a sudden change in the 
feelings of the Puritans* Sorrow endured for a 
night ; joy came in the morning. When Massasoit 
was examined as to the reason for sending this 
false messenger, he replied that it was one of the 
customs of his people, to render their return the 
more welcome after an absence from home. 

In 1634, the small-pox extensively prevailed 
among the Indians. Large numbers were swept 
away. 

For a few years past, the colony at Plymouth 
had been gradually extending their trade with the 
Indians, in various directions, as far as the Kenne- 
bec on the east, and the Connecticut on the west* 
As rival colonies had sprung up at different points^ 
collisions sometimes took place between them, in 
respect to their rights of trade with certain tribes. 
Plymouth became involved in trouble with the 
Dutch of Manhattan, and with her nearer neighboTf 
the Massachusetts colony* To avoid mmutenesB of. 
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detail in these affiurs, we shall coutent ourselves 
with the naKration of one or two incidents only. 

A Plymouth Teasel was lying in the Connecticut 
River, in close proximity to a Dutch fort. The 
merchant and most of the crew were on shore, un- 
suspicious of danger. A Captain Stone, a " West 
Indian of St Christopher's," obtained an interview 
with the commander of the Dutch fort, and pUed 
him 80 copiously with spirituous potations as to pro- 
duce intoxication. He then obtained the Dutcli- 
man's leave to take the Puritan vessel which was 
Ijing in the river. He did so, and immediately fled 
with his prize towards Virginia. Some Dutcii 
saaiors who were under obligations to the Puritans 
for kindnesses which they had received from them 
at Plymouth, perceiving Stone's villanous purpose, 
and being determined to defeat it, if possible, pur- 
sued him in two vessels, overtook liim, and recap- 
tured the prize. Sometime after this. Stone was in 
Massachusetts, where the officers of the law served 
him with a process. To effect a compromise, he 
went to Plymoutlh In a misunderstanding which 
he had with the governor, not being satisfied with 
using hard words, he drew a weapon, and would 
Irnve plunged it into him, if he had not been re- 
strained by the governor's attendants. After this, 
he returned to Connecticut. Being asleep in the 
cabin of his vessel, in company with a Captain 
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Norton, he was attacked by the savages. Norton 
exhibited great bravery in the struggle which fol- 
lowed. Some gunpowder which had been carelessly 
left upon a table, in the melee took fire. The ex- 
plosion blinded Norton to such a degree that he 
could no longer defend himself. Both were slain. 
The pirates then plundered the vessel, fled, and 
concealed themselves among the Pequot tribe. This 
was among the causes that led to the Pequot war. 

Not for firom this time, two of the magistrates 
of Plymouth were on the Kennebec, at a point 
embraced within the limits of the Plymouth patent 
Whilst there, a pinnace, owned by Lords Say and 
Seal, and under the command of Hocking, entered 
the Kennebec, and attempted to pass up, for the pur- 
pose of trafficking with the natives. The Plymouth 
magistrates forbade him. He refused to comply 
with their embargo. He insisted upon going up, 
and insolently told them he would ascend the river, 
trade with the Indians in defiance of them, and 
would "lie there as long as he pleased." As he 
persevered in his determination, the Plymouth men 
followed him in a boat, entreating him to return. 
He replied with insulting language and blunt denials. 
As words produced no effect, they resorted to other 
measures. When the pinnace came to anchor, 
they approached it in a canoe, and severed one of 
the cables, and attempted to treat the other in the 
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aame manner. Hocking declared that, if they did 
not desist,' he would shoot them. They dared him 
to do it, and perseyered in the use of their knives 
i4K>ii the remaining cable. He now fired, and one 
of them in the canoe fell dead ! They returned the 
fire, and killed Hocking ! This was an unfortunate 
affidr : it was adapted to excite prejudices against 
the Puritans, and, as Governor Winthrop said at the 
time, <«to bring them all and the gospel under a 
common reproach of cutting one another's throats 
for beaver." In May, Mr. John Alden, a magis- 
trate of Plymouth, visited Boston. As he was 
present at the time of the above catastrophe, one of 
the relatives of Hocking made a complaint against 
him in General Court, and had him arrested and 
held to bail. Winthrop, governor of Massachusetts, 
then wrote to the colony of Plymouth, informing 
them of the arrest, and wishing to know whether 
they would see that justice was done, as the affair 
happened in their jurisdiction. He also informed 
them that they made the arrest as a public expression 
of their condemnation of the deed. 

When this letter was received, and the Plymouth 
colony were informed that one of their magistrates 
was arrested and under bail in Boston, it produced 
no aiaaall degree of excitement. It was considered 
an affiur of such grave importance, that ex-governors 
Bradford and Winslow, with Mr. Smith, their pastor, 
15* 
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Tinted Boston, and met, in conference on the mibftet, 
the magistrates and ministers of the latter plaoe, 
among whom were Governor Winthrop, Mr. Wikon, 
and Mr. Cotton. In this interview, we have anoCber 
development of the devotional character of the Puri- 
tans, and of their dependence upon a higher power 
for guidance in times of perplexity ; we see how 
they mingled prayer with their business conferenees. 
It was not until after << they had sought the Lord**' 
that they entered upon their deUberations. The 
Plymouth gentlemen contended that they had ao 
exclusive right to the trade of the Kennebec ; that 
Hocking was guilty of a trespass, and that, as he 
fired first, the one who killed him did it in setf* 
defence. They still, however, acknowledged thiemh 
selves under some degree of guilt, «« in that they did 
hazard man's Ufe for such a cause, and did not 
rather wait to preserve their rights by other means.** 
They also promised to be more careful, and 
similar offences in future. The result of this 
ference was so favorable, that Grovemors Winthrop 
and Dudley, of Massachusetts, used their inflnenee 
in England in behalf of Plymouth. Lords Say and 
Seal, in whose employ Hocking was, at the time of 
his death, though at first they were hig^y enragedt 
upon learning the true facts in the case, «« 
pacified." 

On the 15th of August, 1635, Plymouth 
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viflted by one of the most powerful hurricanes whieh 
has ever been experienced in this climate. It com- 
meneed just before daylight, and gradually increased, 
until its violence was most terrific. It converted the 
bay into an ocean of mountain billows ; vessels were 
swallowed up, or dashed to fragments upon the rock- 
boimd coast. In some places the tide rose twenty 
feet perpendicularly, so that the affiighted Indians 
were obliged to ascend trees, and cling to the 
branches, to prevent themselves from being swept 
away. Many houses were laid level with the 
ground, and the roofs of many others were lifted, 
faoroll^ent and whirled through the air like leaves from 
the forest. All the corn which had been planted 
was prostrated to the earth, but being advanced far 
towards maturity, it was not absolutely destroyed. 
Morton says, "It blew down many hundred thou- 
sand of trees," breaking some short off; tearing up 
others by the roots, whilst the tall young oaks and 
walnuts it twisted and wound, like withes. It pre- 
sented a wild and fearfiil scene, and left the marks 
of its ravages for many years. It came from the 
sou4i-east, changed its direction frequently, and con- 
tinued in its greatest violence six hours. Two 
niglits afterward there was a great eclipse of the 
moon. 
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** Justice, like lightning, ever should appear 
To fow men's ruin, but to all men's fisar." — SwxTirA^ 

** Justice must be from violence exempt ; 
Butflnud 's her only object of contempt; 
Fraud in the fox, force in the lion dwells. 
But Justice both from human hearts expels." — Dbithaii. 

An Indian murdered. — Four Englishmen in Want. — They vkit 
Roger Williams. — Are found to be the Murderers. — Three are 
caught. — Their Trial. — Singular Difficulty. — They arc exeeatdd. 
-*• Effect of Puritan Justice on the Indians. — Anecdote f^Caftam 
Standish. — Alden takes his new Bride home on a Bull. — Coii« 
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Prince settles at Eastham. 

After the execution of Billington, the account 
of wliich we have already given, no murder was com- 
mitted in the colony until 1638. This year an In- 
dian, who had made a trade for the son of Canoni- 
cus, the chief, and was returning home, with three 
coats and live fathom of wampum, seated himself in 
the woods near the edge of a swamp, probably to 
rest. Whilst there, four Englishmen came along 
and spoke to him. One of them asked him to << drink 
tobacco " with them, (a phrase which they used for 
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smokiiig.) He arose and went towards the individ- 
ual who had so kindly given him the invitation, and, 
as lie reached forth his hand to receive the offered 
pipe, this professed friend thrust a deadly weapon 
through his leg into his abdomen. The Indian 
sprang back, when the other made a second plunge, 
bat fiuOied to reach him. Then one of the others 
followed ; but his blow missed, and his weapon stuck 
in the ground. The wounded Indian now flea. 
They pursued him, but he was successful in eluding 
them. After they had gone, the poor fellow crawled 
back with great pain, and laid himself in the path 
that be might be discovered and receive help. This 
transpired at Pawtucket, near Providence, but within 
the precincts of Plymouth colony. 

Soon after this, an Indian passing through Provi- 
dence, informed Roger Williams that there were four 
Englishmen at Pawtucket, about four miles distant, 
almost starved for want of food. With his charac- 
teristic kindness, Mr. Williams immediately sent 
them provisions, spirits, and a cordial invitation to 
visit Providence. When the messenger returned, he 
informed Mr. Williams that one of them was Arthur 
Peach, of Plymouth, an Irishman^ and another was 
called John Barnes. They pleaded the fatigues and 
soreness of travelling, as their excuse for declining 
his invitation. The next morning, however, they 
came, stating that they were turned out of the house 
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where thej were at Pawtucket, because some Indiaiis 
said thej had wounded an EngUshman^ Thej pr^ 
tended that they had lost their way in going from 
Plymouth to Weymouth, and afterwards in ccmiiiig 
from Weymouth to Providence. The Sabbath which 
had elapsed since they left Plymouth, they said they 
spent in resting in the woods. Shortly after they 
had left Providence, an old Indian arrived there and 
informed Mr. Williams, that whilst four iSnglisbmen 
were stopping at Pawtucket, three natives arrived, 
saying that. they had found an Indian almost dead in 
the woods, who had been attcui^ked by four Engliidmieiu 
They inquired whether there were any English there, 
or whether any had been seen. When Arthur and 
his companions heard of these inquiries, they got up 
and fled hastily in the night. So soon as Mr. Wil- 
liams understood the facts in the case, he sent a 
messenger in pursuit of the English, whilst himself 
went to the wounded man in the woods and noinis- 
tered, Samaritan-like, to his wants. Three of the 
Englishmen were apprehended at Rhode Island, and 
sent to Plymouth, where they were brought to trial. 
The court consisted of the wisest, most experienced, 
and best men of the colony, embracing Bradford, 
Winslow, Prince, Standish and others of similar 
character. A singular difficulty occurred at the 
trial, which, in some courts, might have resulted in 
the acquittal of the prisoners, and in others would 
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haf6 led to a postponement of the trial. Here were 
three men tried for murder, and none of the wit- 
neMee could swear that the wounded man was dead. 
Ifr. Williams and a Mr. James of Proridence testi* 
fied that the wound inflicted was mortal, and two 
Indians in court swore that if he were not dead from 
the injury he received, they would be willing to die 
themselyes. They were found guilty and executed. 
Before their execution they made a full confession 
of the crime, and acknowledged that they did i% in 
(Hider to obtain the Indian's wampum. The one 
who escaped concealed himself for a season, and 
afterwards lefl the country. In the execution of 
these ttaee colonists for one Indian, the Puritans ex- 
hibited their strong sense of justice, and their firm 
determination to protect, not only themselves, hut 
also the natives, in the possession of their just rights. 
It was important that the Indians should be con- 
vinced of this, as otherwise, when injuries were done 
them, diey would take the law into their own hands 
and inflict summary punishment. This execution, 
idiich, so far as we know, was unsought for on their 
part, must have convinced them of the certainty of 
colonial protection. For many years they made no 
attempts to avenge the injuries they received from in- 
dividual colonists, but left the execution of justice, in 
such cases, to the English. 

It will be a relief to the above sombre proceed^ 
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ings, if we relate here the following traditioiuuy 
anecdote of one of the ahove juryinen, whioh ilkuh 
trates the danger of one gentleman commissioniiig 
another to make proposals of marriage for him t^ 
the ladj whose hand he seeks. 

A sdiort time after the death of Mrs. Standish, the 
bereared captain found his heart filled with tendet 
interest for Miss Priscilla Mullins, daughter of Mr. 
WiUiam Mullins. He cherished the impression that* 
if i^e could be persuaded to umte her fortunes widi 
his, the loss which he had experienced would be re* 
paired. He, therefore, according to Puritan eustoniy 
made known his wishes to the father through Mr. 
John Alden, as his messenger. Mullins made no 
objection, although he might reasonably ha^e done 
so, on account of the decease of Mrs. Standirii 
haying been so recent. He gave his consentt 
but informed Alden that the young lady must be 
consulted. Priscilla was called into the room, not 
knowing for what purpose she was wanted. Al> 
den, a man of noble form, of fair, and somewhat 
florid complexion, and engaging manners, arose and 
delivered his message for Standish in befitting lain 
guage, and in a prepossessing, courteous style. 

Priscilla Ustened attentively, heard every word» 
and then, after a short pause, as if gathering strengdi 
to reply, she fixed her eyes upon the messenger, and 
said with a frank and pleasant countenance, fiill of 
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meaningf " Prithee, John, whj do you not speak for 
jouraelf ? " John's ruddy countenance became red; 
he to<^ the hint, made a polite bow, bade farewell 
for the present, and returned to Standish to conunu- 
nicate the result of his negotiation. Thenceforward 
he visited for himself, and ere long their nuptials 
were solemnized in due form, and Miss Priscilla 
Mullen became Mrs. John Alden. Tradition reports 
further, that when Alden visited Cape Cod for the 
purpose of entering into the conjugal relation with 
Priscilla, as the colony then had no horses, he 
vent mounted on the back of a bull, which he had 
covered with a piece of handsome broadcloth. After 
the marriage ceremonies were performed, he , re- 
linquished this seat to his new bride. Placing her 
on the back of the bull, he returned home in joyous 
triumph, leading the ungainly animal by a rope»fas- 
tened to a ring in its nose. In relation to this event 
Thatcher says, «« This sample of primitive gallantry 
would ill compare with that of Abraham's servant, 
when, by proxy, he gallanted Rebekah on her jour- 
ney, with a splendid retinue of damsels and servants 
seated on camels, Isaac going out to meet her. Had 
the servant employed bulls instead of cameb, it may 
be doubted whether Rebekah would have been quite 
so prompt in accepting his proposals. As soon as 
the question was put, Rebekah said, ' I will go.' 
With equal propriety he might have said^ had Mc* 
16 
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Alden taken a camel instead of a bull, Priscilla Mul- 
lens might have declined. They both employed the 
creature in use among their own people. We are 
somewhat inclined to the belief, that in each case the 
ladj was influenced more by the man than the anir' 
mal ; more by the home that was offered her, than 
by the conveyance thither." 

We have already intimated, that, after the planting 
of Plymouth, other settlements were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They increased in 
numbers and importance. Although they were in- 
dependent of each other, there were some things in 
which they had a mutual interest. Afler the expe- 
rience of years, it was found desirable, for various 
reasons, that the colonies which had come into ex- 
istence in New England, embracmg Massachusetts, 
PlyAouth, Connecticut, New Haven, and Saybrook, 
should unite together upon a common basis, for 
mutual council, protection, and interest. Ailer spend- 
ing much time in consultation and correspondence 
upon the subject, principles of agreement were finally 
settled, and a Confederation of the New England 
Colonies formed. This was a « perpetual league 
of ^friendship and amity, for offence and defence, 
mutual advice and succor, upon aU just occasions, 
both for preserving and propagating the truths and 
liberties of the gospel, and for their own mutual 
safety and welfare." Though the language of the 
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articles of the confederation was not remarkable for 
its precision, and was susceptible of a liberal con- 
struction, yet the interpretation which it generally 
received, being characterized by sobriety and wis- 
d<mi, no modification of it was made for thirty years. 
This may appropriately be regarded as the germ of 
the American Union. Its immediate effect was to 
elevate the colonies in respectability and importance, 
in the estimation of the Dutch, the French, and the 
Indians. As an insult to one was an insult to the 
whole ; as all were pledged to defend each, in case 
of an attack, the neighboring colonies of other na- 
tions, as well as the natives, saw that no one planta- 
tion could be trifled with or assaulted with impunity. 
The vengeance of the whole confederation would at 
once be aroused. Soon after the union was formed, 
a number of Indian chiefs entered into a friendly 
alliance with the English, among whom were Mian- 
tonomo and Uncas, sagamores of the powerfid Nar- 
ragansetts and the Mohegans. 

At one time the project was seriously entertained 
of removing the colony fr(^ Plymouth. The soil 
was so unproductive, and the location so unfavorable 
in other respects, that many had left, and others 
wanted to follow. The question was discussed with 
much interest in the church. There was, as might 
be supposed, a wide difference of opinion. Not a 
few were strongly opposed to the removal, who yet 
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expressed a willingness to acquiesce rather than see 
the church go to dissolution. A majority was at last 
obtained in favor of the project. But where shall 
they go ? Different places were proposed ; and it 
may excite a smile when we state that the one 
selected was Eastham, on Cape Cod, an exposed* 
barren, and sandy location. It was purchased from 
the Nauset Indians. But upon more carefiil exam- 
ination, it was found to be less desirable than Plym- 
outh. The members of the church changed their 
purpose, and resolved to remain where they were. 
There were some exceptions, of persons who could 
not, or would not, be satisfied with their old location. 
These bought out the rights of the church to East-' 
ham, removed thither, and commenced a settlement 
themselves. Thomas Prince, who had been twice 
governor of the colony, was one of them. What 
would have been the fate of Plymouth, and of the 
famous «* Rock," if all had removed, we leave the 
speculative to conjecture. 
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** Such te oiur miU and tolennt way, 
We only cone them twice a day, 
Aeearding to a fbrm that 'a set ; 
And fur from torturing, only let 
All orthodox believers beat *em, 
And twitch their beards, where'er they meet 'em.*' — Moou. 

Qnakers ordered ont of the Colony. — They refuse to obey. — 
AU forbidden to harbor Quakers. — Humphrey Norton impris- 
oned. — Quakers' Contempt of Government. •— Their Insolence to 
the Governor. — Refuse to take Oath. — Are whipped. — Nor- 
ton's Letters. — Fanaticism always troublesome. — No Quaker 
or Ranter permitted to be a Freeman. •— A House of Correction 
ordered to be built. — Six Quakers banished on Pain of Death. 

— Milder Laws. — Four Persons appointed to reason with them. 

— One of these becomes a Quaker. — All Persons authorized to 
arrest them. — Their Meetings forbidden. — Severity excites 
Synpatby. ■— Rigorous Measures were not universally approved. 
— Charies H. ascends the Throne of England. — He suppresses 
the Persecutions. — Secretary Rawson. — His Daughter Re- 
becca receives the Attentions of Thomas Rumsey. •— Marries 
Urn. — Accompanies him to England. — Finds a Relative. -— 
Conduct of her Husband. — Painful Discovery. — Her Aban- 
dmiment. — Her Self-reliance. — Embarks for Jamaica. — Ar- 
rival there. •— Her unhappy End. 

It becomes now our painful duty to narrate 
events, which we would gladly leave untouched, if 
we could consistently with fidelity. As, however, 
they are matters of history ; as they develop impor- 
tant phases of character, and are prohfic in impor- 
tant lessons, they may properly claim a share of our 
Id* 
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atteDtion. We refer to the treatment of tbe 
Quakers. About 1657, an order was passed, that 
if any one brought a Quaker, ranter, or other 
notorious heretic within the jurisdiction of tbe col- 
ony, and should be ordered by a magistrate to 
return him to the place whence he came, they 
should obey, or pay a fine of twenty shillings for 
every week that such obnoxious person remained in 
the colony after such warning. This, however, 
was only the beginning of sorrows. In despite of 
the twenty shilling law, Quakers did come within 
their precincts and proclaim their liated tenets. 
This gave occasion for a severer law. It was en- 
acted that no person should harbor or entertain any 
Quaker in the colony, under a penalty of five 
pounds for every offence, or a public whipping. 

In the month of October, 1657, Humphrey Nor- 
ton was examined by the court, who found him 
guilty of « divers horrid errors," and banished him 
from the colony. He returned, however, in com- 
pany with another Quaker of similar spirit. They 
were arrested and imprisoned. A prominent feature 
in the conduct of the Quakers, which greatly exas- 
perated the court, was their contempt of the legal 
authorities. They gave their tongues great license, 
and seem to have imagined that they were honoring 
God by their insolent defiance of the civil tribunals. 
Thus, at their examination, Norton said to the pph 
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emoT^ a number of times, '« Thou liest ; " " Thomas, 
thou art a malicious man." As if determined to 
provoke severity, he said again to the governor, 
« Thy clamorous tongue I regard no more than the 
dust under my feet ; and thou art like a scolding 
woman, and thou pratest and deridest me." As they 
professed to be Enghsh subjects, the court ordered 
them to take the oath of fidelity to their country. 
They refused, declaring they would take no kind of 
an oath* They were then sentenced to be whipped. 
After the sentence was executed, and whilst they 
were smarting under the stripes they had received, 
the marshal ordered them to pay a fee for the 
whip{Mng! Thatcher says, <<In our times, we 
dioold diink public whipping to be a sufficient 
punishment, without obliging the culprit to pay the 
whipper's fee." The fee was probably regarded as 
a part of the costs of court, which the defaulted 
party usually pays. Still, it has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of making a criminal pay the costs of his 
execution, scaffold and rope included. In this case, 
however, they refused, and, consequently, were re- 
committed to prison, where they remained until they 
compromised the affair with the marshal, when they 
were released, and left the colony. In order to 
show the spirit that was cherished, and the language 
employed on that occasion, by the weaker party, 
we diall give a few extracts from NortoiL'% V^t^ssv 
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written at that time. These aro essentiBl to a foB 
view of the facts. In one, addressed to the gof^^ 
emor, written just after his punishmenty he msfWf* 
" Thomas Prince, thou hast bent thy heart to work 
wickedness, and thy tongue hath set fordi deceit : 
thou imaginest mischief upon thy bed, and hatcbest 
thy hatred in thy secret chamber: the strength of 
darkness is over thee, and a malicious mouth hoit' 
thou opened against God and his anointed ; and with 
thy tongue and Hps hast thou uttered peirene' 
things : thou hast slandered the innocent, by railing, 
lying, and false accusations, and with thy bar fa a n wtf 
heart hast thou caused their blood to be shed. . • • 
The curse, causeless, cannot come upon diee, nor 
the vengeance of God unjustly cannot fetch tiiee 
up. . . . The deadly drink of the cup of iiidi^ 
nati(m thou cannot escape, and the grief and etum 
of travail will not be greater than thine. . . • 
Thou hast caused to defraud the righteous owamr 
of his goods, and a heaping it up, as upon a faill« 
wherewith thou wilt purchase to thyself and others 
a field of blood, wherein to bury your dead. Joim 
Alden is to thee like a pack horse, whereupon thoa 
layest thy beastly bag : cursed are all they that 
have a hand therein. . . . The anguish and pain 
that will enter thy veins will be like gnawing worms 
lodging betwixt thy heart and liver. When these 
fhing9 come upon thee, and thy back bowed down 
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peiiii in that day and hour thou shalt know to 
tl^ grief that foroiihets of the Lord we are, and the 
Gad of yengeance is our God." 

la another to John Alden, less violent in spirit, 
but <^ the same general character, he says, << If 
there be in thee any expectation of mercy, do thou 
withdraw thy body forever appearing at that beastly 
banoh, where the law of God is cast behind your 
baekfl. • • . Let the cursed purse be cast out of 
tb^ house, wherein is held the goods of other men." 

Both of these letters were signed by Humphrey 
Nortoii. The spirit of fenaticism which they ex- 
hilMt would make men troublesome in any com- 
munity where they were not restrained by law. In 
our own day, pubUc worship has been disturbed, 
aad meetings broken up, by men and women who 
were <x>ntrolled by similar sentiments. In some in- 
fltances, they were prosecuted and punished. The 
difference, however, between these prosecutions and 
thofe of the Quakers consists in this : The Quakers 
wera tried and punished for their sentiments ; the 
disturbers of the peace, in our day, are punished, 
net for their sentiments, but for their unlawful con- 
duit in interfering with the rights and privileges of 
otbenu 

Tlie next year, it was enacted that no <« Quaker* 
raplor, or any such corrupt person," should be a 
frcwnan of the corporation* The court also 
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framed another bill, with this explanatory preemUe : 
"Whereas sundrj persons, both Qnakers and otheny 
wander up and down in this jurisdiction, and fbUour 
no lawful calling to earn their own bread, and also 
use all endeavors to subvert civil state, and pul 
down all churches and ordinances of God, to thnut 
us out of the ways of God, notwithstanding all 
former laws provided for the contrary." It was 
therefore ordered that a house of correction be 
built, in which . all such individuals, with all *« idle 
persons, or rebellious children, or servants that are 
stubborn and will not work," should be obliged to 
earn their living by labor, under the direction of an 
overseer. 

On the 11th of May, 1659, -six persons, among 
whom were Lawrence Southwick and wife, were 
sentenced to depart out of the jurisdiction of the 
colony, by the eighth of June, on pom of deMi 
This was a barbarous sentence. We have noen- 
dence, however, that this extreme penalty -was 
inflicted upon any Quaker in the Pljnnouth colony. 
For what was done at Boston, in the Massachusetts 
settlement, they were not responsible. The tragic 
dies which were enacted there, during this period* 
will be described in another volume on the history 
of that colony. They would be out of place here. 

Later in the year, the laws which were passed 
against the Quakers at Plymouth assumed a milder 
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diameter. They authorized the seizure of all books 
and writings which contained their doctrines, many 
of wUdb had been circulated throughout the colony. 
As some of the colonists had been converted to the 
(Inaker belief, it was enacted, that if such would 
remove oat of the goyernment within six months, 
they should be subjected to no fine ; and those who 
were too poor to move, should receive assistance at 
the public expense. 

As their next measure for the prevention of the 
spread of this unwelcome heresy, and for the re- 
clanning of those who had already embraced it, the 
government commissioned four individuals to attend 
the meetings of the Quakers, for the purpose of 
convincing them of the error of their ways. This 
was a dangerous experiment. One of those to 
whom this appointment was given was Isaac Rob- 
inson, son of their Leyden pastor. Rev. John Rob- 
inson. But in his discussion with the Quakers, 
instead of convincing them of their errors, they 
persuaded him that they were truths ; instead of 
healing the disease, he caught the contagion. They 
made him a convert. By embracing their sentiments, 
he rendered himself obnoxious to the government, 
was dismissed from office, and <^ exposed to much 
censure, and some indignity." 

In 1660, a law was passed, authorizing all per- 
sons to apprehend Quakers, and deliver them to a 
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constable, that they might be brought before the gor- 
emor or some magistrate for examination. In order 
to render it difficult for them to itinerate throng 
the colony, in their efforts to disseminate their doc- 
trine, or to escape from the officers of justice, it 
was enacted ''that if any pson or psons shall 
furnish any of them with horse or horse kind, the 
same to bee forfeited and seized on, for the use of 
this Gov'ment ; or any horses that they shall bring 
into the Gov'ment, shalbee brought for them and 
they make use of, shalbee forfeited, as aforsaid." 

The next year it was enacted that if any Quaker 
came into any of the towns of this gOYernment, they 
should be whipped with rods, not exceeding fifteen 
stripes, and then have a pass to leave the jurisdiction* 
If any were found without their pass, or not acting 
according to it, they should be whipped again. Their 
meetings were forbidden under a penalty of fire 
pounds to the owner of the premises, or a whipping. 
Notwithstanding the severity of these enactments, the 
Quakers multiplied. Sympathy was awakened in 
their favor. Even the magistrates shrunk from the 
execution of the laws against them, and finally they 
resorted again to persuasion, as is evident from the 
law which was passed to break up their monthly 
meetings. It was enacted that Mr. Constant South- 
worth and William Peabody should repair to these 
meetings, with the marshal, or constable of the 
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town* and use their best endeavors, by argument and 
diicoiirfle, to conTince or binder tbem. 

The statement should not be omitted, that these 
rigorous measures against the Quakers did not re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the government. 
BIr. Cudworth, Mr. Allerton, Mr. Hatherly, and some 
others opposed them. The consequence viras, they 
lost their offices as magistrates. A few years, how- 
erer, produced a great change in public sentiment, 
and Cudworth, Isaac Robinson, and Hatherly were 
restored to their offices. 

When Charles IL ascended the throne of England, 
the inhabitants of Plymouth sent to him a declara- 
tion of their allegiance. This was soon followed by 
a mandamus from the king commanding the prose- 
cutions against the Quakers to cease, and that those 
under arrest, whether condemned or not, should be 
sent to England, with a specification of the crimes 
alleged against them, that they might be tried ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom. This royal 
mandate was followed by a mitigation of the sever- 
ities which were practised against them. In Plym- 
outh the most objectionable laws were repealed, and 
we find no fiirther trace of their persecution. Thus 
terminated this humiliating and disgracefiil affair, 
the prominent elements of which were heated fanati- 
cism and intolerant bigotry. 

During the persecutions of the Quakers in Plym- 
17 
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oath, pi>oceediDg8 of even greats seyeritj were in^ 
stituted against them in die colony of Massachiuetti^ 
ef wluoh, at that time, Edward RawBon was secre- 
tarj, who took an active part in their trials. Hit 
name frequently appears upon the record of that p^ 
riod as the «< Persecutor." 

RawBon had twelve children, the history of one 
of whom is so full of romance and tragedy, as can- 
not fail to interest the reader; we refer to his 
daughter, Rebecca. She was a talented young lady, 
of great personal attractions, and a well-cultivated 
mind. One of her contemporaries described her as 
^< one of the most beautiful, polite, and aocom- 
plis^d young ladies in Boston." From the position 
wMch her father occupied in the government, fliie 
doubtless moved in the most elevated circles of co^ 
kmial society. Among her admirers was a base, 
unprincipled, deceitful fellow, from En^and, whoee 
name was Thomas Rumsey, but who passed himself 
off as Sir Thomas Hale, Jr., nephew to Lord Chief 
Justice Hale. After an avowal of his passion for 
the beautiful Rebecca, the mock Sir Thomas ven- 
tured to make her proposals of marriage. Tlic 
3reang lady, with her other qualities, possessed a good 
dhare of ^'woiidly amotion,'' and regarding the 
proffisr of the young lord a fiivorable ofier, die ae* 
ceptcuice of which would introduce her into tiie 
fittibionabk circles of Engknd, and cheiislnig nlso 
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tender sentiments towards him, she had no disposition 
to refoBe his hand. Their marriage was solemnized, 
Jiolj 1, 1679, in the presence of about forty persons. 
This was only the first act of the drama. After re- 
ceiving the congratulations of her friends, many of 
whom thought she had been singularly fortunate in 
the connection, the young bride bade them farewell, 
and embarited, with her noble husband and a splen- 
did outfit, for the shores of Old England. What 
hopes and fears, what visions of fancied bliss and 
forebodings of dreaded evil, passed over her mind, 
daring her long and tedious voyage, we cannot tell. 
We only know that in due time she, and her hand- 
some outfit, safely arrived. Being anxious to step 
on the soil of the Empire Isle, she made a hasty 

toilette, and went on shore *« en dishabille," in com- 

• 

pany with her husband. She succeeded on the sec- 
ond day in finding a relative, with whom they lodged. 
Sir Thomas, Jr., knowing that the denouement of his 
ne&rious plot was at hand, arose early in the morn- 
ing, took the keys belonging to his wife, and de- 
pcurted, telling her that he would send the trunks 
ashore, so that she might dress for dinner. In the 
course of the morning the trunks came, but as her 
husband had the keys, they could not be opened. 
She was obliged to wait for his return. There is a 
limit to female patience ; in her case the limit was 
toon reached. Whether from any part of his ooce 
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duct on shipboard, or since their landing* her aaar 
picions were awakened, we know not ; but, after 
waiting impatiently in vain, till two o^clock, for his 
return, she determined to open the trunks by force. 
It was done ; when, to her amazement, she found 
every article of clothing, useful and costly, removed, 
and the trunks filled with worthless combustibles! 
She was overwhelmed with shame, perplexity, and 
sorrow. Where her husband had gone, or what had 
become of her wardrobe, it was equally impossible 
to tell. The relative with whom she stopped took 
her in his carriage to the house where she and her 
husband spent the preceding night. She there in- 
quired for Sir Thomas Hale, Jr. "He has not 
been here for some days," was the reply. 

'' He was surely here night before last," said she. 
They informed her that she was mistaken ; that Sir 
Thomas Hale, Jr., had not been there, but that 
Thomas Rumsey came there on the night which she 
had specified, with a young lady. ^ Where is he 
now 7 " " Gone to his wife, in Canterbury." The 
abominable wickedness of Rumsey and the condition 
of the unfortunate Rebecca were now fully revealed. 
She had been deceived and betrayed, and all her 
hopes of future elevation ruined. She awoke from 
her dream of pleasure and aggrandizement to a fiill 
realization of her humiliating position. Instead of 
being the lawful wife of a man of honor and title. 
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«lle faond idle had been sustaining, ignorantlj of 
^KNtrse, an illegal connection with a base, Hcentious 
Mlow, having a wife in England, and iiHio, not sat* 
isfied Widi ruining her, as to her future social pros- 
pects, had stripped her of her all, so that she had not 
even a change of garments. She never saw him 
again! Being thus robbed and abandoned in a 
strange land, and having too much spirit to be depend- 
ent upon her friends, she threw herself upon her own 
industry for support. Possessing a good share of 
natural ingenuity and perseverance, she applied her- 
self so successfully to various kinds of fancy work, 
that for thirteen years she succeeded in obtaining a 
« genteel subsistence for herself and child." At the 
end of this period, she determined to return to her 
own country. Leaving her child in the care of her 
sister in England, who had none of her own, she 
embarked for Jamaica on her way to Boston, in a 
vessel belonging to her uncle. Her romantic Ufe 
was here doomed to a tragical end. On the morn- 
ing of June 9th, 1692, whilst her uncle was on shore, 
engaged in settling his accounts, and when the ves- 
sel was ready to sail for Massachusetts, the island 
was visited with a tremendous earthquake, which 
swallowed up the vessel and all on board, among 
whom was the injured heroine of our story. The 
uncle was the only one of the ship's company wiio 
was saved. Thus terminated the eventful career of 
17 ♦ 
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the beautiful, accomplished, jet unfortunate Rebec 
Rawson. A knowledge of these facts will give 
special interest to her likeness in the present volun 
which is a copy of her original portrait, now in t 
possession of R. R. Dodge, East Sutton, Mass. 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

' ** We have strict itatutei, and mo«t bithig laws, 

Tbie naadAU bits and eoihs lo headstroBg steeds." •^BBAsmAaa 

" The good needs fear no law ; 
It is bis safety, and the bad man's awe." — MAMinoaa. 

m 

The Enactment of Law develops Character. -~ Trial by Jury. — 
Wants of the Colony to be supplied first — Exports forbidden. 

— Those who refused the Office of Governor to be fined. — 
Bradford released by Importunity. — How different now. — 
Marriage forbidden without the Consent of Parents. — Intentions 
of Marriage to be published. — Consent of Parents to be ob- 
tained to address their Daughters. — Punishment to depend upon 
the '* Quality " of the Ofiender. — Short Sleeves forbidden. •>— 
Laws against Contempt of the Scriptures. — Sabbath-breaking 
and rUmWmg Laws executed. — Stocks and Cage always 
ready.— Psalm Singing. — Courtship punished. •— Abuse of 
Husbaoda.— Blackbirds' Heads to be obtained. — Effects of 
Union of Church and State. —-Every Colony to have a Church. 

— Clrarch Rates. — Whales. —Ministers forbidden to leave their 
People. — Meeting-house in eveiy Town. —Parental Instruction. 

— Schools. — Arms must be taken to Meeting. — Indians and 
Wolves. —Effects of these Laws. •— The Bible the Basis of their 
I^iegislation. 

The character of a people may be learned from 
their legislation. K the laws of some lost race were 
to be found, it would not be difficult, though not 
another word of their annals should be discovered, 
to ascertain their genius and spirit. The peculiari- 
ties of the Puritans are as fidly developed in their 
laws as in any events of their history. Some of 
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their enactments exhibit profound wisdom, sagacity, 
and forecast ; others of them show their strong at- 
tachment to the doctrines and precepts of the BiUe ; 
whilst another class descend to matters of such 
trivial nature, as to appear puerile. With reference 
to this latter class, the Pilgrims acted upon the prin- 
ciple of nipping crime in the bud. The things for- 
bidden may hare been, in themselves, comparatiTely 
unimportant ; but their influence, if unchecked, mi^ 
have led to gross crimes. By destroying the seeds, 
they labored to prevent the fruits. Those who wirii 
to go folly into this subject, are referred to the 
" Charter and Laws of the Colony of New Plymouth,*' 
which were collected and pubhshed, agreeably to a 
resolve of the legislature of Massachusetts, in 1886^ 
We shall only give a few of the more important or 
peculiar of them. 

It is an interesting foct, and shows the deore on 
the part of the colonists to guard the rights of indi- 
viduals, that the fo'st law on record in the above 
volume secures trial by a jury consisting of twelve 
honest men, under oath. This was in 1023. At a 
later period, 6d was allowed each juror, and 12eiL to 
the foreman, as fees. 

Three years after, it was enacted that no handi- 
craftsman, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, joiners, 
smiths, or sawyers, belonging to the plantation, shoiild 
work for any strangers or foreigners, until tlie 
necessities of the colony "wet^ ««rr«i. 
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At the same time, in order to prevent a renewal 
of the dreadful scarcity which had been previously 
expeheifiKsed, the exportation of com, beans, and 
peas was prohibited, under the penalty of a confis- 
cation of all such exports. 

So small were the honors and emoluments of 
office, contrasted with its responsibilities, or so 
limited was the ambition of the Pilgrim fathers, that 
it seems not to have been an easy thing to find in- 
cumbents for the highest stations in the government. 
Bradford, we know, earnestly desired not to be re- 
chosen governor. He thought the honors and labors 
of office ought to be distributed. But he was over- 
ruled, and kept in. In 1632, it was enacted, that if 
any were ielected to the office of governor, and 
would tufi serve, he should be fined twenty pounds 
sterling ! If he refused paying the fine, it was to be 
levied out of his goods or chattels. It was also or- 
dered, that, if any were chosen to the office of coun- 
cil» and declined its acceptance, they should be fined 
ten pounds each. The only exception specified 
was in the case of one who should be chosen gov- 
ernor a second time, after having held the office the 
preceding year. Such a one might decUne without 
the liabiUty of a fine, and then the company were to 
proceed to a new election, '^ except they can prevail 
upon him by entreaty." Governor Winthrop, in his 
Journal, records in 1633, ««Mr. Edward Winslow 
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chosen goremor of Plymoutib, Mr. Bradford ha¥iiig 
been governor about ten years, and now by tn^por- 
iMttYy got q^." What a wonderful contrast does all 
this present with that unprincipled scrambling for 
office, that anxiety for public honors and emok- 
ments, with which the country at the present day is 
so rife ! Who now declines the office of governor 1 
In what portion of our land does a necessity exist 
for a law similar to the above, in order to secure 
incumbents for the highest local offices 1 

No persons under «* the covert of parents " were 
allowed to marry without their parents' consent. If 
this could not be obtained, they were then to get the 
permission of the governor, or some of his assist- 
ants. After which they were to be published three 
times in a public meeting, or, if no such meetings were 
held in the town, their intention of marriage was to 
be posted up in some conspicuous place ifor fifteen 
days. 

A »milar law requiring intentions of marriage to 
be published fourteen days, including three public 
days, was in force in Massachusetts, until within a 
year or two. It became the practice of the editors 
of some of the daily journals to insert these inten- 
tions of marriage in their papers. This, of course, 
gave greater publicity to the intentions, and was the 
more repulsive to the parties concerned. After this, 
many individuals, in order to escape the necessity 
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of giying luch notoriety to their private proceedings, 
would flip into some neighboring state, where they 
could be united in the «< holy bands of matrimony," 
without any pubticity whatever. The law is now 
altered in Massachusetts. All that is required at 
present, is to obtain a certificate from the city regis- 
trar, or the town clerk, without any previous pub- 
hcation of intention, and the marriage may then be 
immediately solemnized. 

In 1638, it was enacted that if any man offered 
proposals of marriage to any young lady without 
first obtaining the consent of her parents or master, 
he should submit to a fine, or to corporal punishment^ 
or to both, at the discretion of the court. 

Laws were also passed which punished <^ profane 
swearing by the name of God, or any of his titles, 
attributes, word, or works," with a fine of twelve 
pence for every offence, or exposure in the stocks, 
not to exceed three hours, or imprisonment '^ accord- 
ing to the nature and quality of the person." It 
would appe€u: from this, that the degree of punish- 
ment was somewhat dependent upon the social po- 
sition of the offender — the more elevated was the 
criminal, the heavier the penalty. They did not, 
however, imitate the example of the Massachusetts 
colony, who, about the same time, passed the fol- 
lowing order, which must have been of special in- 
terest to the ladies : «« No garment shall be made 
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with short sleeres, and such as faaTe gannents 
short sleeveg shall not wear the sam6| unless tfasj 
coTer the arm to the wrist ; and hereafter, no person 
whatever shall make any garment far woman wstk 
sleeves more than half an ell wide," (twentj'^wo and 
a half inches.) 

Denial of the Scriptures as a rule of life was 
punishable with whipping. If any « Christian, so 
called," spoke contemptuously of the Scripture, or 
of the holy penmen thereof, they were to be pun- 
i^ed by fine or whipping. 

Laws were also passed punidiing those who vio- 
lated the Sabbath — who ne^ected pubhc worship— 
who behaved contemptuously towards the minister, 
the preaching, or the ordinances — who endeavored 
to subvert the Christian faith by broaching danger- 
ous heresies — who were guilty of drunkenness, of 
gambling with cards, dice, << cross and pie, or any 
unlawful game wherein there is a lottery," or of 
charging too much profit on articles they sold. 
These laws were not dead letters. It appears as if 
they were not enacted until there was occasion for 
them, and then they were carried into execution* 
We accordingly find that Stephen Hopkins was 
complained of for selling beer at twopence a quart, 
which was worth only a penny. Thomas Clark, for 
selling a pair of boots and spurs for fifteen shillings, 
for which he gave but ten, was fined thirty 
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X B. waj» complained of for buying lye at four shil* 
lings per bui^l, and selling it at fiye shillings. He 
was also presented for selling thread at fiye diillings 
per pound* The Pilgrims were unwilling that any 
Oiie should charge an exorbitant profit on what they 
sold. To a fair remuneration from business they 
had no objection. They were especially opposed to 
forestalling. 

Nathaniel Bassett and Joseph Prior entered into 
a church at Duzbury, and disturbed the meeting. 
They were tried for their oiSence, and, at the next 
town meeting, or training day, both were fastened to 
a post, in some conspicuous place, having upon their 
heads a paper, on which their crime was written in 
large letters. A Miss Boulton was guilty of slander. 
The court oondenmed her to the humihating punish- 
ment of sitting in the stocks, with a paper fastened to 
her, writtmi with capital letters, probably containing 
her crime. John Phillips, for drinking tobacco in the 
highway, that is, for smoking there, was fined twelve 
shillings. S. H., for carrying a grist of corn from 
the mill on Sunday, was sentenced to a fine of 
twenty shillings, or to be whipped. And W. F., for 
permitting him to take it from the mill, was fined ten 
shillings. 

J. W. was ordered to be sharply reproved for 
writing a note on common business, on Lord's day. 

John Barnes, for Sabbatb-breaking, was sentenced 
18 
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to a fine of thirty' atulliiigs, Bud to the Mocka one 
hour. WiUism Adey, for a similar offence, receiTed 
» Mvere whipping at th« posL 

In order to be aJwaja prorided for the immediata 
ejecution of these minor penaltiea, it wu ordered 
tliat everf coostablewick should be provided with a 
pair of stocks, and a cage, of sufficient strengdi to 
detain a prisoner. These were continued m one, in 
different towns, uniil within the present half century. 




The court authorized Mr. Hatherly to admomab ■ 
woman, who bad been brought before them, " to be 
wary of giving o^nce to others by uoneceesary 
talking." R. B. was summoned to appear and 
answer for speaking contemptuously of paai^ stMg- 
itig. He was convicted of the ofience. The comt 
^harjdy admonished him, and ordered him to ao- 
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knowledgie his fault, which he promised to do, and was 
discharged. 

Mr. A. H., for making proposals of marriage to a 
joung lady. Miss E. P., and prosecuting the same 
contrarj to the parents' wishes, and without their 
consent, and <« directly contrary to their mind and 
will,'* was sentenced to a fine of five pounds, and to 
be put under bonds for good behavior, and desist 
the use of any means to obtain or retain her affec- 
tions. The bond stated that, *< Whereas the said A. 
H. liath disorderly and unrighteously endeavored to 
obtain tli6 affections of Miss £. P., against the 
mind and will of her parents : if, therefore, the said 
A. H. shall, for the future, refrain and desist the use 
of any means to obtain or retain her affections, as 
aforesaid, and appear at court the first Tuesday of 
July next, and be of good behavior," &c., he shall 
be released. A. H. did '< solemnly and seriously en- 
gage before the court, that he will wholly desist, and 
never apply himself for the future, as formerly he 
hath done, to Miss E. P., in reference to marriage." 
He was accordingly released the next July. 

Women, for abusing their husbands, or striking 
their fathers-in-law, were sentenced to be fined or to 
be whipped at the post. 

In town meeting it was ordered that every man in 
the town procure twelve blackbirds' heads, on pain 
of paying a fine of two shilhngs for every default. 
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or twopence apiece for all that fell abort of the 
required number. 

It is difficult for us at tbe present time ioilly to 
realize the peculiarity in the practical working of 
their system, arising from the union of church and 
state. The leading men in tlie government were 
also the influential men of the churcli. The same act, 
if committed by a member of the church, would be 
an offence against both the church and the govern- 
ment, and might subject the offender to a trial before 
each ; and even then, the same individuals would be his 
judges. In one relation, they would act as govern- 
ment officers ; in the other, as members or officers 
of the church. 

Civil and ecclesiastical relations were so inter- 
laced, that the government not only took the church 
under its protection, but was purposely adjusted to 
meet her wants. To the Puritans, religion was the 
most important of all interests, and civil government 
was valuable in proportion as it secured to them 
their rehgious privileges. In their view, the church 
was hke a magnificent temple, and civil government 
hke the scaffolding, useful, mainly, for the assistance 
which it rendered towards the erection and preser- 
vation of that temple. Hence their various legal 
enactments respecting the constitution of churches, 
the erection of places of worship, and the support 
of the ministry. 
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No new e<^oii7 was allowed to be planted unless 
enoagh joined in it to fonn a congregation for the 
obserrance of pnblic worship ; and tlien the people, 
if the 7 refused to support their minister voluntarily, 
were by law assessed, in proportion to their abilities, 
for his maintenance. For a number of years, these 
church rates were collected by the minister himself; 
but as this proved troublesome to the pastor, and 
gave occasion for prejudice against liim, it was 
enacted, in 1670, that two persons should be ap- 
pointed to perform this duty. If the people refused 
payment, the rates were to be obtained by distraint 
upon their estates. 

Occasionally, whales used to be driven ashore 
and die, when the people would obtain from them 
their oil. It was enacted at an early period, that 
when such an incident occurred, or when any whale 
was cut up at sea, and brought on shore, one fidl 
hogshead of oil should be paid to the county. Th 
court also proposed, as a " thing very commendab 
and beneficial to the towns where God's providence 
shall cast any whales, if they should agree to set 
apart some portion of every such fish or oil for the 
encouragement of an able, godly ministry." It is 
not improbable that this singular provision was sug- 
gested by the fact, that, in ancient times, a whale 
had been employed for the preservation of a prophet 
of the Lord. A law was alsc/ passed, preventing 
. 18* 
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anj pastor or teacher from leayinf fail chunk beibre 
his complaint had been made known to the magUK 
trates, and they had given both aides a hearing. If 
the difficulty was owing to the hearers of such nm- 
ister, the magistrates were to use all ** gende means 
to upbraid them to do their duty ther^n." If these 
were unsuccessfiil, they were then authorized to 
employ such other measures «*as may put them 
upon their duty." 

In 1675, it was enacted that a meeting-iioaaB 
should be erected in every town in the juris^ction 
of the colony. If any town neglected to obey this 
law, then the governor or the magistrates shoold 
appoint persons to build it, according to the wants 
and the wealth of the people, and charge the 6^ 
pense of it to the inhabitants and proprietors of the 
town, by whom it should be paid. 

Parents were required to see that their children 
ere taught to read the Scriptures, and to recite 
e short, orthodox catechism, without book ; and 
also, that they were brought up to some honest 
calling, that would make them useful to thranselYee 
and their country. 

The towns were advised to obtain a schoolmaster 
to " train up children to reading and writing." A 
free school was established, at an expense of thirty- 
three pounds a year, which expense was to be 
out of the profits of the Cape Cod fishery. 



iiom' 
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What danger was apprehended from the Indians, 
every one that went to meeting on Lord's day was 
ordered to take arms, and at least six charges of 
powder and shot, under a penalty of two shillings 
for ererj omission. At the same time, it was en- 
acted that whosoever «« shall shoot off any gun on any 
unnecessary occasion, or at any game whatsoever, 
ejDcept at an Indian or a toolf, shall forfeit five shil- 
lings for every such shot, till further liberty shall be 
given." 

The enactments which we have now given are 
sufficient to evince the spirit and character of our 
Pilgrim fothers. Although some of their laws ar- 
rest the attention by their singularity, yet their 
code, as a whole, was adapted to secure a higher 
moral character to their community than would have 
been attained by the adoption of the then existing 
laws of any other people. With reference to many 
subjects, they made the Bible the basis of th eirs 
legislation. They adopted not a few of the monu 
precepts and the penalties of Moses. It is this 
which gives an appearance of rehgious affectation, 
and even of Ingotry, to some of their requirements. 
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** BatwMn the aeti«f of a diMMlflil thing. 
And the first motion, all the Interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 
The geains and the mortal Instraments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suflbn tfien 
The nature of an insurreciion/'—SHAKspsARB. 

Fifty Years of Peace. — New Settlements. — Converted Indiloitf. 
— Native Preachers. — Philip and the Button. — Indian Migli- 
trates. — Indian Warrant. — Alexander succeeds Massasoit.— 
Suspicions against him. — His Death. — Philip becomes Grand 
Sachem. — Pursues John Gibbs for reviling the Dead. — His 
Alliance with the Narragansetts. — He desires Revenge. -»Oi^ 
dered to come to Plymouth. — Dcclinies. — Invites the Govtmor 
to come to him. — They meet at Taunton. — Singular Scene in 
a Church. — The Treaty. — Indignant Sachem. — Treaty vio- 
lated. — Conference at Pl3rmouth. — Indian Confederacy. — 
Philip's deep Plot against the English. — - Their Security. — Phil- 
ip angry with Sassamon. —The latter flees to the English. — The 
Plot revealed. — Sassamon missing. — Philip again examined. 

^ — No Confession. — Suspicions increase. 

Afteb the successful attack of Captain Standuh 
upon the Massachusetts Indians at We3rinoudi, no 
other attempts were made against the Englidi by 
the natives for a period of fifty years. During 
this time, such was the mutual confidence which 
was cherished between the two parties, that they 
not only interchanged visits, and travelled fearlessly 
through each other's respective jurisdictions, but 
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Indians dwelt in the colony, and were subject to 
English laws. 

New English settlements were formed in various 
parts of the different colonies in Massachusetts Bay^ 
on the Connecticut River, and in the neighborhood 
of Rhode Island. Efibrts had also been success- 
ful for the instruction and conversion of the natives. 
Indian churches had been formed at Provincetown, 
Eastham, Wellfleet, Chatham, Yarmouth, Bam- 
Mable, Sandwich, Wareham, Middleborough, and 
Marshpee. These were the fruits of the Christian 
seal and indefoigable perseverance of Richard 
Bourne, of Sandwich. Through his patient labors* 
many of these Indians could read and write their 
own language. They had also received consider- 
able knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. Four of 
l3iekn had made such progress in Christian knowl- 
edge, that they were approbated as preachers to 
thm own tribes, and labored as Mr. Bourne's 
asostants. In 1685, there were fourteen hundred 
and thirty-nine converted Indians in the colony. 
IPhey were generally called " praying Indians." 

Converfdons were effected at Martha's Vineyard 
and Nantucket, through the instrumentality of 
Thomas Mayhew. So successful were the mi»- 
sionary efforts of this mem of Gk)d, that on the 
Island of Martha's Vineyard, six meetings were 
held io diffBrent places, every Sabbath. There 
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were ten native preachers, who, according to May- 
he w's testimony, were of " good knowledge and 
holy conversation." Nearly all the natives in . the 
colony of Massachusetts had embraced Christianity. 
They had been favored with the instructions of the 
apostle Eliot. Many of the natives resisted all atf- 
tempts at their conversion. Massasoit, though a firm 
friend to the English, obstinately refused to abandon 
the religion of his fathers. Philip, his son, on one 
occasion, after listening to the religious exhortation 
and reasonings of EUot, took that apostle by ibb 
button, and said, *« I care no more for the gospel than 
you do for that button." This was the feeling oC 
a large number. The Narragansetts went so far ai 
actually to prohibit the preaching of the gospel 
within their borders. 

After the Indians had been suitably instructed, 
some of the more intelligent and energetic of them 
received appointments to different offices, as petty 
judges, or as constables. With such commissions 
they were highly pleased, and sometimes would dis- 
charge their official duty with amusing formality. 
The following warrant, directed to an Indian con- 
stable, was issued by one of these native magistrates. 
It furnishes an example of sententious brevity, in 
wide contrast with the verbosity of more civilized 
legal formulas. : — 

** I, Hihoudi, you, Peter Waterman, Jeremy Wick- 
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et, qiBck joa take him, fast you hold him, straight 
joa faring him before me. Hihoudi." 

After the death of Massasoit, his son, Alexandert 
became his successor. His career, however, was 
short. The EngUsh were informed that he was 
pkrttmg their destruction. He was, therefore* or- 
dered to come to Plymouth and answer this 
charge. He promised to comply, but did not. His 
refusal, which inrolved a violation of his promise, 
strengthened the suspicions against him. The gov- 
ernor ordered Major Josiah Winslow to take a com- 
pany of armed men, and bring him to Pljrmouth. 
ThiB posse set out and fortunately came upon Alex- 
ander, with a small party of his men, when they 
were busily engaged in eating. They were in a 
house, or tent, and their guns carelessly left on the 
outside. Winslow first secured their guns, and then, in 
the name of the government of Plymouth, ordered the 
chief to accompany him to the colony. He consented 
and went, but was soon after taken sick, and died. 

He was succeeded by his brother Philip, as grand 
sachem of the Pokanoket, or Wampanoag Indians. 
Ifis residence was at Mount Hope, which is supposed 
to be a corruption of Montaup. He, and also his 
brother before him, renewed the alliance of friend- 
ship with the EngUsK, which their father had origi- 
nally made. It is related of him, that in 1665 he 
went to Nantucket with his braveB, for the ^rax^cmb 
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of killing an Indian who had spoken 
of Masscusoit, his father, as it was a law among 
them that whoerer reyiled- the dead should snffisr 
death. The offender was one John Gihbs, a << praying 
Indian " and Christian preacher, 'vdiose church nmn 
bered about thirty members. Gibbs, being informed 
by a friend of Philip's design, fled. Phihp cang^ 
a nght of the fugitive, and followed him throo^ tha 
town, from house to house, until Gibbs leaped a high 
bank, eluded his sight, and made his escape. Whan 
the English in ihe place were informed of the factSt 
they sought an interview with the offended chie£ 
They were anxious to save the life of the offender. 
As, however, the offence was regarded as a grave 
affair by the Indians, Philip refused to return until 
the English agreed to ransom the criminal for 
nineteen shiUings, that being all the money there was 
on the island. He then returned home satisfied. 

PhiUp frequently visited Pljrmouth. He became 
well acquainted with the inhabitants, traded with 
them, and exchanged hospitalities. Yet it is sup- 
posed that all this time the insult which had been 
offered to his brother Alexander was rankling in his 
heart, and calling for revenge. 

In addition to the supposed injury done to Alex- 
ander, as Philip was in general aUiance.with the 
Narragansetts, he must have sympathized with them 
in th • aggressions which were, firom time to time. 
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OMide apon them by the Enghsh. Between them 
and the eoloiiists difficulties hod repeatedly occurredL 
To Philipf it appeared that, in these difficulties, his 
Indian friends were wronged. He espoused their 
side, and no doubt labored to deepen their sense of 
iiyurj from the whites. As at that time there seems 
to hare been, among the Narragansetts, no chief who 
had flupreme command over the whole tribe, althou^ 
there were several sachems who had their respective 
followers, they were the more willing to avail them- 
selves of the prowess and skill of Philip, to manage 
fiftr them their cause. These two things — the treat- 
ment of Alexander and of the Narragansetts by the 
Unglish — are believed to have been the original causes 
of Philip's bloody war. 

In 1671, he began to manifest a quarrelsome dis- 
position. He complained of English encroachments. 
His followers frequently met together, repaired their 
mui^ets, sharpened their tomahawks, and used irri- 
tating language to the English. 

A message was sent to Philip to come to Plym- 
outh and explain his conduct. To this command he 
paid no attention. He afterwards reciprocated this 
courtesy, and invited the governor of Pl3rmouth to 
hold a conference with him. In his reply the gov- 
ernor assured him of his willingness to hold a confer- 
ence, but expected that Philip would come to him 
at Tannton, where he then was* The chief reused. 
19 
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After considerable negotiatioii throagfa the mediiiBi 
of messengers, one of whom was Roger Wilfiamiy 
I%ilip agreed to meet him at the place desigiiatewL 
The conditions on which the chief consented to cone 
to Taunton were, that his men should accompaajr 
him, and that the conference i^ould take -piace in 
the meeting-house ; the two parties to occupy ^ 
opposite sides of the house. Here they according 
met. Such a congregation, and for such fi purpose^ 
had never assembled there before. On one side of 
the church were arrayed the Puritans, with their 
round heads, occasioned by the close cutting of their 
hair, their *« formal garb," and their stem, serious 
features ; on the other side were the Indians, with 
their long dark hair streaming over their shoulders 
or down their backs, arrayed in skins, blankets, and 
oaUcoes, and decorated in taudry style, with beads, 
wampum, feathers, and various gay colors. It was 
a scene of singular appearance. If the agreement 
then formed had been faithfully fulfilled, it would 
have been a conference of great importance, and 
would have prevented the shedding of much blood. 

Philip denied the charges which were brought against 
him, and said that his warlike preparations were in- 
tended for an attack upon the Narragansetts. But when 
it was shown that he was on more friendly reU^ 
tions with the Narragansetts than usual, and that he 
had arranged plans of attack upon Seekonk, Tam- 
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ton, and some other towns, he saw that his con^Mracy 
was diseorered, and that there was no way of dis* 
proving it Up to this time he had managed eTerj 
thing with so much secrecy, that he hod not the least 
suspicion that his plot was detected. He was there- 
fore confounded when the EngUsh brought forward 
their evidence against him. ELnowing that it would 
be just for them to punish him for his treachery, and 
fearing, perhaps, that they might execute summary 
vengeance upon him, he Mdllingly consented to sign 
a document, containing a confession of his guilt, a 
renewal of his allegiance to the English, and a readi- 
ness to deUver up all his English weapons into their 
hands, to be kept as long as they should think it 
necessary. When the Indians understood the terms 
of his submission, one of his sachems was so indig- 
nant at his cowardice, that he angrily threw his 
weapons on the ground, abandoned his cause forever, 
and immediately identified himself with the Puritans, 
to whom he continued a i^thful adherent during the 
whole of this sanguinary war. 

After the negotiations were over, and the parties 
had separated, Philip failed to comply with the 
terms imposed upon him. He sent in no weapons. 
The truth is, he had no intention to. He signed that 
submission only to save his life. Once free from the 
English, he thought of his promise no more. Chie& 
and braves of other tribes now united with him* His 



conduct continuing suspicious, the colony of Plym- 
outh summoned him again to appear there. They 
also sent word to the colony of Massachusetts of what 
they had done, and stated that if Philip did not ap- 
pear, and the government of Massachusetts did not 
satisfactorily account for his refusal, force would be 
used to compel his attendance ; and, as it was com- 
mon cause, Massachusetts ought to unite with them ; 
but if they refused, then Plymouth would enter upon 
the contest alone. The same day on which that 
letter reached Boston, Phihp himself arrived there. 
He succeeded in convincing the government there 
that he cherished no unfriendly designs against 
Plymouth. They proposed to Plymouth that the 
difficulties should be referred for adjustment to com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the governments of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. AAer some hesita- 
tion, this plan was acceded to, and the commissioners 
i^ppeared at Pljrmouth, where Philip also presented 
himself. The result of this conference was another 
treaty, in which Philip promised to pay the govern- 
ment of Plymouth one hundred pounds of such things 
as he had ; to refer all differences between his people 
and the English to the Plymouth government, and 
not to engage in any war without their approbation. 
Afler this, no collision occurred between the two 
parties for three yean. Yet Philip was not subdued, 
neither did he rehnquish his murderous designs 
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against the English. Duriag these three years of 
appairent firiendliness, he was engaged in bringing 
about a confederacy of all the Indian tribes in New 
England, for the purpose of an entire extermination 
of the English colonies. To accomplish this, he had 
to perform the difficult task of terminating quarrels 
of long standing between different tribes ; of allay- 
ing the enmity between different chiefs ; of emswering 
abjections, removing difficulties, and effecting a har- 
monious union between elements of the most discord- 
ant nature. Yet all this he had the consummate 
address successfully to accomplish. During all this 
period, while the train was being prepared for a ter- 
rific explosion, the EngUsh were kept in profound 
ignorance. Philip was strengthening his forces, 
multipljdng his alliances, and extending his plan of 
operations, whilst those who were to be his victims 
were lulled into a sense of perfect security by his 
peacefid appearance and his false professions of 
friendslup. Had his treachery been kept concealed 
until the time appointed for the attack upon the col- 
onies, which was the spring of 1676, we know not 
how the entire overthrow of the EngUsh plantations 
could have been prevented. But this was not to be. 
The vine which had been brought out of Egypt, and 
transplanted into this distant soil, was under the pro- 
tection of an omniscient and all-powerftil Friend : no 
evils plotted againi|t it were unknown to him -^ no 
19* 
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power oj^poaed to it which he could not deleaU 
Though now, the boar out of the wood and the wild 
beasts of the field were intent upon derouring it, yet 
his hand held them in check as with l»t and hridie, 
and his providence led to a discovery of the dangers 
which encompassed it. 

Among the confidential Indians of Phihp was one 
John Sassamon, whom he employed as his secretary. 
By some offence, this individual aroused the anger 
jof Philip^ He had previously been under the ii^ 
struction of Eliot, and was professedly conyerted te 
the Christian fidth. But after residing a whiie with 
Philip, he abandoned his profession. Having of- 
fended his chief, and fearing his anger, he fled to his 
old fiiend, Eliot. The venerable missionary received 
him with his accustomed kindness, and entered into 
conversation with him respecting his religious state. 
His {Hous heart earnestly longed to see the apostate 
take his old place, and manifest his former religious 
interest among the " praying Indians.^ His fidthfiil 
and affectionate labors for the restoration of the 
prodigal were crowned vnth success. <« After many 
professions of repentance, he was again hapHxed and 
received into fiill communion." 

It was so ordered by a ^ise Providence, that the 
Indian who was, in this manner, obliged to flee from 
home, was acquainted with both the designs and the 
plans of Philip. Being now fiilly devoted to the in* 
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terests of the English, Sassamon, in a secret manner, 
made known to the governor of Plymouth Philip's 
treachery, at the same time informing him, that if 
Philip should erer learn that he had betrayed him, it 
would cost him his life. Afler the reception of this 
fearful intelligence, Philip and some of his tribe were 
examined ; but as they made no confessions, and as 
no positiTe evidence was brought against them, they 
were discharged, — not, however, without having the 
suspicions against them greatly strengthened. It was 
not long before poor Sassamon mysteriously disap- 
pieared — in what manner will be related in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

" His nv&ge hordes the morderoas PkOif leads, 
Ffles tfanmgh the woods, and treads the tangled weeds ; 
Shuns open combat, teaches where to mn, 
Skulk, couch the ambnsh, aim the hnnters* gnn. 
Whirl the sly tomahawk, the war4rfaoop sing. 
Divide the spoils, and pack the scalps they bring." — BAmx/>w. 

Hanrard College. — Indian Stadests. — Sassaman. — Seuck for 
him. — His Body found. — Murderers arrested and Mracated. — 
Philip enraged. — Preparations for Conflict •— Bold Language. — 
Opinion respecting the first Fire. -— Indians pant for Plunder.— 
The War begun. — English killed on Fast Day.-^ExeiteiMBt 
in the Colonies. —-Enlisting Recruits in Boston. <—Brid|^8W»ler 
Horsemen. — People driven from their burning Houses.— * The 
English surprised and slain. — AfiecUng Scene. — Plulip pur- 
sued. — > Found at Dinner. — Escapes. — Mutilated Englishmea. 
— Fuller's narrow Escape. — Church's brave Adventure. — 
Golding's timely Arrival. — Marvellous Presei;^ation. — Church's 
Visit to the Spring amidst a Shower of Balls. 

Pretious to the events contained in the last chap- 
ter, Harvard College had been founded, conse- 
crated to Christ and his church. Efforts were earlj 
made to induce some of the Indian youth to prepare 
to enter. These efforts were not favored with much 
success. The restraints of a student's Ufe were not 
at all in harmony with the freedom of their early 
habits. They greatly preferred to be rambling the 
fields and woods, with their bow and arrows, for 
game, or paddling their Ught bark canoes over the 
water for fish, or spending their time in idle talk, or 
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useless sports, to the stillness, confinement, and mo* 
notony of intellectual pursuits. Yet, now and then 
one could be induced to «titer ; among these was 
Sassamon. He receiyed a tolenyble educati^m, was 
well acquainted with the English language, and had 
been employed as a preacher among the Indians, and 
as a teacher of their youth. Soon after the disclo* 
8Ure9 which Sassamon made to the governor of Plym- 
outh, he was misong ! When he left, or where he 
had goae, no one knew. Fears were entertained 
for his safety. It was sui^pected that he had be^i 
murdered. His friends commenced a thorough 
search for him. Every cave, brook, woods, or dark 
comer, where they imagined it was possiUe for him 
to be concealed, was closdy examined. It was not 
long before they got upon his track. A hat and 
gun, which were recognized as his, were found upon 
a frozen pond in Middleborough. This led to a 
close examination of the pond itself. Under the ice 
was discovered the body of a man. Being drawn 
ushore, it was found to be Sassamon himself. It 
was evident, from bruises upon him, that he had not 
died by amply falling through the ice. Cotton 
Mather states that the neck was broken. Still, he 
was buried by his friends. But when the appear- 
ance ef the body was made known to the governor 
of Plymouth, he, recollecting the fears which Sassfr- 
nwnliad ei^preased respecting himself, gave erdess 
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to hare his body exhumed and examined* It was 
done ; and bruises enough were found upon him, to 
have caused death without drowning. An Indian 
now acknowledged that he saw him murdered* but 
had not made the disclosure, for fear he should lose 
his own life. The accused persons were aj^re- 
hended, removed to Plymouth, and tried. The jury 
•consisted of twelve Englishmen, and four grare, 
impartial, judicious Indians. The criminals, being 
three in number, were all convicted, and paid the 
penalty of death. Dr. I. Mather says, that «« when 
Tobias, one of the culprits, came near the body, it 
fell a bleeding on fresh, as it had been newly slain ; 
albeit it was buried a considerable time before that*' 
A notion, which we cannot help characterizing as 
superstitious, prevailed at that time, that when a 
murderer touched or approached a body which he 
had slain, the wounds would send forth fresh blood. 
Whether this phenomenon, stated by Mather, had 
any effect with the jury, we know not. At the 
present day, it would be discarded. One of the 
criminals confessed the murder; the others, to Uie 
last, denied all participation and all knowledge of it. 
Philip was greatly enraged at the exeoution, and 
longed for the hour of revenge. He had succeeded 
in forming an alliance with a number of tribes, the 
young men of which were anxious for plunder, 
•oalps, and war. Whilst both partios, were ^ pre- 
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ptring for the approaching bloody conflict, the 
gvreraor of Massachusetts sent a messenger to 
PWlip, to^ask bio reason* for wiiOiing to make war 
with the English, and also to invite him to enter 
iBlo a new treaty. The bold chieftain of the forests 
stBt back by the messenger this independent reply : 
*> Your governor is but a subject of King Charles of 
&B^and. I shall not treat with a subject I shall 
treat of peace only with the king, my brother. 
When he comes, I am ready." Professing to be a 
king, he would negotiate only with a king. 

As Philip's designs had been disclosed to the 
English, he was unable to consununate all the 
«ivangements which he had contemplated prior to 
the open development of his plans. It was his 
iBCention that the first intelligence of his murderous 
object should have reached the English through the 
sharp crack of his musket, and the red glare of 
their burning dwellings. As it was, he was obliged 
to commence the war prematurely, and under great 
disadvantages. A notion prevailed among the In- 
dians, that the peuly who should begin hostilities by 
firing the first gun would be defeated. It was their 
policy, therefore, to insult and irritate the English, 
so that they might give the first fire. Phihp had 
gathered such large numbers of Indians of different 
tribes around him, who were panting for scalps and 
jjUxniiegti ind who were nouriihing their warlike 
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aq;Mratioii8 by the recital of the deeds of blood of 
their Others, that it was difficult to preyent them 
from rushing upon the Puritans, and mordeiiiig 
them whenever they had opportunity. He finally 
consented that they might kill the cattle of the 
English, and rob them of their property. After 
receiving this permission, they prowled around the 
people of Swansey, killed their cattle, plundeied 
their houses, and menaced them with insulting laar 
guage. An EngUshman was so indignant at their 
conduct, that, under the impulse of his excited feel- 
ings, he seized his musket, fired, and wounded an 
Indian. This was just what the savages wanted — 
what they had been endeavoring to provoke. The 
foreigners had fired the first gun: they were the 
party to be defeated. The report of that musket 
was the signal for attack, whenever and wherever 
the English could be found. It was upon a day of 
<^ pubhc humiliation, fasting, and prayer " that this 
dreadfiil tragedy began. 

The echo of this << first gun " had scarcely died 
away, before the Indians had prepared themselves to 
give the Puritans, on their return from meeting, a 
warm reception. When they made their appear- 
ance, and came within reach of the guns, the sav- 
ages fired upon them, killing one . and .wounding 
two ! Two others, who were going after a phyair 
eian, were jalso met and slain* In another p^ of 
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the town six more were overtaken, and fell a sac- 
rifice to the vengeance of the ^Indians the same day. 
Tlufl little, isolated band of settlers were filled with 
consternation. They were separated so far from 
Plymouth and Boston, that if the Indians were to 
come down upon them in overwhelming numbers, 
they could exterminate the whole before help could 
poesibly arrive. They immediately, however, sent 
off couriers to the parent settlements. These mes- 
sengers, filled with anxiety and sorrow, hastened on 
widi as much rapidity as was consistent with vigi 
lance and safety. When they arrived and commu- 
nicated, the sad intelligence, it produced great com- 
motion. It was understood to be the breaking out 
of a bloody Indian war. The drums beat ; recruits 
were ordered ; and at Boston, in the space of three 
hours, one hundred and ten men enlisted, under the 
command of Captain Samuel Mosely. There were 
also about a dozen privateers who accompanied 
them, taking with them several dogs. These dogs 
proved of considerable service in discovering the 
hiding-places of the Indians. One of them assisted 
in supplying the party with meat, by going out for 
several days in succession, and bringing in from six 
to ten pigs belonging to Philip's herds. 

At Plymouth, the governor gave orders that 
twenty horsemen, well armed, should be raised in 
r, and proceed at once to SwansBe^* Isi 
20 
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was done. On their wbj to the acene of -aetioli, 
Aey met the terrified people who had been dii i» ftA 
from their bumiiig houses, and were tSeeiog iii^tt»- 
may, *< wringing their hands, and bewailing their 
losses." 

Before the help arrived, the inhabitanta of Swan- 
.aey and Kefaofooth had collected together in ikr^ 
houses, taking with them such provision aa -ikief 
were able to collect in haste. Here were gathered 
men, women, and children. The husbands, fkthefs, 
and friends of some of them had been shun. ^Tk&y 
were in deep distress, and trembling with apprriicn- 
Mon lest greater calamities would befall them. Thej 
were not mistaken. A company of the men left 
ibe Httle garrison, and, taking with them some carts, 
went to a house which had been deserted, in order 
to get a quantity of corn, which had there been left. 
They were met by a friend, who advised ^leni to 
return, as the Indians were on the alert, and would 
j^obably attack them. Paying no attention to this 
judicious advice, they pressed on, were surprised by 
a band of natives, fired upon, and six were either 
killed on the spot, or mortally wounded ! The 
report of the guns was heard at the garrison. It 
came like the knell of death. They feared that 
some were killed ; but who, they were yet to learn. 
The soldiers immediately hastened to the spot ; bat 
when they arriFed» the Indians had aeattered waA 
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diflappeared like the smoke of their muskets. When 
tliB soldiers returned, bringing the wounded and the 
daad with them, and wives, children, and friends 
gathered in agony around the bleeding or lifeless 
bodies of those whom they loved, it added greatly to 
the horrors of their condition. They remained there 
antii reenforcements arrived, when they were safely 
conducted to Rhode Island. 

Soldiers were now sent off in pursuit of Phihp, 
as he was the evil genius of the war. They came 
upon him so suddenly as to find him at his dinner. 
Without stopping to apologize, he arose and fled. 
The soldiers pursued him with such vigor, that 
he lost his cap, which fell into the hands of one of 
the pursuers. In this hot and rapid chase, fifteen or 
more of his adherents were shot. When the pur- 
iuers returned, they took all his cattle, swine and 
com, and disposed of them at their pleasure. Their 
joy, however, over the recent success was checked, 
when they discovered the heads of eight Enghi^- 
men, who had been slain, fixed upon poles. They 
removed them, and gave them an interment. In 
some instances, other parts of the mutilated bodies 
were also found. They now explored the country 
around Philip's residence. They found the houses 
of the English burnt, their property plundered, and 
their blood shed, where any of them had, unfortu- 
aately, been found by the savages. When they 
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oame upon any Indians, a skinniflh ensaed* and 
the savages were repulsed. After a tfaoroai^ ex- 
ploration of the woods and swamps around Bfoimt 
Hope, they were satisfied that Philip had fled* Be- 
Heving they should find him at Pocasset, they 
went thither. There a party of the English, under 
Captain Fuller, were attacked hy a much larger 
company of the enemy. The English retreated 
hastily to the sea-shore, took possession of a house 
near the water, from which they successfully em- 
barked in a sloop, and escaped to Rhode Island. 
Captain Church, who had accompanied them, passed 
down into a point of land, at the south of Tiverton, 
where he came upon a body of several hundred 
savages, who attacked him with great fury. The 
desire of the Indians was to surround them, when, 
in all probabihty, they would have cut them entirely 
off. As soon as Church discovered their design, be 
gave orders to retreat to the shore. This movement 
finally resulted in the deliverance of his little gallant 
band, who numbered less than twenty. Willi the 
water before them, and hundreds of thdr enraged 
enemies in pursuit, it appeared as if nothing remained 
for them but to part with their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible. The Indians had taken shelter behind every 
tree, bush, fence, or rock, from which they poured 
their fire into the English. Church, being a man of 
great courage, was successfiil in imparting aomcrtfaiog 
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oi the same spirit to his disheartened men. They 
(got behind piles of stones, and experienced many 
narrow escapes. Orders had been giren for boats 
to attend them ; but they run aground, and so could 
not extend any relief. Finally one got afloat, and 
aj^roached towards them. As they saw it advancing, 
their hopes of deliverance renved. The Indians 
saw it also, and by firing at it, kept it at such a dis- 
tance as to be of no service. Church gave them 
orders to get out of the reach of the muskets, and 
then send their canoe to take them on board. But 
^ men being fearfiil to do even this, Church, under 
i^iparently feelings of great irritation, ordered them 
off, or he would fire upon them. They obeyed, and 
left the English in greater peril than before. Af^er 
the boat left, the Indians were encouraged, and 
poured in their balls << thicker and fttster than before.** 
The sun was now nearly set, the gloom of evening 
was arriving, the ammunition of the English was 
nearly gone, the men exhausted with hunger, excite- 
ment, and fighting, whilst the Indians had succeeded 
in getting possession of a stone house, in which they 
were shehered. Down to the present time not one 
of the English had been shot. Just before dark a 
sloop made her appearemce. Church told the men 
to hold on, for relief was at hand. He informed 
them that the captain of the sloop was named Geld- 
ing, ** whom he knew to be a man for busine^ik" 
20* 
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He was right. When Golding amTed, he at once 
sent his canoe ashore; but it proved to be sach a 
diminutive a£fair that only two could embaric m it. 
As, however, there were no other means of escape, 
the retreat was made in this. As the En^ish passed 
to and fro, between the sloop and the shore, the In- 
dians kept up their fire upon them. After Charch 
had seen all the others on board, he embarked him- 
self. The balls whistled aroimd him; one grazed 
his head ; two others entered the canoe, and another 
was buried in a stake, which was just « in front of 
the middle of his breast'' The battle had continued 
six hours, during which a number of the Indians 
were kiUed ; but, as a kind Providence would have it, 
the English were marvellously preserved. So efiect- 
ually had the enemy fired upon the sloop, that her 
sails, colors, and stern were fiill of holes. 

Church was a brave man, and exhibited on that 
day feats of noble daring. During the fight, being 
extremely thirsty, he left his shelter, and went fear- 
lessly to a spring and drank ; as he returned, he left 
his hat and cutlass behind him. Towards the even- 
ing, when the retreat was made, he remembered 
these forgotten articles, and being unwilling that the 
savages should get them, and glory over them as 
trophies, he went out again, with his musket pre- 
sented, to obtain them. When the Indians saw it, 
they let fly a volley of balls upon him ; but he pressed 
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on, secured the desired articles, returned and took 
his seat in the canoe, without receiving a single 
wound. 

After these adventures, the companies under 
Church and Fuller were again united. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



** Cold with the beast be slew, he sleepf •, 
O'er him bo filial s piii tw e pa. 
£*en that he lived is for his conqueror's tongae ; 
By foes alone his death-song must be sung ; 
No chronicles but theirs shall tell 

His mournful doom to future times ; 
May these upon his yirtues dwell, 
And in his fate forget his crimes." — SraAoni. 



Philip retreats to a Swamp.— An Ambush. — Wig^wams found. -> 
Philip escapes by Water. — His Route discovered. — Ministers 
fi^t. — Philip overtaken. — A Battle ensoes. — The War be- 
comes general. — Its Consequences. — Disgraceftd Conduct to- 
wards the Dartmouth Indians. — Sold into Slavery.— Its Influence 
on other Tribes. — Philip's Ravages in Plymouth. — Retreats 
to a Swamp. — The Swamp surrounded. — Philip shot. *^ The 
Enemy routed. — The Gun preserved. — Philip beheaded and 
quartered. — His Head and Hand preserved. — Bitter Spirit of 
the English. — His Head exposed many Years. 

After the engagements which were mentioned in 
the last chapter, the courage of the En^sh was in- 
creased. They desired to follow after Philip until 
they found him. Church went to Narraganset, ob- 
tained some more men, returned and found Phifip, 
with whom he had an encounter, and slew fifteen of 
his men. Philip then retreated into a great swamp, 
ne&r Taunton River. He was pursued by the Eng- 
lish, who penetrated into the swamp, where they 
were drawn into an ambush. The wily savages 
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fired apon them from behind trees, busbes* and other 
places of concealment; and five, some accoonts 
say fifteen, men were slain. Near the edge of this 
swamp a hundred wigwams were found, made oi 
green bark. They attempted to bum them, but 
could not succeed. In one of them was an old 
Indian, who informed them that Philip was con- 
cealed in the swamp.- Tliis intelligence prompted 
them to greater exertions. But as ni^t was ap- 
proaching, and friend could not be told from foe, 
the English retreated, taking their dead and wounded 
with them. As it was, it is not impossible that they 
mistook friends for enemies, and thus killed some of 
their own company. Doctor Mather says, <* It is 
Tcrily feared that the English themselves did unhap- 
pily dioot Englishmen instead of Indians." 

The forces of the English were now divided. A 
portion of them remained to watch Philip in the 
swamp, and starve him into submission. They in- 
vested the swamp thirteen days, during which time 
Philip and his men were diligently emfdoyed in 
making bark canoes. At the end of this period, he 
and his warriors succeeded in making their escape 
by water, which bounded a portion of the great 
swamp. In effecting this flighty they probably used 
the canoes which they had made during their impris^ 
onment. Their women and children they left be* 
hindy as they knew it was the custom of the F^ngpA 
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to treat such with kindness. A broken, hilly country 
affords special fecilities for the concealment of a re- 
treating army. By following the course of the val- 
leys, and sending their scouts cautiously to the tops 
of tlie hills, for the purpose of discovering the safest 
route, an escape may readily be secured without de- 
tection. Phihp, however, was not fisivored with such 
a countr}'. The land through which he and his fol- 
lowers were obhged to pass, after crossing Taunton 
Ri\*er, was level. It afforded no means of conceal- 
ment, and, consequently, he was discovered. As 
soon as his course was known. Rev. Mr. Newman, 
of Rehoboth, caUed upon his fellow-townsmen with 
earnestness to pursue him. He set the example 
himaelf. Taking his weapons he sallied out, and, by 
means of sjMrited addresses, succeeded in diflusing 
something of his own courage into the company 
which followed. It was not unusual in those times, 
when the English were liable to be attacked with 
suddenness, and with overwhelming numbers, for the 
ministers of the Prince of peace to gird on the 
weapons of war, and go out to protect their homes, 
their wives, and their children. Mr. Newman's com,- 
pany was joined by a party of fifty Mohegan Indians, 
who had offered their services to Massachusetts, and 
were placed under the command of Captain Hench- 
man. The little army hastened on and overtook 
PhiUp about ten o'clock, A. M., on the first of August. 



.An engagemeiit at once took place. Tbe ball* flow 
ymiih firtal eflfect. Pbifip brouglit some of his hrafcat 
men in the rear so as to be nearest their pursuersv 
lij which means many of them were slain, among 
whom was Sachem Nimrod, called in the Indian 
tongoe Woonashmn, a brave warrior and sagacious 
coonsellor. For some cause which has not been sat- 
igfec t ofily explained, the fight suddenly terminated, 
and the pursuit was stopped. It was said, at the 
time, that some of the Mohegans found a quantity 
of plunder, and whilst they stopped to load tliem- 
sehres with it, Philip made his escape. The ejctreme 
heat of the weather has been assigned as another 
reason; neither of which are satisfactory. Had 
Philip at that time been closely pursued, the war 
might hare been terminated in a short period, and 
many Uves saved. The Indians were now oyery 
where in arms against the English. Men left their 
homes in the morning to work in the fields, and 
never returned alive. They were shot down by 
some invisible foe. Women, left at home, were 
assaulted by bands of prowling Indians, and after 
submitting to every species of brutal iiiNult, were 
butchered in cold bh>od. The durkneiM of the 
ni|^ would be suddenly lightisd up by the ghire of 
their burning barns, if tbe owiierH h$ft tlieir Imiusc 
to extinguish it or to mum Ibfj^/f^/^^y would be 
net hf As 
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bams, or killing cattle, they would kindle dwelting- 
housea, and then shoot the inhabitants as they at- 
tempted to escape. The dweUings of the Englisfa 
were every where barricaded, and pat in as strong 
a state of defence as possible. Still the Indiaas 
were greatly successfu]. Not only were the isokted 
houses consumed, and the families slain, but town 
after town fell before them, and the inhabitants 
slaughtered without mercy. 

As the seat of war was now transferred from the 
limits of Plymouth colony, we must resenre the 
further accounts of it until we take up the histories 
of the colonies into which it was remored. 

We haye reseryed till now the recital of an act of 
deception, perfidy, and cruelty on the part of the 
English, which has justly brou^t upon them eternal 
disgrace. Soon after the breaking out of the war, 
the town of Dartmouth was destroyed, and many 
of the inhabitants slain. In this destruction and 
slaughter, the Dartmouth Indians had no hand. 
When the Plymouth forces arrived there, they 
opened negotiations with these Indians. By the 
persuasions and promises of Ralph Earl and Captain 
Eels, they yielded themselves prisoners to the Eng- 
lish, and were taken to Plymouth. The question 
was then discussed. What shall be done with them 1 
It was proposed to sell them into slavery ! Against 
this, Eels, Church, and Earl remonstrated^ in the 
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flt^fM^eit iiiaiiiier» and dwelt with emphasb on the 
promiaes. they had made the Indians, as an induce- 
mont to suiMnit. Their earnest and solemn protests 
furodiiced no effect. The government, notwithstand- 
ing.) the inhumanity and wickedness of the act, gave 
orders, for the whole of them to be sold into slavery ! 
In ccHnpliance with the order, these one hundred 
and sixty Indians were conveyed out of the country. 
Church was so indigaant at such perfidious conduct, 
and expressed himself with such warmth and bit- 
temessy that the government never forgave him. 

The influence of this act was, as it ought to have 
been, prejudicial to the interests of the Puritans. 
Baylies says : «« This mean and treacherous, conduct 
alienated all the Indians who were doubting, and 
even those who were strongly disposed to join the 
Engtish." 

After many of the towns in the other colonies had 
been plundered and destroyed, Phihp returned to 
Plymouth, and continued his ravages there. -Various 
settlements in the colony were attacked, burnt, and 
the inhalntants slaughtered, with all the cruelties of 
Indian barbarity. Finally, Philip retreated to a 
swamp. This was so completely surrounded by 
Rnglwh volunteers, under Church, as to cut off all 
poasilMlity of escape. If Phihp showed himself at 
the edge, he was immediately driven back by the 
muskets of the English. Captain Church otderad 
21 
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Golding to enter the swamp. Wh«a Phifip Iboiid 
himself closelj pursued, he retreated to the other 
side of the swamp ; there he was met by Caleb 
Cook, and a friendly Indian, named Alderstau. 
Cook aimed first at Philip, hut his gun otAf 
snapped. Alderman then leyelled his piece, which 
was loaded with two balls, and fired. PUlip spranjj^ 
from the ground, and fell upon his ^e, in the mai 
and water, dead. One of the balls pierced his 
heart ; the other entered iHsTlungs. 

The successfiil champion immediately infonned 
Captain Church of Philip's death. Chiirdi ordered 
him to keep it - secret until they had swept die 
swamp clear of the enemy. This was soon doae. 
The Uttle English band were then assembled to- 
gether at the place where the enemy had spent the 
night, and there Church communicated the welcome 
news of Philip's death, at which the whole company 
gave three loud, hearty cheers. The captain or- 
dered the body of the slain chief to be produced ; 
upon which, some of Church's Indians went to the 
place, seized Philip by the legs, and drew him 
«' through the mud into the upland ; and a dolefid, 
great, naked, dirty beast he looked like.^ 

Thus died King Philip, one of tlie sons and soo- 
cessors of the great Massasoit, and the most dan- 
gerous enemy with which the New England colonists 
were obUged to contend. 
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His bodyt in accordance with the barbarous ciu- 
Coan of the tunes* was beheaded, quartered, and 
eqMMied as a warning to others. A day of thanlu- 
giving for this signal victory was appointed at Plym- 
oothy and on that day the head of PhiUp was taken 
therot accompanied with demonstrations of triumph 
and great joy. It was elevated in a conspicuous 
place, and remained pubUcly esposed above twenty 
years. 

After the death of Phihp, Cook persuaded Alder- 
man to exchange guns, so that he might have some 
memeoto of this great exploit. This gun was pre- 
served in the £eunily until the present century. The 
lock was then removed from it, and given to the 
late Isaac Lothrop, Esq., of Pl3rmouth. The stock 
and barrel of the gun are said to be still in the pos- 
seoaon of Cook's descendants. There is a gun lock 
in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, which is said to be the same which belonged to 
the gun when it sent the fatal ball into Philip's heart. 
Alderman, being desirous of preserving some trophy 
of his victory for himself, cut off one of Phihp's 
hands, which was greatly scarred by the bursting of 
a pistol, preserved it in rum, and afterwards exhib- 
ited it to the people throughout the country, for 
which he received a small gratuity. 

During this war, the English manifested a very 
hitter spirit against the Indians. This, of course, 
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was to be expected. Dr. Increase Mather, when 
Hpeaking of the benefit of jHrayer against Philip, 
says, <<Nor could they cease crjing to the Lord 
until thej had prayed the bullet into his heart." At 
another time, when speaking of the death of some 
of Philip's people at Narraganset, his language 
was, ^« We have heard of two and twenty Indian 
detains slain, all of them brought down to hell in 
one day." In the year 1700, he wrote, ** It was not 
long before the hand which now writes, upon a cer- 
tain occasion, took off the jaw from the exposed 
skull of that blasphemous leviathan; and the re- 
nowned Samuel Lee hath since been a pastor to an 
English congregation, sounding and showing the 
praises of heaven upon that verj spot of ground 
where Philip and his Indians were lately worship- 
ping the devil." It would seem, from this, that the 
skuU of this femous Indian chieftain was esqposed 
about twenty-five years. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** A valiant man 
Ou|^t not to undergo or tempt a danger 
Bat woithUj, and bj aeleeted waya. 
He undertakes by reason, not by chance." — Bsir Joirtoii. 

''The wife and actiTe conquer difficulties. 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard. 
And make tbe impossibility they fear." -- Bowx. 

The War not ended. — Annawon holds oat. — Prowls around the 
Towla. — Cfaureh goes in Pursuit. — Captures a Party of !■- 
diaas. — Man seeking bis Father. — Church discovers a Path.^ 
Takes an old Indian and young Girl. — Examines them. — 
Learns Annawon's Retreat. — Old Man becomes Guide. — He 
T^fiises to fight against his Chief. — Leads them to Annawoi's 
Encampment. — High Rock. — Exciting Scene. — Choreh's 
3tralagemi — Its Execution. — Annawon surprised. — The whole 
Band captured. — Leaders cannot sleep. — Philip's Ornaments 
ddive i ed up.— Church's Anxiety. -— Morning. — Prisoners taken 
to Plymouth. — What shall be done with them f—^ Opinion of 
Ministers. — Young Annawon. — Prisoners sold into Slavery. — 
Church opposed to it. 

The death of Philip did not terminate the war. 
Some of the chiefs who had been his adherents 
were disposed to hold out against the English some- 
what longer ; among these, none were more noto- 
rious,' or more feared, than Annawon. He was 
bold, cunning, and cruel. He had slain many of 
the English, some of whom were put to death with 
tortures. Cq>tain Church, having been informed, 
21 • 
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after the death of Philip, that Annawon was prowl- 
ing aroand Rehoboth and Swanse^, iaflictiiig all the 
injury in his power, and being requested bj the 
government to go in purstdt of him, consented. 
His adventures on this occasion are among the most 
remarkable which occurred during this memoraUe 
war. Church took with him Mr. Jabez Howland, 
another Englishman by the name of Cook, and six 
friendly Indians. This was all the force he had 
with which to conquer some fifty or sixty bold war- 
riors, commanded by one of i%ilip's bravest and 
most sagacious captains, at a time when they were 
smarting from recent wounds, irritated by their late 
defeat, and burning to revenge the death of dieir 
recently slaughtered chief and companions. 

Unmindftil of the strength which would be ar- 
rayed against them, this little band advanced boldly 
into the enemy's country. It was not long beft>re 
the scouts discovered a party of Annawon's men, 
and captured them. This was an encouraging 
omen. The captain inquired where he -would find 
their chief. They gave him to understand that that 
was a difficult matter ; as, in order to escape detec- 
tion, he changed his lodgings every night 

One of the Indians who had accompanied Church 
asked permtsinon to go in search of his ftither, who 
was in a swamp, only a few miles fi'om the {dace 
wliere they then were, with no other compuiy than 
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a .young squaw. Church gaye him permissioii, but 
Qpjujoded to go with him, in hopes of getting track 
of Annawon. Taking with him a few of the party* 
he. set out, leaving Howland behind. When they 
aixived at the swamp, he sent the Indian on to find 
his &ther. Whilst he was gone, Church succeeded 
in discovering a narrow patli, which led from a forest 
in the vicinity down to the swamp. Believing it to 
have been made by Indians, he ordered his men to 
conceal themselves, some on one side, and some on 
the other. Presently the noise of footsteps were 
heard approaching them. In a few moments an old 
Indian made his appearance, with a gun resting care- 
lessly on his shoulder, and a yoimg squaw following 
him, each of whom had a basket. As soon as they 
reached a point in the path between the men. Church 
and his company suddenly rose from their ambush, 
and seized them. 

' To prevent all collusion between them, and by 
the correspondence of their answers to detect the 
truthfiilness of their statements, he examined them 
ap^rt* Taking the girl one side he asked, — 

" What company did you leave last 1 " 

«« Captain Annawon's," she answered. 

" How many men were with him when you left ? " 

" Rfly or sixty," was her reply. 

«^}Iow many miles is it to the place where you 
leahimf" 
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*« I don't knofw miles ; but he is in SqiuMMCMik 
8wamp." This was in the east part of Rehobedi-, 
near Old Taunton. 

Turning from the girl, he commenced an etktm- 
nation of the old man. He gave precisely the same 
inioAnatfon. 

«♦ Can you get there by night ? " asked Gfanreh. 

^' If we set out immediately, and travel fiust, we 
may reach there by sunset." 

** Who are you, and where were you going ? *• asked 
Church. 

««I am one of Annawon's men, and he has sent 
me after some of the tribe who have gone to Mount 
Hope Neck to kill provision." 

Church informed him that those men had been 
taken prisoners. 

The Indian, who had gone after his father, now 
returned with him, bringing also anothfer man. 

The active mind of Church soon devised a plan 
ef procedure. 

«< Men," said he, " will you go with me and give 
Annawon a visit ? " 

" Yes," was their unanimous answer. At die same 
time they told him that they knew that Annawon was 
a bold chieftain, and the men with him were among 
the bravest of the army. They doubted whether 
iuch a mere handftil as they were could nukie any 
impression upon such a number of such men. Gfanreh, 
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Jbowcnrer, was undaunted. He said he had been a 
Jong time searehing for Annawon in vain, and he 
had not the least doubt that Providence would pro> 
tact them. Courage is sympathetic. When the 
men sfiw the fearlessness of Church, their objections 
became inoperative, and they desired to be led 
jforward. 

Church now said to the old man whom he had 
taken, — * 

" WiU you be our pilot to Annawon 1 " 

'« You have spared my life : I am bound to serve 
yotty" was his answer. 

They now set out towards Annawon's hiding- 
I^ace» guided by the old man. After travelling m 
rapidly as possible, through woods, swamps, and 
thickets, for several hours, the old man suddenly 
halted. 

*« What's the matter? have you made a discov- 
ery 1 " asked Church. 

** No," replied the guide ; " but about this hour 
every day Annawon sends out his scouts to see thai 
no enemy is in sight. As soon as it begins to grow 
dark, they will return, and then we can move on 
securely." When the shades of evening were suffi* 
ciently deep to fiimish them a veil of safety, they 
renetwed their march. As they started, Church asked 
the old man, : — 

*'*' Will you take a gun, and fight for me 1 " 
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The Indian made a low-bow, and said he hoped 
that they would not impoae such a task upon fana as 
to fight against Captain Annawon, hts Mi friend. 
^ But I will go along with 700, and help joo, and 
will laj hands on anj man that shall offer to hurt 
you." 

After walking a short distance, a noise was heard. 
JChurch ordered the men to stop and listen. It was 
some one pounding com. They noW knew thej 
were very near Annawon's retreat, and great caution 
was necessary to avoid detection. Near by was a 
high rock, one side of which was a perpendicokur 
precipice ; the other side formed a gentle inclined 
plane. Church, and two of his Indians, crept slowly 
and silently up the sloping side of thb rock till they 
reached its lofty summit. They then beheld a si^t 
which was enough to have made any other than 
hearts of the bravest character quail with fear. An- 
nawon's whole band of fifty or sixty Indians were be- 
fore them. By the light of their numerous fires, 
which illumined the surrounding darkness, they saw 
that they were divided into three companies. Around 
the fires were groups of men and women, waiting 
for the pots to boil, or the meat to roast, which they 
were engaged in cooking. At the base of the rock 
was Annawon's lodging-place. It was formed by a 
tree leaning against a rock, and sheltered on each 
side with bushes. Annawon, with his son, and some 
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of his principal men, were there. As there was no 
poMbility of lowering himself down the steep de> 
elifitjy without detection, he crawled cautiously back 
and inquired of his old guide if there was no other 
waj of entering among them. The guide told him 
no. All the other sides of the swamp were guarded^ 
and the Indians themselves had been ordered to 
oome this way ; that if anj attempted to enter at any 
other point, they would be taken for enemies, and 
diot. Church noticed that the men who were imme* 
diately around Annawon were not in possession of 
their arms. Their guns were leaning against a hori- 
zontal pole, which was supported by two crotchets* 
and were covered with mats to protect them from 
the dew. This was more favorable for him. Yet 
what could he do ? He had only a half dozen men, 
and Annawon had about sixty. To attempt their 
capture against such odds, must have seemed Uke a 
forlorn hope. Yet Church resolved to attempt it by 
stratagem. He told the guide and the young woman 
to take their baskets on their backs, and pass into 
the encampment at the usual place of entrance. In 
this way he thought Annawon would be deceived, 
and would imagine it some of his own party, espe- 
cially when he should recognize the old man whom he 
had sent after the Indians. Church crept down im- 
mediately behind the guide, with hatchet in hand, 
concealed by the dark shadow of his basket^ which 
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the fires caused: then came the girl with her 
basket, in the shadow of ^^ch crouched the rest of 
the party. In on instant thej leaped over the head 
of young Annawon, who rolled his blanket around 
him and curled into a heap ; they then sprang for the 
stacked guns. Old Annawon started up, and ^th' a 
cry of surprise signified that he was taken. Church 
told him that resistance was in vain, as the swamp 
was invested with a large army of the English, fHib 
would kill every one who showed a disposition to 
fight ; but if they would yield quietly, no harm 
should befall them. The Indians with Cfanrcfa, frbo 
were well known to Annawon's men, ran in among 
the three different divisions of the enemy, told them 
the same story, and exhorted them to give ap their 
arms without resistance, or death would be the con- 
sequence of refiisal, as they were surrounded by 
large numbers of the English. Believing the stories 
to be true, they passively yielded themselves prisoners 
of war, and delivered up all guns, hatchets, and 
other weapons. Having succeeded thus far, Church 
knew it would not do to show the least degree of 
timidity, as that would expose his stratagem, and 
death would inevitably follow. He therefore kept 
on a bold front, and said to Annawon, «* What have 
you got for supper, as I intend to sup with you ? " 

** Taubut," answered the chief; and then turning 
to his women, he told them to furnish Captain 
Church and his men a auppcT. 
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«« Whieh win you have,** said Aimawon^ " cow- 
oeef or horse-beef? " 

«* Cow-beef," replied Church. 

In a short time it was ready, and the men made 
a good meal. After supper, Church told his men, 
if they would watch, and let him sleep for two hours, 
he would keep guard the rest of the night, as he had 
had no sleep for thirty-six hours. They agreed to 
the proposal, and Church laid down to sleep. But 
after lying half an hour, and finding it impossible, 
under such circumstances, to catch even a short nap, 
lie looked after his sentinels, and found them all 
enjoying 

" Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

Church had thrown himself down by the side of 
Annawon, to prevent his escape. After some time, 
ttie chief arose and walked away in the darkness. 
He was gone so long that Church began to suspect 
he had given him the slip. He therefore took all the 
guns, placed them near to himself, and then laid 
down close to young Annawon, so that no attempt 
upon his life could be made without perilling the 
young chief also. After a while, the painful sus* 
pense of Church was relieved by Annawon's return. 
He came with a bundle in his hand. Kneeling at 
the feet of Church, he said, "Great captain, yoii 
have killed Philip, and conquered his country^ for I 
22 
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believe that I and my company are ttie last tliat war 
against the English ; so I suppose the war is ended hf. 
your means, and therefore these things belong unto 
you." He then drew from his bundle a belt, nine 
inches broad, and seven or eight feet long, most beantir 
fiilly embroidered, by having figures of beasts, birds, 
and flowers elaborately wrought into it, and a quantity 
of variegated wampum, or Indian money. Another 
beh, also highly embroidered, was next handed him. 
This was used as a head dress : from it hung two 
flags, which fell over and ornamented the beek« 
Then another he drew from his bundle, decorated 
with a star. This was designed for the breast. All 
of these belts were fringed with red hair, which was 
obtained from the Mohawks. He next brought out 
^ two horns of glazed powder and a red blanket." 
«« These," said Annawon, " are the royal robes and 
ornaments in which Philip was accustomed to array 
himself on important public occamons ; they are all 
that remains of him. As you are his conqueri^, I 
cheerfully give them to you." 

As it was impossible for ^ther of them to sleep* 
in the exciting circumstances in which they were 
placed, they spent the remainder *of the night in con- 
versation, in which the chief narrated the great vic- 
tories he had won over various tribes of Indians, 
when he fought under Massasoit. 

To Church time seemed to fly with leaden wingft 
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Night wore away with extreme slowness. He was 
imptttient for the gray dawn of the morning. He 
had taken a large band of Indians, and was amooot 
to secure them before his stratagem was discoyered. 
When it became light, he gave orders to march. 
They all set out for Taunton. On the way they 
met Lieutenant Howland, who was left behind When 
Church with his few men accompanied the Indian 
who went in search of bis father. A few words xM 
the whole story, and filled him with amazement. 
They spent the night at Taunton. The next day, 
Church sent the great body of the Indians, under the 
caire of Howland, to Plymouth. But Annawon and 
a few Indian soldiers he took with himself to Rhode 
Uand, to his family, and from thence to Plymouth. 
This l&ay be regarded as the conclusion of Phifip's 
femous war, for after this there was no organised 
oppomtion to the Enghsh. The central power winch 
kept the enemy together was broken, and the sub- 
sequent exploits consisted mainly in pursuing and 
capturing small parties of Indians, who, perhaps, 
refesed to submit quietly, for fear they would be 
punished for having taken up arms against the Eng^ 
fish. Some of these closing skirmishes were fell 
of interest. They exhibited ingenious stratagems, 
^leet^ess vigilance, and great bravery. They were 
attended, though on a small scale, with the proilii- 
iient features of savfige warfere. At the close of the 
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war, the prisoners in the hands of the English were 
to be disposed of. It was a grave question. What 
shall be done with them ? Opinions were divided. 
Some inclined to mercy, and others to severity. 
The subject was discussed both as a political and 
religious question, and many passages of Scripture 
were examined in relation to it The most knotty 
point of all was. What shall be done with Annawon's 
son, who would be his father's successor 1 The 
court asked the opinion of the ministers. Samuel 
Arnold, the minister of Marshfield, and John Cotton, 
the minister of Plymouth, expressed the opinion, that 
«< the children of notorious traitors, rebels and mur- 
therers, and such as have been the principal leaders 
and actors in such horrid villanies, and that against 
a whole nation, may, saha repubHca^ be adjudged to 
death." They referred as proof to various Scripture 
incidents. Increase Mather seems to have been iur 
chned to the same sentiment. Mr. Keith, noinister 
of Bridgewater, favored a more merciful course. 
The conclusion was, the young chief was sold as a 
slave, and shipped to Bermuda. Many others of the 
prisoners shared the same fate. Old Annawon, 
and others who had killed any of the English, were 
executed. Church did all in his power to prevent 
such injustice and cruelty ; but he was overruled bjr 
a more potent influence. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Jwtiee is lame, u well as bKnd, tmoDgst us ; 
The laws, corrupted to their ends that make them, 
Serve bat for instruments of some new tyranny. 
That eyery day starts up t' enslave us deeper." — Otwat. 

Hie Gdoniea afiected by the Home Govemment. — Arrival of Ao- 
drof . — Encourages Episcopacy. — Declares Land Titles invalid. 

— Appropriates public Property to private Uses. — Prohibits 
Town Meetings. — Other Oppressions. — Andros imprisoned. — 
Nathaniel Clark seized.— Clark's Island. — The first Sabbath. 
-— Wiswall imprisoned. — Absence from Town Meetings fined. 

— A Price for Wolves' Heads. — The first Selectmen. — The 
fint Marriage. — An honored Lady. — Litroduction of Neat Cat- 
tle. — First Record of Horses. — A Present to Philip. — Merry 
Moant. — Weetamore beheaded. -— Its Effect on the Indians. — 
Fraach Vessel wrecked. — The Crew seized as Prisoners. — 
Doctor Le Baron. — His Settlement and Marriage. — His Attach- 
ment to the Cross. — A Premium for Rats' Heads. — First pab- 
Ke Celebration of '< The Landing.'' — The Dinner. — The' f^ 
■KXH Rock. -— Its Locality proved. — The Evidence of Elder 
FaoDce and others. — The Rock splits. — A good Omen. — It 
removed. — Treatment of Tories. — Wonderful Egg. — Dreadfld 
Sinpwreck. -— Statistics. 

As the colcHiies increased in size and importance, 
thej attracted more of the attention of the king 
and parliament of Great Britain. Their condition 
was materially affected by the changes in the home 
gOYemment. What they feared most was, that at- 
tompts would be made to abridge their liberties. 
These apprehensions were fbDy realized^ wfaea> <iil 
28* 
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the 29th of December, 1666, Sir Edmimd Andros 
arriFed, bringing* with him tfie eommission of gov- 
ernor of all the New England colonies. He was 
a man of arfaitrarj spirit, and though, at first, he 
made professions of liberalitj, he ruled like a tTraat. 
He abridged the freedom of the press. He encoop- 
aged episcopacy, which had never exist^ in lfa»- 
sachdsetts Bay. He desired the Puritans to reifai- 
qoish one of their meeting-houses for the episcopal 
church. Their answer was, <* We cannot, with a 
good conscience, consent" They were c o m pel led 
to yield ; and by an act of tyranny, the Book of 
Common Prayer was read by one in a white 
surface, in a Puritan place of worsUp, in Boston. 
Those who refused to lay th^ hands on Ae 
Bible, when they took an oath, were fined and 
imfHisoned. He declared the usual legal tities to 
lands invalid, and subjected the people to great ex- 
pense to get their titles confirmed. He appropri- 
ated public and private property to the use of his 
own partisans. He, with his council, who were 
appointed by the crown, assessed all taze& He ]pro- 
hibited all town meetings, except for the clioice of 
town officers ; fined and imprisoned those who 
i^ke too freely against his administraticm ; pm- 
iidied town cleiks ^o refiMed to give up, Bk his 
demaad, A»ir town records. He denlanded esodbi- 
tantfiMfffiMrd puhfio boness; reqomd all aaAir 
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hig gOTenunont to transact probate bmineas in the 
profante court at Boston. This, of course, ^iIh 
jected those who resided in the distant colonies to 
great iiicon?enience, loss of time, and expense. In 
yaiious other ways did he oj^ess the people, until 
thej were obliged to present their complaints against 
him to the king. These were received with no favor. 
His despotic administration continued until the ao- 
coswoji of William and Marj, when the people of the 
cdLcmies rose in arms, seized Andros, confined him 
in prison, obliged him to resign, and then re-chose 
thekr iAd governor, Simon Bradstreet, who was 
neerlj ninety years of ag(^ 

Mm soon as the news of the change in the govern- 
ment reached Plymouth, the people there laid hands 
upon one Nathaniel Clark, a man of similar poHtical 
aenliments and spirit with Andros, whose parasite he 
was» and imprisoned him. One reason for this was* 
that Clark, under the usurped authority of Andros^ 
had taken possession of an island in Plymouth Har- 
bor, which had been appropriated by the town for the 
si^jport of their poor. 

It was the island on which the Puritans kept their 
first Christian Sabbath in New England, when thej 
w«re in search along the coast for a harbor. It was 
therefore associated in their minds with pleasant^ 
sailed reminiscences. No other spot, probably, 
u^nld have been wrested firom them which would 
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luiTe given them more pain to part -with than tfab. 
So indignant were Mr. Fannce and Rev. Mr. "Wi§- 
inll, the minister of Duxburj, at this higfa^unded 
robbery, that they interfered in the matter. Forfte 
interference they were prosecuted, fined, and pat 
mider bonds to appear at the higher court in Boston. 
Mr. Wiswall was subsequently sent to prison. As 
the natural result of Clark's oppressive and rapcMsious 
conduct, the people of Plymouth were incenwd 
against him, and gladly availed themselves of the 
first favorable opportunity to bring him to justice. 

We propose now to gioup together a variety fni 
fbcts, having no connection with each ijidket^ yet too 
interesting to be omitted. 

In 1646, it having been observed that town meet- 
itigs were not well attended, an order was passed 
that every person who should be absent from such 
meeting after being regularly summoned, should be 
fined twelve pence, unless he could fiimish a satis- 
ikctory excuse. 

Three years afterwards, a town meeting was held 
at the house of Grovernor Bradford, where it "was or- 
dered that whoever should kill one or more wolves, 
and show the skins or heads as evidence of saeh 
death, should receive fifteen shillings for each one 
destroyed within the liberties of the town. On the 
iame occasion, a number of individuals agreed ^ to 
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paj two cents apiece to any Indian who shall kill a 
wolf, and make it known to the governor by u^ 
daubted testimony ; and such as shall kill lesser 
wolves, shall have an axe or hatchet for each one 
killed." It was also agreed, that five wolf-traps 
should be made by several companies of the towns- 
men, the names of whom were to be put upon paper, 
that arrangements might be made to have the traps 
properly tended. 

The first appointment of selectmen to manage the 
a&oTB of the town occurred the same year, when 
seven " discreet men " were chosen, whose duty it 
was to dispose of lands, to provide employment and 
support for the poor, and take charge of the affiurs 
of the town generally. A few years after this, their 
powers were considerably enlarged. 

The first marriage in the colony was solemnized 
on May 12, V162I, between Mr. Edward Winslow 
and Mrs. Susannah White. Mr. W. had been a 
widower between two and three months. The lady 
was the widow of Mr. William White, and mother 
of Peregrine White, the first EngUsh child born in 
the colony. Mr. BayUes says, << It is a singular co- 
incidence, that Mrs. White should have been the first 
mother and the first bhde in a country which has 
produced a race so distinguished as the New Eng- 
knders. This would have been cited by the andents 
as an imtanfio of rare and happy fortune* if we add 
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to that the peculiar happiness of having been th$ 
wife of a distinguished govenior of her own colony* 
luid the mother of another, equally distinguidiedy 
who, to his other, added the high and solitary honor 
of having been the commander-in-chief of the fcwoes 
of the confederate colonies, in a war involving their 
existence.*' The fortune of such a lady must be 
regarded as " transcendently prosperous." When 
Winslow was sent to England as agent for the eol* 
ony in 1623, he brought back, on his return, three 
heifers and a bull. These were the first neat cattle 
introduced into the colony. 

About twenty years after this, we find horses are 
spoken of. The first record concerning them was 
made in 1644, when we learn that a mare, belonging 
to the estate of Stephen Hopkins, was valued at si^ 
pounds sterling. Three years subsequent, a colt was 
a]jpraised at four pounds sterling, and a mare and 
colt at fourteen pounds sterling. Ten years later, 
the court passed an act, that every fireeholder who 
should own three mares, and who would " keep one 
horse for military service, should be freed from all 
military service, training, and watching.'' During 
the time that the colony was without horses, it was 
not an unusual thing for them to ride upon bulls, as 
we have seen in the case of Mr. John Alden, who 
went after his bride and brought her home in that 
manner. In 1665, the court presented Philip, the 
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Indian chief, with a horse. <* It would gratify curi- 
Oflity to know in what manner King Philip, and the 
natiTes in general, were affected by the first sight 
of horses and cows. Their minds must have been 
orerwfaelmed with astonishment to see men riding 
on horses and bulls." 

There is in Quincy a beautiful swell of land near 
the water, about one hundred feet high, from which 
a fine yiew may be obtained of a delightful landscape, 
embracing on one side hill and dale, dense forest 
and open plain ; and on the other, the numerous 
islands and forts in the bay, which, when the ocean 
is calm, appear like jewels on the surface of a mir- 
ror ; whilst fiuther beyond may be seen the city of 
Boston, crowned with its elevated State House, the 
tall granite monument on Bunker Hill, and the white 
spires of numerous churches in the surrounding vil- 
lages. All combined, they present, especially in a 
pleasant day, a scene of enchantment which, when 
once beheld, will not be soon forgotten. But, like 
many other beautifiil spots of earth, it has been the 
scene of lawless merriment, drunken carousals, and 
midnight orgies. In 1625, Captain WoUaston, with 
thirty others, commenced a settlement here, which 
gave to the place the name of Mount Wollaston. 
Among the company was one Thomas Morton, who, 
when Wollaston left, managed to obtain the control 
of affidrs. He opened trade with the natives, and 
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dniaken carousals by night* Ha changed tha owie 
of the place to one which he doubdess designed to 
be more appropriate, calling it Merry Mount* where, 
according to the New England Memorial, they set 
up a «^ May-pole, drinking and dancing about it, and 
frisking about it like so many fairies, or furies rather ; 
yea, and worse practices, as if they had anew re- 
▼ired and celebrated the feast of the Roman goddess 
Flora, or the beastly practices of the mad bacchana- 
lians." He furnished the Indians with gunpowder, 
and taught them how to use it He supplied them 
with ardent spirits. He gav^e servants their liberty, 
and, being destitute of mora] principle, he encouraged 
all kinds of dissipation. The government at Plym- 
outh at first wrote to him admonitory letters. To 
these he gave no heed ; until, finally, his influence 
becoming so deleterious, they sent Captain Standish 
to seize liim. When Standish arrived, he found 
Morton prepared to resist liim ; but by adopting, as 
he well knew how, timely and decisive measures, he 
succeeded in seizing him and carrying him to Plym- 
outli. Morton was sent to England, but was per- 
mitted to return the following year. He indulged 
in various accusations and bitter invectives against 
the Puritans, wliich, after liis return, were used as 
evidence against liim. He was denominated the 
accuser of the brethren. He was tried by the 
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courts who fined him one hundred pounds. B^ng 
(lestitiite of property, he was unable to pay it It is 
said that nothing but his old age saved him from the 
nUj^ping^post. He withdrew to Acamenticus, where 
he terminated his dissolute course a year or two after. 

The old-fashioned method of lining the hynms, 
which is stiU practised in some parts of the country, 
was introduced into the Plymouth church in 1661. 
One line was read, and after this was sung then 
another was read, and so on to the end of the hymn. 
It is said that this practice was proposed in the 
chnrch by a brother who could not read. The pastor 
first announced the number of the psalm, and then 
the elder lined it off. 

In the month of August, 1667, Weetamore, the 
squaw sachem of Pocasset, was drowned in attempt* 
ing to escape from her pursuers, by crossing Tetti- 
ent River on a frail rait. Some of the inhabitants 
of Taunton, finding the dead body of a squaw in 
Hettapoisett, cut off her head. It was found to be 
the unfortunate Weetamore. She had been bitterly 
opposed to the English, and, according to Doctor 
Blather's testimony, *< she was next unto Philip, in 
respect of the mischief that hath been done." When 
her head vras placed upon a pole in Taunton, the 
Indian prisoners who were there instantly recognized 
it, and " made a most horrid and diabolical lamenta^ 
'titay cr3ring oat that it was their queen's head.** 
23 
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It 18 painful to eontemjdate such inmeceMBry bv 
baritj. It is an illustration of the tendencies of war 
to blunt and harden the sensibilities of the heart. 

In 1696, a vessel was wrecked in Buzzard's Bay« 
It proved to be a French privateer. The crew were 
seized and carried as prisoners to Boston. This 
was after the colonial charter of Plymouth waa abr 
rogated, and she was united with the colony of Maa- 
sachusetts Bay, as a British province. It was for 
this reason that they were taken to Boston, instead 
of Plymouth. Among these shipwrecked prisoners 
was a surgeon by the name of Le Baron. As Plym- 
outh was at that time destitute of a physician. Dr. 
Le Baron was called upon to perform a surgical 
operation there. He did this with so much success, 
that the selectmen of the . town sent a petition to 
Lieutenant Governor Stoughton, praying for I^^ 
Baron's hberation, in order that he might settle as a 
physician in Plymouth. Their petition being gruitedy 
the imprisoned Le Baron took up his abode amcNiig 
them, and entered upon his professional career. He 
Ibrmed an acquaintance with Mary WUder, to whom 
he was soon after united in marriage. He continued 
the practice of medicine here until his death, which 
oecurred in 1704. Le Baron was a rigid Catholic. 
8o strong were his religious prepossessions, that he 
never went to sleep at night without placing a small 
cross on his breast He was a man of beneTolenl 
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ditpdntUni, of -wluGh we hare one evidence in a domk- 
dim itMch he naade of fifty acres of woodland to the 
town. It 10 stated by Thatcher, that ««from 
stock all that bear the name of Le Baron in 
covAtry are Ascended, and they are nnmerous and 
revpeetable." This, of course, is true only upon the 
siqiposition that no others of the same name have 
ever immigrated to America since his day. 

In 1738, it was voted, that for every full-grown 
rat that should be killed, threepence should be paid 
out of the pubUc treasury; and six years later it was 
voted, thi^ every male head of a family should pro- 
cdre ten grown rats' heads, or pay a fine of sixpence 
per bead for all that fell short. 

'The first time that the landing of the Pilgrim 
fMbers was pubHcly celebrated in Plymouth was 
December 2S, 1769. The Old Colony Club, which 
had been formed in January of the same year, 
mgkmted and carried through the celebration. 
The morning was opened with a discharge of 
cannon.^ An elegant silk flag waved in the breeze 
from the top of the hall, bearing the inscription, 
» OM Colony, 1620.'* At 11, A. M., the members 
of the club assembled in the hall, and from thence 
proceeded to an inn kept by Mr. Howland, upon the 
identical spot where stood the first hcensed house of 
iiHB old eolony. As some may be interested to knoir 
ttib kind of fiu^ with which they were furnished oa 
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that occafiion, we will give the dishes. <* I9 a large 
baked Indian whortleberrj pudding ; 2, a dish of 
lauquetach, (pronounced sukketash, com and beans 
boiled together;) 3, a dish of clams; 4, a dish of 
oysters and a dish of codfish ; 5, a haunch of veni- 
son, roasted in the first jack brought to the ctdony ; 
6, a dish of sea-fowl ; 7, a dish of frost fish and eels ; 
8, an apple pie ; 9, a course of cranberry tarts, and 
cheese made in the Old Colony/' In imitation of 
their ancestors, all luxury and extrayagance were 
aroided, the dislies being dressed in the plainest 
manner. After dinner, a procession was formed of 
the members, headed by the steward of the club 
bearing a large volume of the laws of the colony, 
who marched hand in hand to the halL When they 
arrived in front of the hall, a company of the- de- 
scendants of the first settlers formed a reg^ular file, 
and greeted them with a discharge of small arms 
and three cheers. These were returned by the club, 
and «Uhe gentlemen generously treated." After 
this, the scholars of the grammar school joined in 
singing a song appropriate to the occasion. At sun- 
set, a cannon was fired and the flag struck. . In the 
evening the hall was beautifully illuminated. The 
president occupied the antique cliair, which was for- 
merly the property of Governor Bradford. Addresses 
were; made, sentiments expressed, and toasts drank. 
4t 11, P.M., a, cannon was. fire^ and after, diiae. 
Jhearty cheers the comtmcy in9i.VAi«m« 



.!. The thrilKity emodons awakened in the mind bj 
'a Tial to the famoiu Forefathers* Rock, are some- 
tnnef cheeked by the thought that perhaps there is 
some mcertaintj in its traditionary location. It 
•becomes, therefore, an interesting question, On what 
etidence does the generally received opinion rest, 
that this is the identical rock on which the Pilgrims 
.first stepped ? In answer to this question, Mr. Rus- 
sell, in his interesting <« Guide to Plymouth,** says, 
.**B^des the general and undisputed tradition which 
deagnates it as that on which the fathers landed, it 
was ascertained to be the same on an interesting 
4)oca8ion in the life of Elder Thomas Faunce, the 
last ruUng elder in the first church of Plymouth, 
who was bom in the year 1646, and died in the year 
174£i9 at the advanced age of ninety-nine years. In 
the year 1741, the elder, upon learning that a wharf 
..was about to be built near, or over the rock which, 
op to that period, had kept its undisturbed rights at 
the water's edge, and fearing that the march of im- 
provement might subject it to injury, expressed 
much uneasiness. Though residing three miles frOm 
the village of Plymouth, and then in declining health, 
he left home, and, in the presence of many citizens, 
pointed out the rock we have described as being that 
on which the Pilgrims, with whom he was contem- 
. poray and well acquainted, had uniformly declared 
.'to be Uw same on whkli they landed in 1680. Upon 
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this oeeanon, Ihis Ten^rable and excdlant man took 
a final leave of this cherished memorial of the 
fathers. The circumstances above related were 
frequently mentioned bj the la$e Hon. Ephnum 
Spooner, deceased, who was present upon the ooe»- 
sion coniiected with Elder Faunce. He was deaeon 
of the church of Plymouth fortj-one years, and fifty- 
two years town clerk, and died March, 1618, aged 
eig;hty-three years. The same information was com- 
municated by Mrs. Joanna White, widow of Gidecm 
White, deceased, who was intimately acquainted in 
the family of Elder Faunce. She died in 1810, aged 
ninety-fiTe years. And the same account has been 
transmitted by other aged persons, now deceased, 
within the recoUection of many now liring." 

During the political excitements that preceded the 
declaration of independence, the inhalntcmts of 
Plymouth were not idle. They were deeply inter- 
ested in the questions of the day, and adopted efll- 
cient methods of e:diifoiting their opposition to the 
tyrannical measures of the British Parliament. In 
1772, a town meeting was celled, at which a petition, 
signed by over a hundred inhabitants, was presented, 
calling attention to the distressed and alarming situ- 
ation of the country, in consequence of the oppret- 
siTC policy of the British government, and prayiiig 
the town to take the subject into careful consMtoi- 
lion. Alter this petitioii wae read, tiie (own i^ 
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pointed a standing committee, to open a correspond- 
ence with other towns upon the existing trouhlesy and 
the host eourse to pursue with regard to thena, and 
to adopt any other measures which, in their judgment, 
the exigency of the case might demand. As the 
ui^ust and tyrannical laws of the EngUsh Parliament 
increased, the opposition of the Plymouthites was 
strengthened. 

In 1774, it was resolved to use the i&unous Fore- 
&thers' Rock, as fuel to increase in intensity the 
flame of indignation, already burning, against the 
tyranny of the mother country. 

For this purpose, it was deemed desirable that the 
rock should be raised from its natural bed and 
placed in a central part of the town, where it might 
be daily and hourly seen, and where it might be 
constantly, though silently, saying, — 

« Come listen to my story, 

Though oflen told before, 
Of men who passed to f^ory, 

Through toil and travail sore 5 
Of men Miio did for conscience' sake 

Their native land forego, 
And sought a home and fbkedom hero. 

Two hundred years ago/' 

A large number of the patriotic citizens of the 
town assembled on the interesting occasion. Forty 
oxen were brought down to the shore to draw the 
i^ock firam its ancient, secluded restiag^iiace into 



Us more exposed position. Bj means of po w cilh l 
screws it was raised from its bed ; but in tbe attempt 
to place it upon the carriage, it fell apart. As no frao- 
tore had been discovered in it, and as it separated 
without violence, it excited great surprise. This 
singular phenomenon was at once seized upon by the 
enthusiastic patriots of the town as a most fiiTorahie 
omen. They explained it as significant of a division 
of the British empire. After deliberation^ it was 
decided to remove only one part of the rock. This, 
after being placed upon the car, was slowly drawn 
through the streets, followed by a great number of 
persons, to the Liberty Pole Square, near the meeting- 
house, where it is said a flag was raised over it, con- 
taining the brief, stern motto of defiance, « Liberty 
or Death." 

Having accompUi^ied its object there, it nuide 
another journey on July 4, 1834, to its present loca- 
tion, in front of Pilgrim Hall. This was another 
great day for Plymouth. The whole town was ahve 
and fiill of excitement. Old and young, males and 
females, were inspired by the occasion. The chil- 
dren of the several schools in the town, both boys and 
girls, headed the procession. They had with them 
a car bearing a model of the Mayflower, beautifidly 
decorated. It was drawn by six boys. After them 
came the older inhabitants, and others, many of 
whom were the lineal descendants of the Pilgrimib 
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and ban tMr names. They passed over that eleT»* 
tUm of land known as Cole's Hill, where the remains 
sf those ^o died daring the first winter were laid. 
When they arrived in front of Pilgrim Hall, and 
dsposited the precious memorial in what is presumed 
td be its last resting-place, a volley of musketry was 
ftrtd over it by the Standish Guards ; an address 
WW delivered by Dr. Charles Cotton, and devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Kendall. This 
portion of the rock is now protected by a noble 
stmetnre, serving the double purpose of security to 
the rock, and a monument to the Pilgrims. Thatch- 
er's description of it is as follows : <« The fabric was 
erected in June, 1835, and consists of a perfect 
ellipse, forty-one feet in perimeter, formed of wrought- 
iron bars, five feet high, resting on a base of hammered 
granite. The heads of the perpendicular bars are 
harpoons and boat hooks, arranged alternately. The 
whole is embellished with emblematic figures of cast 
iron. The base of the railing is studded with em- 
Uems of marine shells, placed alternately reversedy 
having a striking efiect. The upper part of the 
railing is encircled with a wreath of iron castings, in 
imitation of heraldry curtains, fringed with festoons; 
of these are forty-one, bearing the names in bas- 
relief of the forty-one Puritan fiithers who signed 
the memorable compact, while in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, at Cape Cod, 1620. This valoable and 
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interesting acqaiBition reflects honor on all who bum 
taken an interest in the undertaking. In the ongimd 
design, hy Greorge W. Brimmer, Esq., ingenuity and 
correct taste are displayed ; and in all its parts, the 
work is executed with much judgment and skilL 
The castings are executed in the most approved 
style of art This appropriate memorial will last ffft 
ages, and the names and story of the great founders 
of our nation will be made familiar to the latest 
generation." 

Fragments of this rock are scattered far and wide 
throughout our country. That intelligent Freneh- 
man, and careftil obsenrer of the spirit and institu- 
tions of the Americans, De Tocqueville, says, <« This 
rock has become an object of veneration in die Unit- 
ed States. I have seen bits of it carefully preserved 

in several towns of the Union. Does not this suffi- 

* 

ciently show that all human power and greatness is 
in the soul of man ? Here is a stone which the feet 
of a few outcasts pressed for an instant, and the 
stone becomes Yimous ; it is treasured by a great na- 
tion ; its very dust is shared as a relic. And what 
has become of the gateways of a thousand palaces ? 
Who cares for them ? " 

During the struggle that preceded the independ- 
ence of the United States, there were in Plymouth 
two parties, the whigs and tories, the former of 
whom were by &r the most numerous. The tones 
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aympatiazed with the king and Parliament, and 
were, therefore, considered as enemies to America. 
Thej were subjected to various insults and punish- 
inents. The public authority obliged them to make 
a. fiill and public recantation of their unpopular po- 
litical opinions over their own signatures. These 
were published in the papers. When summary pun- 
ishment was inflicted upon any of them by the 
populace, different methods were adopted. Some- 
times the lawless rioters would amuse themselves 
with a sport which they called ^' smoking the tories." 
This was done by confining the offenders in a room, 
building a fire on the hearth, and then covering the 
top of the chimney. Of course, all the smoke would 
be retained in the room. At other times they would 
apjdy a coat of tar to the person, and cover it with 
feathers. Not unfrequently they would make the 
poor horse of some obstinate tory suffer for the sins 
of his master, by shaving his tail, and cropping his 
ears. On one occasion, a man by the name of Dun- 
bar exposed for sale in the market a beef ox, which 
had been killed by a tory, who had rendered himself 
peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens. As soon as 
this was known, a number of the more excitable por- 
tion of the populace assembled together, put Dunbar 
in the carcass of the ox, clothing him with it as if it 
were a coat ; they then tied the tripe around his neck 
lor a cravat, and in that humiUating condition carted 
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InBi out Q^ town* Being a mfln of d6t6niiilMd vpktAj hb 
refmed to keep out. He shortlj returned on hofM* 
baek. He was ordered off, but obstinately relbwd 
to go. The people being highly incensed at iHnt 
they regarded as stubbornness, tied him on his hmrse 
and conducted him off. He resisted wi^ so vatoh 
eoargy as to be considerably injured. Hie croird 
filially procured a cart, in which they conreyed fann 
some distance beyond the town. 

During this year, the British general, Howe, was 
engaged in military operations to reduce the Ameri- 
cans to submission. A harmless trick was resorted 
to in Plymouth, perhaps by a tory, by winch puMic 
excitement was increased. An egg was discorered, 
on the shell of which could be plainly read, <* O 
America, America ! Howe shall be thy conqueror.** 
It was taken from the nest, and exhibited to the 
people when assembled for public worship. So great 
was the agitation which it occasioned, that for some 
time the meeting was suspended. The tories pre- 
tended to believe it was a supernatural rerelation. 
They construed it as an omen favorable to their 
cause. Some of the opposite party were also 
inclined to the same opinion, as they knew not how 
to account for it in any other way. But one less 
credulous than the rest gave to the matter a tinge 
of the ridiculous, by observing that it was absurd to 
•oppose that the Almighty would reteal Us ddcraes 
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to man tkrougfa the medium of an oU ibeii* The 
dbir not onlj became the town talk and a nina 
daya^ wonder, but was ako the subject of grate 
newspaper comment, and the alarm which it pro- 
daced in the minds of the timid and superstitious 
was truly surprisiDg. 

In the month of December, 1778, a catastrophe of 
a most appalling nature occurred off Plymouth Har- 
bor. The brig Greneral Arnold, carrying twenty 
guns, with a crew of one hundred and five souls, 
under the command of James Magee, of Boston, left 
that port on the /24th, on a cruise, this country being 
then engaged in war with Great Britain* Being 
destitute of a pilot, she was driven upon the flats 
near Plymouth. She soon filled with water, when 
the order was given to cut away the masts. As 
many of the men were drunk, it was difficult to keep 
them in a state of subordination. A tremendous 
storm came on, accompanied with snow and sleet. 
On Saturday, the 26th, a considerable number of the 
men died. On Sunday morning the vessel was in a 
ftarfully perilous condition. She was completely 
enshrouded in ice. So violent were the wind and 
the raging waves, that the inhabitants on shore 
found it impossible to reach her, or to extend the 
least assistance. The horrors of their situation may 
be inferred firom what was fouod to be their condition 
Ae next day. By that time the sea had so far sub- 
2i 
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Mrftod tkst she could be imted. ««It is seafccly poe* 
iiUe for the human mind to eoncehre of a mora 
afpailinf spectacle. The ship was simk ten feet in 
the sand. The waves had been for about tfaiity-wi 
iMurs sweeping the main deck ; the men had crowded 
to the quarter deck, and even here they were obliged 
to p^ together dead bodies to make room for the 
lining. Seventy dead bodies frozen into all imagina> 
Me poMures, were strewn over the deck or attached 
t^ the (Crouds and the spars ; about thirty esiiibited 
signs of Ufo, but were unconscious whether in life or 
death. The bodies remained in the posture in wfaieh 
they died, the features dreadfully distorted ; some 
were erect, some bending forward, some sitting with 
the head resting upon the knees, and some with both 
arms extended, clinging to spars or some parts of thi 
vessel. The few survivors and the dead bodies were 
brought over the ice on sleds and boards, and the 
dead were piled on the floor of the court house, e>» 
Minting a scene calculated to impress even the most 
eallous heart with deep humihty »id sorrow. It has 
been said that the Rev. Mr. Robbins fainted when 
called to perform the religious solemnities. Those 
bodies that were to be deponted in coffins were first 
put into the town brook ; a considerate number 
were seen floating on the water, fastened by ropes, 
that their form might be made to conform to ^ 
eoAn. Bui about sixty were thrown into a large 
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fi$ at tiiflf Irare taken from the veseeL Tly* pit m 
m a hellow on the aouth-west aide of tha band 
grouiui^ and ramainf iiitboat a stone. Tba grealar 
fiart of those who were found alive expired aaaii 
after." The captain sunrived. He drank no apinte» 
hut poured it freely into hia boots. Almost all thoM 
who irwok liquor perished, '^ several being fowul 
deiKl in the very spot where they drank it." What 
a powerful argument is this in favor of total ahsti/- 
nence ! This mournful catastrophe, without doubt, 
was made the subject of Sabbath discourse, and we 
can imagine what must have been the solemnity and 
impressiveness of the service. 

We have not in the preceding pages given any in- 
formation as to the increase of Plymouth at different 
periods. This omission will now be supphed. It 
will be remembered that one hundred came over in 
the Mayflower, in 1620, of whom one half died 
during the first winter. In 1624, there were one hun- 
dred and eighty ; in 1^9, three himdred. In 1631, 
there were between four and five hundred. In 1643, 
the males from sixteen to sixty years of age were 
one hundred and fortynsix. In 1646, the number of 
voters, seventy-nine. Four years afterwards it was 
only fifty-one. In 1683, the voters numbered fifty-five, 
and in 1689 they amounted to seventy-five. Leaping 
over a century, we find in 1764 the whole number 
of inhahitantSy including seventy-seven colored per- 
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00118 and forty-eight Indians, was two thousand two 
faondred and twenty-five. In 1776, the year of the 
declaration of independence, they numbered two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-£ye. In 1783, at the 
termination of the revolutionary war, there were 
only two thousand three hundred and eighty; in 
1800, three thousand five hundred and twenty-four; 
in 1820, four thousand three hundred andforty-ei^; 
in 1840, five thousand two hundred and eigfaty-cme. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" How could my tongue 
TUte pleasure and be iKvith in tbcir pniae ? 
How could I speak tbeir nobleness of natutei 
Their open, manly heart, their courage, conjrtancy, 
And inborn truth, unknowing to dissemble i 
They are the men in whom my soul delights, 
In whom, next Heaven, I trust." — Rows. 

Attachment to the Scriptures. — Reason of Puritanic Singularities. 
-~ Precise in their Manners. — Their Ministers of equal Au- 
thority.— Their Government republican. —Their Self-relianee 
and divine Dependence. — > Were not vindictive. — Did not come 
here to establish universal Toleration. — Their Object was Libr 
erty for themselves. — This the Origin of their Opposition to 
other Sects. — The prospective Influence of their Principles. 

Haying now given an account of some of the 
most important events which have occurred in the 
history of Pljrmouth since its first settlement, we 
cannot, perhaps, more appropriately close the subject 
than with a brief sketch of the character and phnci* 
pies of the Puritans. 

One of their most prominent traits was a con- 
scientious adherence to what they believed were the 
teachings of the Sacred Scriptures. To them the 
aVithohty of God was all and in all. Believing as 
they did that the Bible was his revealed will, they 
made that their exclusive guide in matters of faith 
and practice. Creeds, characters, and customs were 
all ^ed by this un&iling test, and all was rejected 

24* 
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which, in their opinion, did not stand this ordetil. 
Laws and regulations adopted by them, which, at 
the present day, are stigmatized as singularities, were, 
in many instances, the legitimate fruits of theiF strict 
adherence to the teachings of the Bible. The pecu- 
liarities of some of their forms of legislation were 
occasioned by their imitation of ancient Jewish cus- 
toms. Thus, in New Haven the members of the 
constituent committee were called the << seven {Hilars 
hewn out of the house of Wisdom," and Rhode Island 
performed for one or two years a «* Jewish mas- 
querade." Their language was quaint, because in- 
terlarded with the phraseology of Scripture. They 
disapproved of wigs, veils, and long hair. They were 
equally opposed to immodest and extravagant ap- 
parel, because both were alike at variance with the 
simplicity and purity inculcated by the Bible^ They 
were precise in their manners, because, as one of 
them said, they had «^ a precise God to deal with." 
They repudiated crosses and beads, surplice and 
prayer books. To their 'minds, these were too inti- 
mately allied to Rome. They denied the superi- 
ority of the bishops over other orders of ordained' 
ministers. With them, all the ministry occupied the 
same official platform — they were all bishops, pos- 
sessing equal official privileges and powers. They 
maintained that the church was independent of the 
ministry ; that every church possessed the right of 
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electing its own pastor ; that no power out of them- 
selyes, whether king or archbishop, liad any right to 
impose upon them a minister, contrary to their 
wishes. In ecclesiastical and civil goyernment they 
were republican — the majority ruled. 

Although they cherished strong confidence in God, 
and acknowledged his hand in all the events of 
providence, they did not dispense with self-rehance. 
They were Calvinists, but not fatalists. They be- 
lieved that as men have purposes, so has God ; that 
these purposes result from his infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and will inevitably be accomplished, with- 
out the least interference with the free agency of 
man. They cultivated confidence in God in con- 
junction with selfdependence. Their works went 
with their faith, and were the fruits of it. Crom- 
well developed the union of these apparently con- 
flicting principles, when, in making an attack in a 
rainy day, he said to his soldiers, *< Trust in God and 
keep your powder dry ; " and when on another occa- 
sion he said, ^« He that prays best and preaches best, 
will fi^t the best." 

The Puritans were not vindictive. We know 
there are those who deny this, and who assert that 
they were governed by " a bigoted despotism, with 
which they domineered over all who departed from 
their stem creed, and who would not consent to 
stand day and night in the strait jacket in which they 
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enveloped alike the feeble and the strong.** We 
Are aware that it has been said, " the tjrannj with 
which they were oppressed in England was light in 
comparison to the relentless and unsated animosity 
with which they pursued the Quakers, the most 
harmless and kindest sect the world erer saw.** It 
is not uncommon to meet with indiscriminate, whole- 
sale denunciations of this character. From some 
representations which have been given, it woidd be 
easy to infer that the Puritans were a most bigoted, 
tyrannical, superstitious, revengeful, and persecuting 
fiect ; that their excellences have been altogeth^ 
overrated, and their memories too highly honored. 
With all this we have no sympathy. It is our firm 
conviction, that the more their principles are imder- 
stood and their characters known, the more thej 
will be admired. That they had their imperfectioiis, 
is not denied. That a number of their particular 
measures, such as their selling captured Indians into 
slavery, their barbarous practice of beheading, quar- 
tering, and exposing portions of the bodies of their 
enemies, their persecutions of the Quakers, Baptists, 
and others, and their cruel treatment of reputed 
witches, should be strongly condemned, is also ad- 
mitted. These are dark shsuiows in their history, 
the existence of which cannot be too deejay regret- 
ted. But we should remember that they lived in a 
darker period than the present ; that what puMic 
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(^pillion BOW condemns, public opuiion dien ap- 
fHroved ; that their conduct was in hannony with the 
ipirit of their age. 

Their persecutions of the Quakers, the Baptists, 
and others whom thej termed schismatics, seemed 
to them to be demanded by the necessity of the case. 
In respect to the Quakers, it cannot be concealed 
that they gave provocation. The Friends of the 
present generation are not guilty of the practices of 
those who lived two centuries ago, neither do they 
approve them. It has been well said, that ** if the 
essential guilt of persecution would be aggravated 
when aimed against the quiet, patient philanthropist 
o£ the present day, it does not therefore follow that 
it would be attended with hke aggravation, however 
wicked else, when the subject was the mischievous 
madman of two centuries ago, with whom the Ma»- 
fadiusettB colonists had to deal. We suppose that 
Ifae duty of toleration, comprehensive though it be, 
9tops somewhere short of allowing men and women, 
£ar conscience' sake, to run as naked as they were 
bom through the streets and into the churches ; or, 
at all events, that it does not require the permitting 
o( poopLe to gain a name like Abraham's, by sacri- 
Acing their own sons, as one of the Quakers in 1658 
was proceeding to do, when his neighbors, alarmed 
if the boy's cries, broke into the house in time to 
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To do the Puritans justice, we should exanliiie 
^ir conduct from their stand paM; we should look 
at it through their eyes and with their' heart. If 
they had come here in order to establish a govern- 
ment of universal religious toleration, to provide a 
peaceftd home for all religious sects, then their pei> 
secution of others would have been at direct vaHance 
with their principles. But this was not their object 
They braved a winter's voyage across the Atlantic 
tiiat they might find a place where they could wor^ 
sliip God according to their own conscience, withottt 
molestation from others. They sought Hberty fb^ 
themselves, not for the world ; a place of freedom 
where they could serve their Maker, and train up 
their children according to their own views of duty» 
without the embarrassment of an arbitrary gOvem^ 
m^it, or of opposing sects. When, therefore, other 
denominations presented themselves within their 
limits, and claimed the right of promulgating senti* 
ments which the Puritans regarded as unscriptural 
and highly dangerous, they were prohibited. " We 
cannot permit it," said -the Pilgrim lathers. ** Tht 
difiusion of such sentiments through our little com* 
munity will disturb our peace, will corrupt tibe purity 
of our faith, will engender hatred and strife, and wiH 
imperil the souls of our children. The toleration 
of such sects among us will defeat the obje^ fbf 
which, with so much. eviffensi% end toil, We.JUM 
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come to America. If you desire liberty, go off by 
yourselyes, and form an independent colony as we 
faiVe ; but come not within our borders, to be snar^ 
to our feet and thorns in our side." But when 
those whom they deemed heretics refused to go, 
they verily thought they were doing God service 
in punishing them, as Saul of Tarsus did, when per- 
secuting the Christians of the first century. To 
form our opinion of them with the impression on 
our minds that they possessed all the light upon re- 
ligious fi^edom which we enjoy, is to treat them 
unfairly. The great doctrine of " soul liberty " 
they had not received, although it was proffered 
them by Roger Williams, and therefore our con- 
demnation of them must not be quite so severe as 
if they had embraced it. 

Although these considerations do not justify the 
severities of the Puritans towards other sects, they 
are yet worthy of examination, when forming our 
opinion of their character. They were indus- 
trious, frugal, self-denying, and persevering; they 
were the friends of education, and early endowed 
schools and colleges. They were sympathetic, 
benevolent, and affectionate. They endeavored to 
make the will of God their rule of conduct, and 
the glory of God the great end of hfe. If their 
descendants are sufficiently wise to adopt similar 
principles, and consistently maintain them \iv ^ ^3&s^ 
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relations of life, the institutions which they have 
planted, and which are the living fountains of our 
prosperity, will continue to bless our country till the 
end of time. 

" O, never may they rest unsung, 
While Liberty ean find a t<mgae ! 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for tbem, 
More deathless than the diadem, 
Who to life's noblest end 

Gave up life's noblest powers, 
And bade the legacy descend 
Down, down to us and ours." — Spraovx 
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Tns attention of the pablie la inrited to an examination of the meiitt of tht 
irorks described in thla Gatalocne, embracing ralnable contributions to General 
Ltteratmre, Science, and Theofogj. 

Besides their own publications, they have a general asMntment of books bi 
the rarious departments of Utemtnre, aad can nmplj tirtrj ttUag fak their Una 
nf business on the lowasi terms, whplesale and xetut 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOCJLOGY; Touching the Structure, Devel- 
opment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races 
OF Animals, living and extinct, with numerous illustrations. 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I., Comparative 
Physiolooy. By Louis Aoassiz and Augustus A. Gtould. 

** The design of this work Is to furnish an epitome of the leading prindplet 
of the science of Zoologv, as deduced ftom tBe present state of knowledge, so 
illustrated as to be intelligible to the beginning student No similar treatise 
now exists in this coun^, and indrad, some of the topics have not been 
touched upon in ihe language, unless in a strictly technical form, and la 
scattered articles." 

** Being designed for American students, the illustrations have been drawq, 
as fkr as possible, firom American objects. * • * Popular natnM hare be«a 
employed as far as posdble, and to the scientific names an ESng^ish terminatiaa 
has generally been given. The first part is devoted to Compaiitive Physiology, 
as the basts of Classification ; the second, to Systematic ZoSIogy, in which the 
nrindples of Classification will be wplied, and the principal groups of anlmali 
uiefly ehazmoterized.** — Bxtracts /ham the Fr^ace. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE ; By L. Raymond Db 
VxRicouB, formerly lecturer in the Roval Athenaeum of Parish 
member of the Institute of France, &c. American edition, 
brought down to the pre sent day, and revised with notes by 
William S. Chase. With a fine portrait of Lamabti^e. 

*«*This Treatise has reedred the highest praise as a oommehensire ant 
Ihorongh surrey of the rarions dejuurtments of Modem FrencK Literature.*! 
It contains biographical and critical notes of all the prominent names in Phl> 
ksophy, CriticTsm, EQstory, Bomance, Poetir, and the Drama t and presents ». 
full and impartial consideration of the Political Tendencies of France, as thiy 
may be traced in the writings of authors equally consj^euous as Scholars andl 
as Statesmen. Mr. Chase, wno has lieen the Parisian correspondent of sevenu 
bading periodicals of this country, is well qualified, firom a pnrfonged resi- 
dence in France, his ikmiliarity with its Literature, and by • personal aA* 
quaintance with many of these authors, to introduce the work of i>e Yirlcour 
lo the American pubuc. 

** This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either It 
French or English, and has received the highest commendation. Mr. Chase ia 
well qualified to introduce the work to the public. The book cannot fltil to D» 
iMth usafU and popular." — Sew Tork Svnmg Po$L 
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DISCOURSES ON THE DEVELOPfifENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

BT WILUAM B. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
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Fnm H, J, R^ley, D. D., Pr<^ of Sacred Rhetoric, ^c, AWoton TheoL IneL 

Strong eonceptions, suggested by earnest conviction, arrest the reader's 
attention in this volume, no less than the author's characteristic beauty 
of thought and language. Historical and other illustrations of senu- 
mentfl are apt and abundant ; every page almost betraying the wide com- 
prehenrion of knowledge which distinguishes the author. These Dis- 
courses cannot fail to make the heart better, while they inform the ondw- 
atanding and gratify a cultivated taste. 

** This book is a rare phenomenon in these days. It is a rich exposition 
of Scripture, with a fund ai practical, religious wisdom, conveyed in a 
anrle so strong and so massive, as to remind one of the English writers 
of two centuries ago ; and yet it abounds in fresh illustrations drawn 
ftou every — even Uie latest opened — field of science and of literature.** 
— JtfeeJkodut Quarterly, 

** His power of apt and forcible illustration is almost without a parallel 
among recent writers. The mute page springs into life beneath the magic 
of Us radiant imagination. But this is never at the eroen^e of solidity of 
dKMiKht or strengm of argument. It is seldom indeed that a mind of so 
mach poetical invention yields such a willing homage to the logical ele- 
meat. He employs his brilliant fancies for the elucidation and ornament 
of truth, but never for its discovery.** -—J9!an>er«' MontUf Jfijeoffawy. 

** With warm and glowing language, Dr. Williams exhibits and en- 
fiMwes this truth, every page ladiaat with < thooriits that bum,* and leaw 
their iadeliMe impression upon the candid and intelligent mind.*'— JV. 
71 Com, Adoertioer, 

" The strength and compactness of argumentation, the correctness and 
baantgr of styte, and the importance of the animating idea of the di8> 
flourses, are worthy of the high reputation of Dr. Williams, and place 
fhem among the most finished homiletic productions of the day. We 
wuld wish uieir Judicious thoughts and animated porlods might secure 
the study of every Christian.** — JV. T, EoangreKat. 

*< This work is from the pen of one of the brightest li^ts of the 
AniMScan pulpit. We scarcely know of any living writer who has a 
finer command of powerful thought and glowing, imprrasive language, 
than he. The present volume will advance, if possible, the reputatfon 
Which his previous works have acquired for him.**— wflftony Evening 
Mm. 

** Dr. Williams has no superior among American divines, in jKrofband 
and exact learning, and brilliancy of style. He seems familiar with the 
Bteiature of the wcurld, and lays his vast resources under contribation to 
tUustrato and adorn every theme which he investigates. We wish the 
volume could be placed in every religious family in the country." — 
PkOa, Ckr, Chronicle, 

We venture to predict that this work will take its place at once among 
Ilia classics of American literature." — JV*. T. Record, 

''These sermons are certainlv able and eloquent j^roductions ; a 
▼aluable contribution to those efibrts which are making, in various di- 
TCctions, to prevent the self«nlBciency of tiie nfneteentti century flrom 
ftnrgetttaig ite allegiance to God and his Christ, and to wake up the true 
choreh to the duty, even as \t \ia» th» v^wer, to extend over the world 
ha 4d!ritaal government." — K, T. Ckr. IwiHwrsr. 



IIPE AND CORRESPONDENCE O'F JOHN FOSTER, 

▲tTTHom or "dsciiioit of CMAKACTSR," "xitATI," *c. 

BY J. E. RYL»AND. 

With Notice! of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Companion, by 

JoHK Shsparo, author of " Thoughts on Devotion," &c 

Two Vols, in one. 714 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1,25 



''In simplicity of language, in majesty of conception, in the eloqnenee 
of tliat conciseness which convejrs in a short sentence more meaning thiui 
the mind dares at once admit, bis writings are unmatched." — M'ertk 
British Review. 

^ It is with no ordinary expectations and gratification and delight that 
we have taken up the Biography and Correspondence of the author of tb* 
' Essays on Decision of Character,' &c. The memmr of such a man •• 
John Foster must, of necessity, possess very peculiar attractions. 

*' We are glad to find ourselves in possession of so much additional 
matter from the well>nigh inspired pen of this great master in EngliA 
composition." — Christian Remeto, 

*' A book rich in every way — in good sense, vivacity, suggestiveneii, 
liberally, and piety." — Mirror* 

** The letters which principally compose this volume bear strongly the 
hnpress of his own original mind, and are often characterized by a depth 
and power of thought rarely met with even in professedly elaborate dii- 
quisitions." — Albany Argus. 

** This work, from the character of its subject, must constitute the 
choice book or the season, in the department of correspondence and 
biography. We all wish to know what he was as a friend, a husband a 
&ther, and as a practical exponent oi what is enshrined in the immortal 
productions of his pen. All who appreciate the sut^ect of which theae 
volumes treat will rejoice in the opportunity of adding this treasure t» 
their libraries." — fVdUkman ^ R^Uttsr, 

« John Foster was one of the strongest writen of his age."~ Ckrii6»m 
Megister, 

*< In this large volume, of over 700 pages, the publishers have prt 
sented the reading public with the memoir and correspondence of one of 
the most profound and eloquent writers of the age. In vigor and mi^}est|[ 
of conception and thought, and in simplicity of language, the writings ot 
John Foster are unrividled. It is almost superfluous to speak of their 
merits — for they have been read and appreciated extensively on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We wish to see a great man at home — and in the 
biography and letters comprised in the volume before us, this rational 
curiosity is gratifl'id. The reader is introduced to the intellectual giant 
in the relations ami every-day scenes of private life." — Christian Ohsarvtr, 

" Though a great, Mr. Foster was not a voluminous, writer. Few nea 
ever wrote with more care or more thoroughly elaborated their woriEi 
than he." — WMUm JJUrary Messenger. 

" John Foster was an extraordi nary man. The life and correspondenee 
of one who possessed the masterly powers of Mr. Foster must have mucin 
in them to instruct and improve all who are fortunate enough to have the 
volume that embraces them. — Christian Witness. 

" John Foster was one of the greatest thinkers, and most vigorous and 
fanpressive writers of the present day. We are glad to see this work 
placed in the reach of all, at a very reasonable price.' — ChnstHmn AraU 
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SERMONS DELIVERED IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
By Fbancib Wayland, D. D. 
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" Few sermons contain so much carefully arran|ed thouglU as these by 
Dt- Waylatid. The thorough logician is apparent throughout the volume, 
And there is a classic purity in the diction unsorpassed by any writer, and 
•quailed by very few." — JVeio York ContMerdal Advertiser, 

*' They are the careful production of a matured and powerful intellect^ 
and were addressed to a thinking and well-informed audience, and are 
capocially adapted for the educated and thoughtful man." — Chr, JiUianct 

*' No thlnliing man can open to anjr portion of it without finding his 
attention strongly arrested, and feeling inclined to yield his assent to those 
telf-eTinoing statements which appear on every page. As a writer, Dr. 
Wayland is distinguished by simplicity, ttrengtii, and comprehensiveness. 
lie addresses himself directly to the intellect more than to the imaginatioo ; 
to the conscience more than to the passions. Tet, through the intellea 
and the cooscienee, he often I'eaehes the depths of our emotive nature, and 
nnises it by words of power. Wo commend these sermons to all students 
of moral and religious truth, to all lovers of sound thought conveyed in 
elegant diction." — tVaUkman 4" JR^fiector, 

" The discourses are characterized bv all that richness of thouight and 
•legance of lax^uage for which their talented author is celebrated. The 
whole volume is well worthy of the pen of the distinguished ichoJax and 
divine from whom it emanates." — Dr. BainPo Ckriotitm, Unionm 
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Or Oo mp o $itU m and Ddhonf ef Bermons, 

Bt Hsrkt J. BinuBT, Profeasor in Newton Theological InsUtutioa. 

huhtding Worths Hinta on ExUmpottauoua Fnaekimgr, 

Iftmo. Price, 75 cents* 



** An admirably prepared work, clear and succinct in its positions and 
recommendations, soundlj based on good authority, and well supported by 
a variety of reading and illustrations. It is well aaapted for a healthy dia- 
dpline of the faculty, and there are few preachers who mi^t not wkli 
profit revise their practice by its pages. It is worthy^ too, of oeing a com- 
panion to Whately, in the general study of Rhetoric." — A*. F. Literarv 
HVrW. 

** Prof. Ripley possesses the highest qualifications for a work of this kind. 
His position has given him great experience in the peculiar wants of theo> 
logical students." — Providence JoumaL 

(( Thiff work belongs among the substantials of our literature. It is rauh 
Ifestly tiie fruit of mature thought and large observation ; it is pervaded by 
B manly tone, and abounds in judicious counsels ; it is compactly written, 
and aStelrtibiJr arran^d, both for study and reference. Tt will become a 
test-book for theological students ; it deserves to be read by all ministcin 
who can avail themselves of it, and espetially^hy all youh^ ministers." — 
A*. T. Recorder 
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LAKE SUPERIOR, 

m PHYSICAL CHABACTEB, TBQBTATION, AND ANIMALS, COlfr- 
FAKED WITH OTHEB AND 8IMILAB BEOIONB, 

BY L. AGASSIZ. 

WITH A NAKJUTIVX OF THB >XPXDITIOIC AND ILLUITSATI05S, 

BY J. E. CABOT. 
One FbhuUf oetaoo. Clotkf price $3,50. 

** The eharacter of these scientific labors of Prof. Agassiz is eminently 

Snosophic and suggestive ; and the grand idea of the wcmtIc is the demand 
r the recognition in nature of the agency of a personal God, as a scien- 
fiile fact, above and b^ond all the conditions of physical cause.'*.— 
JUtmwry World, 
" A work rich and varied in matter pregnant of lofty suggestions 
ad comprehensive truths. We commend it to all intelllcent readers, 
rlMther seientiflc or otherwise, and whether lay or clericaL"— Ckristitm 
tUgiaUr, 

"The results of this remarkable expedition have been carefully written 
oat by different members of the party. It is a work Aill of interest and 
hMtmction to all who have given even the slightest attention to the 
Natural History of the United States, and will undoubtedly be regarded 
MM one of the most important contributions which this country has ever 
made to that most fiiscinating science." — Prmndtnu JSntmoL 



THE ANNUAL OP SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 

Or, Tear-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, UsefUl Arts, NatQ- 
Bd Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, ZoSlogy, Botany, 
Maeralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, Jkc ; together with a list 
df recent Scientific Publications ; a classified list of Patents ; obituariet 
flf eminent Scientific Men ; an index of important papers in scientifit 
joamals, reports, &c. Edited by Datid A. Weixs, and Gsoaon Buss 
Jr. ISmo. Price, cloth, $1^25 j paper covers, $1,00. 

This work will be issued annually, on the first of March, and the read- 
fhg public may easily and promj^y possess themselves or the most im- 
portant facts discovered or announced in these departments. It will 
•Mm a handsome duodecimo volume of about 400 pages, with an en- 
graved likeness of some distinguished man of science. Volume I. con- 
tains a fine likeness of Professor Agassiz, and Volume II., Professor 
Silliman. 

As it is not intended merely for the scientific man, but to meet the 
wants of the general reader, it has been the aim of the editors that the 
articles should be brief and intelligible to all. The editors have received 
the approbationjcounsel, and personal contributions of Professors Agasiz, 
Bonnrd, and Wyman, of Harvard Univenity, and many other icienxl^ 

ftsflCBlOB. 



FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 

OR, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 

WITH MANT ILLUtTRATIOirS, PBOIC THIRD LOZTDON EDITIOIT. 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LOIHS A6ASSIZ. 

ISmo., cloth ; price, $1,S5. 

"The < Foot-prints' ii not sarpaased by any modem work."— AVr^l 
Britith Review. 

" The impressive eloquence ot great thoughts greatly expressed ; r8*>' 
aoning at once comprebensiye in scope, strong in grasp, and pointedly 
direct in application, — these qualities combine to render the * Poot^ints' 
one of the most perfect refutations of error, and defences of truth, that 
frer exact science has produced." — Free Ckureh Magazine, 

" Da. BucKLAND, at a meeting of the British Association, said he had 
never been so much astonished in hia life, by the powers at any man. u 
he had been bv the gecdogical descriptions of Mr. Miller. That wonoae- 
fhl man described these (wjects with a facility which made him aahamed 
of Uie comparative meagrenees and poverty ci his own deacriptiona in 
the * Bridgewater Treatise,* which had cost him hours and dMf% of 
labor. JSfe wnUd gvoe hia left hand to poa»e»B ateh powert ef dMcryCum tkt 
Ikxa vumi and if it ideased Providence to spare his useful life, be, if aqr 
one, would certainly render science attractive and popular, and do equal 
■ervice to theology and geology." 

" The style of this work is most tinniiariy clear and vivid, rising at 
times to eloquence, and always impressing the reader with tlie idea that 
he is brought in contact with great thoughts. Where it is necessanr, 
there are engravings to illustrate the geological remains. The whole 
work forms one of the beet defences of Truth that science can producei." 

" The *■ Foot5>rints of the Creator* is not only a good but a great book. 
All who have read the * Vestiges of Creation * should <taMty the ' Foot- 
prints of the Creator.' This vomme is especially worthy the attention of 
those who are so fearful of the sceptical tendencies of natural science^ 
We expect this volume will meet with a very extensive sale. It should 
be placed in every Sat4>ath school library, and at every Civisttan fli»- 
Hide." — BoaHan, TraveUer* 

'< Mr. Miller's style is remarkablv pleasing ; his mode of popalarisiig 
faological knowledge unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled ; and the de«p 
Tein of reverence wr divine revelation pervading all, adds interest and 
value to the volume." — JV*. F. Ckm, Advertiser, 

<< The publishers have again covered themselves with honor, by givin 

tn the American public, with the autbw's permission, an elegant reprim 

of a foreign work of science. We earnestly bespeak for this work a widi 

•nd free circulation, among all who love science much and religion 

• more." — PurittM Reeerder, 

*< We have never read a work of the kind with so much iatereet. IH 
•tatements of fiuit and its descriptions are remarkably clear. From ml- 
Bute particulars it leads us on to brood views of the creation ; and the 
earth becomes the witness of a succession of miracles, as wonderfld as 
any recorded in the Scriptures." ~ CknatUat MUgiaUr, 

*< This splendid work should be read by every man in our land. We 
leeommend the study of this scienoe |i our young men : let them ap- 
IKoaeh it with open, and not vnlUthfol breasta, — for amid oar mouatalis, 

Caa ud till, oof boandlaai 1^«!^> vbA ilowiiii rivtn, VMt tad vkgiB 
df for ezplorallMi yoi vt«««BX^«B>*>^^«^^^ — MMijilft ^ 



THE OID RED SANDSTONE; 

OS, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIBLD. 

BY HUGH MILLER. 

raOM THE rOVKTH LONDOR ZOITIOK — ILLUfTBATBD. 

13mo, cloth, price $1,S& 



A writer, in noticing Mr. Miller's ** First Impressions (^England and 
the People," in the JVew EngUmderf of Mav, 1850, commences by saying, 
** We presame it is not necessary formally to introduce Hogh Miller to 
oar readen ; the author of < The Old Red Sandstone ' placed himself, by 
that production, which was first, amone the most succeasftal geologiets 
and toe best writexs of the age. We well remember with what mingled 
emotion and delight we first read that work. Rarely has a more re- 
BMurkable book come from the press. * * For, besides the important 
contifliatioiia which it makes to the science of Geology, it is written in a 
style which places the author at once among the meet accomplished 
wrlteiB of the age. * * He proves himself to be in prose what Bnmv 
has been in poetry. We are not extrayagant in saying that there is no 
i e oiogiB t linng who, in the descriptions of the phenomena of the scienca. 
has mited such accuracy of statement with so much poetic beauty cf 
expression. We do not hesitate to place Mr. Miller in the front rank 
of English prose writers. His style has a classic purity and elegance, 
which remind one of Goldsmith and Irving, while there is an ease and a 
natualnesB in the illustrations of the imagination, which belong only to 
men of true genius." 

A writer in the Jimerioan TrandUrj in noticing the work, says, — 

" The admirer of scenery, of an that is picturesque in nature, cannot 
flUl to be deliehted with his graphic delineations. Above all, the good 
citizen, the religious man, wiU read this highly interesting V(4ume with 
Bo ordinary satisftietion." 

<* The excellent and lively work of our meritorious, self-taught country- 
man, Mr. Miller, is as admirable for the clearness of its descriptions, and 
the sweetness of its composition, as for the purity and gracefulnes which 
pervade it." — Edinburgh Review. 

" This admirable work evinces talent of the highest order, a deep and 
healthful moral feeling, a perfect command of the finest language, and a 
beautiful union of philosophy and poetry. No geologist can peruse this 
vnlnnie without instruction and delight." — SitU»»aa'« AmerieOn Joumtl 

" Mr. Miller's exceedingly interesting book on this formation is JniC 
the »on of work to render any sutiJect popular. It is written in aremarlt- 
ably pleasing style, and contains a wonderful amount of information." — 
IrMfsiiiMttfr jRentew* 

** In Mr. Miller's charming little work will be found a very graphic d»- 
wription of the Old Red Fishes. I know not of a more fascinatmg volume 
on any branch of British getdogy." — MmUeWa Medals of Oealum. 

** Mr. Miller had elevated himself to a position which any man, in any 
il^ere of life, might well envy He had seen some of his papers on 
geology, written in a style so beantiflil and poetical as to throw plain 
geologists, like himself, in the shade." — ^ Roderick Mtarchison, 

" A geological work, small in size, unpretending in spirit and manner^ 
in eontants, the eonscientloas narration of foct ; its style, the beautifttl 
ijPlilii if| of truth ; and altogtther poasessiBg, for a latieiMl i««jl«t^iilli. 
interMt superior to that of a novel." — Dr. J. P^ 



THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 

OR, STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE 
BY ROBERT HUNT, 

▲ UTHOK OP "KSIXARCHXt O If LIOHT,'* *0. 

15hno, cloth, lurice $1,35. 



NOTICES OF THE PBB8S. 

<* The desisn of Ifr. Hunt's volume is striking and ^ood. The subject 
is veiy well dealt with, and the object very well attained ; it dis{»lavs t 
fund of knowledge, and is the work of an eloquent and earnest oeuui." — 
7%e EzamiMrf London, 

*< The author, while adhering to true science, has set forth its trutiis 
in an exceedingly captivating style." —JV>N0 York CommonUU JUwertumr. 

" We are heartily glad to see this interesting work re-published in 
America. It is a book that m a book." — SeieKt^ jameriean, 

** It is one of the most readable, interesting, and instructive works of 
the kind that we have ever seen." — PkUaddpkia CkritHan Observer. 



NEW BEYI8BD EDITION. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 

tOUCHIirO THB STBUOTURS, DnVELOPlCBNT, DIlTaiBITTIOir, AND WATUlAIi 

AMMAnamujttir or th> aAOSt or aitiicals, uriiro Am> ix- 

TinCT I WITH irUMSROUa ILLUSTRATIOirs. rOE THX 
UtX or tOHOOLt AKD COIXSGm. 

Pa&t X.— Compaa^ttve Phtsiologt. 

BY L. AGASSIZ AND A. A. GOULD. 

ISmo, doth, price $1,00. 

**This bo<dc places us In possession of information half a century in ad- 
ranee of all our elementary works on this subject. * * No w<»k of 
the same dimensions has ever apj^ared in the English language contain- 
ing so much new and valuable information on the subject of which it 
treats." — Prqf, James fiUI, tn the Albony JoumdL 

" A work emanating from so high a source hardly requires commenda- 
tion to give it currency. The volume is prepared for the atmdetu in sotHogi- 
cal science ; it is simple and elementary in its style, full in its illustra- 
tions, comprehensive in its range, yet well condensed, and brouf^t into 
the nairow compass requisite for the purpose intended." — SmUmuhU 
JmnuL 

in PUPAKATION, 

Fast II. — Systematic Zoology. 

iir WHICH TBI rniifciruBs or CLAisiriCATioK arx applibo, avd ths 
nuiroiPAL oioun or asuuls aes BEixri.T ohaeaotbeiseo. wiw 

jrVMBBOtrS ILLUiTmATlOm. 



THE EARTH AND MAN: 

Lmtarti •» Comparative Phfiieal Qeograph§y in U$ ttdatUn t» the Eigttvf 

rfMaddnd, 

Br Akivou) GuroT, Prof. Phys. Geo. and Hiit, NeuehateL 

TVenufofotf yhmt th/» French kg Paor. C. C. Fbltoiv. WUh Jlhutratienok 

ISnuy. Price, $1 25. 



** The work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, 
great research, and a pbiio«ophical spirit of investi^tion. Its perusal will 
veil repay the most learned in such subjects, and give new views to all of 
man's relation to the globe he inhabits.'' — SSUman^s JnmaL 

*< To the reader we sball owe no apology, if we have said enough t» 
escite his curiosity, and to persuade him to look to the book itself foi fui>> 
Iher instruction." — ^fifrtii JtMrican Review, 

*( The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the author, where 
he ealte it the geograpkkal march qf tislory* * * * The man of scienc* 
will hail it as a beautiful generalization from the facta of observation. The 
Christian, who trusta in a merciful Providence, will draw courage from it, 
■nd hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of the most degraded por- 
tions of mankind. Faith, science, learning, poetry, taste, in a word, 
genius, have liberally contributed to the production of the work under 
review. Sometimes we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
setenees ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem. Now it reads like 
history, and now it sounds like prophecy. It will find readers in whatever 
language it may be published j and in the elegant English dress which it 
has received from the accomplished pen of the translator, it will not fiul to 
faiterest, instruct, and inspire." — Christian Ezaminer. 

** These lectures form one of the most valuable contributions to geogrik. 
phical science that has over been published in this country. They invest 
the study of geography with an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise 
and delight many. They will open an entire new world to most readers, 
and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and student of geog- 
raphy." — Evening TVaveUer, 

" We venture to pronounce this one of the most interesting and instroo- 
tive books which have come from the American press for many a month. 
The science of which it treats, is comparatively of recent origin ; but it is of 
great importance, not only on account of its connections with other branches 
of knowledgOj but for its bearing upon many of the interests of society. 
It ahounds with the richest interest and instruction to every intelligent 
leader, and is especially fitted to awaken enthusiasm aad delight in all who 
are devoted to the study, either of natural science or the history of mai^ 
kind." — Providence JoumdL 

" Geography is here presented under a new and attraetive phase: it is no 
longer a drv desciption of the features of the earth's surfoce. The infliK 
enee of soil, scenery, and climate upon character, has not yet received the 
consideration due to it from historians and philosophers. In the volunw 
before us, the profound investigations of Humboldt, Ritter, and others, in 
Physical Geography, are presented in a popular form, and with the cleave 
nets and vivacitjr so characteristic of French treatises on seienee. Tha 
work should be introduced into our higher schools." — 77k« Jhd^enientf 
Mea York, 

« Geography is here made to asanme a dignity not hezetoibre attached tu 
H. The knowledge communicated in these leeturea is curious, unexpeeted, 
abMiinng." — Chriiixan XRrro^y PorUmid, 



TALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Fba^cis Waylaitd, 
D.D. President of Brown University, and Profes»)r of Moral 
Philosophy. Thirty-fiixth Thousand. 12mo., cloth. Prioe 
$1.25. 

Ftom Sev. WUbur FUk^ Pruideni of ikt Wetltjfcai Z^iversttj/. 

«*I have examined it with gre»t eMtisiketion and interest Thevorkwu 
greatly needed, and ii well executed. Dr. Way lend deaerves the gzatefui 
acknowledgments and liberal patronaffe of the public. I need sar nothing 
further to express my high estimate of the work, than that we shall Imaiedl* 
ately adopt it as a text-book in our uniyersity." 

From JBkm, JameB JEenf, late CkarteeUor qflftw Tork, 

** The work has 1)een read by me attentively and thoroughly, and I tfaiak 
Tcry highly of it. The author ramself is one of the most estimable of men, 
tad I do not know of any ethioal treatise, in which onr duties to €k>d and to 
our fellow-men are laid down with more precision, simplici^, eie«mesib 
energy, and truth.** 

** The work of Dr. Wayland has arisen gradually firara the neeesritjr of 
correcting the fklse principles and fklladous reasonings of Paler. It is a 
radical mistake, in the education of youth, to permit any book to be used 
by etudents as a text-book, which contains erroneous doctrines, espeelally 
when these are fiindamental, and tend to vitiate the whole system of mmrals. 
We have been greatly pleased with the method which President Wayland has 
adonted ; he goes back to the simplest and moat fundamental principles ; and, 
in Che statement of his views, ne unites perspicuity with eoneiseness and 
precision. In all the author's leading fundamental principle* we entirely 
concur." — BibliccU RtpotUory, 

MORAL SCIENCE ABRIDGED, by liie Author, and adapted to 
^he use of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
18mo., half cloth. Price 25 cents. 

The mors effectuallj to meet Uie desire expressed for a chtap cditfon, the pressaC 
cdhion is issued at the rtdactd price of 25 centa per copy, and it is hoped thereby l» 
extend the beneiit of moral instruction to all the jrnuth of our land. Teachers and all 
others engaged in the tmiuing of youUi, are invited to examine this worit. 

** Dr. Wayland has published an abridgment of his work, ibr tha use of 
schools. Of this step we can hardly speak too highly. It is more than time 




We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed.** —JVbrtA American JKeWeio. 

** We speak that we do know, when we express our high estimate of Dr. 
Wayiand^s ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or by the 
book. Having listened to his instructions, in this interesting department, we 




** The work of which this volume is an abridgment, is well known as one of 
the best and most complete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author 
is well known as one of the most profound scholars of the age. That the ft«dy 
of Moral Science, a science whlcn teaches goodness, should be a braneh or 
•ducation, not only in our colleges, Irat in our echools and aoadamies, we 
believe will not be denied. Tlie abridmnent of tiik work seems to us admi' 
lably ealcniated tor the purpose, and we hope it will be extenrivelj appliad 
l» the pioposef for whkh it u intended." • The MercantOt JowmaL 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOES. 



THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Pbahcw 
Watland, D.D., President of Brown Universitj. Fifteenth 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.26. 

** His object has bean to write a book, which any one who chooses m^ 
understand. He lias, therefore, labored to express tiie gemeral {urlneiples m 
the plidnest manner possible, and to illustrate them by oases with which 
mrery person is funillar. It has been to the author a source of regret, ttiat the 
course of discussion in the following pages, has, nnaroldab^, nd him orer 
ground which has frequently been the arena of political oontroreny. In idl 
■nch cases, he has endearored to state what seemed to him to oe truth, 
without fear, favor, or affection. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards 
any party whatever, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will 
be convinced that he has been iaflueneed by none." -> JBxtmet from Fr^aee, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. ABRIDGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh 
Thousand. 18mo., half morocco. Price 60 cents. 



** The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already 
Botieed on our pages ; and the present abridgment stands in no need of a 
reoommendation from us. We may be permitted, however, to say, that both 
the rising and risen generations are deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for tbe 
«U11 and power he has put forth to bring a highly important subject distinctly 
before them, within such narrow limits. It is to be hoped, this will form 
a elasa-book, and be faithfully studied in our academies ; and that it wlU 
fnd its way into every fami^ lihrary. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, 
to purify the judgment, to con-eot erroneous popular impressions, and aasist 
every man in forming otdnions of public measures, which will abide the test 
of time and experience.'* — Boston Recorder. 

** We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people ; and we una 
flU who would be intelligent freemen, to read them.** —iVeio York ^tmferigtJ 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest ^stem of 
republican political economy of any treatise extant.** —DaHy AdvocaU. 

THOUGHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United 
States. By Francis Watland, D.D. f^rice 60 cents. 

** These Thoughts come trora a source entitled to a very respectful M/a^ 
lion ; and tibe author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, eritW 
cising freely all the arrangements in every departniAnt and in all their 
bearings.** 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated by forty plates 
and Selections fVoni the notes of Dr. Paxton. with aaditionai 
Notes, original and selected, for this edition ; with a yocabi^ 
lary of Scientific Tei^ns. Edited by John Ware, M.D. 12mo.., 
sheep. Price $1.26. 

** The work before us is one which deserves rather to be studied tiiaa 
merely read. Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the excel- 
lences of it can be fblly discovered, nor its advantages realized. It is, ther»* 
fore, gratifying to find it introduced, as a text-book, into the colleges and 
literary institutions of our oountiy. The edition before us is superior to any 
we have seen, and, we beUeve, superior to any that has yet been published.** 

Spirit qf the FUorimM. 

** Periiape no one of our author's works gives greater satis&ction to all cUtfsea 
of readers, the young and the old, the ignorant and the enli|^tened. Indeed, 
w« leeoUect no book In which the arguments for the existenee and attributes 
of tiie Supreme Being ta be drawn firom his works, are exliibited in a 
lattnwtiveand more oonvinelng.** — Oftristtea SxaniwHr, 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



BLAKE*S FIRST BOOK IN A8TR0N0NY. Designed for Hm 
Use of Common Schools. By J. L. Blake. D.D. JUiwtnrted 
by Steel Plate Engrayings. 8vo., cloth back. Price 60 eentfc 



**I am mneh In4eUed to yoa fta a copj of ih» Fint Book in 

It Is ft woik of ntmtr and mertLllur snjpeikNr to aaj otlitr which I haT« l 

TIm aathox haf feleetad hia topics witib great Judgment, — anannd flun in 
admlraUa order, —exhiUiad them in a sfyle and manner at onea metefU and 
phlkMophlcaL Nothing seems wanting, — notliing redundant It is inSj a 
rm heantiftil and amaetiTe book, calculated to mSonl botti pleasure aaA 
inront to all who maj enjoj the advantage of perusing it** 

From B, Field, Principal cfthe Baneoek School^ JBotton, 

**1 know of 9» oQier woik om Astronomy so well ealenlated to I nteie s t 
and instruct young learners in this sublime science.** 

Front baae Foaier, hatrvctor </ Yomih, Portkmd, 

** I hare examined Bl8ke*s First Book in Astronomy, and am mueh pleeeed 
with it A very happy selection of topics is presented in a manner whidi 
cannot fidl to intorMt the learner, while the questions wiU aariat him nuybnl- 
al^ in fbdng in the memorr what ought to be retained. It leaves tbe most 
Innteatepsztsof the suMect for those who are able to master ttiem, and hdafi 
befbie flie young pupil only what can be made intelUgible and intaating 

**We are free to say, that it is, in our opinion, decidedly fhe best weriE 
we have any knowledge oi; on the subUme and interesting snbteet of Astron- 
omy. The engravings are executed in a snp«rior s^le, and uie mechaaiesl 
appearance of the book is extremely prepossessing.— Aveniiiy OazeUi, Bottom, 

** We do not hesitate to reoommend it to the notiee of the raperlntendinf 
committees, teachers, and pupils of our public schoob. The deflnlttons in the 
<rst part of the yolume an given in brief and dear language, adapted to flie 
understanding of beginners.*'— jStote Beraidf JSf, JET. 

BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. BemgConvenatioiitan 
Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes, Questions 
for Ezammation, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. 
T^th twenty-eight steel Engravings. By J. L. Elake, D.D. 
12mo., sheep. Price 67 cents. 

^^ Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fondness 
fiw fhe study of Natursl Philosophy in youthAil minds. The IksadUtf 
comparisons, with which it abounds, awaken interest, and rivet the attentloB 
ef fhe pupiL 

From Jfov. J, Aekam, PrtHdent of CharlMton, CbOsfe, & Q, 

**I have been hig^ygratlffed with the perusal of your edittoa of Con* 
versatkms on Natual Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations 
of Terms, are valuable additions to the woik, and make this editton snpwior 
to any outer wifli which I am acquidnted. I shall recommond it wfaeswet 
I have an opportunity.** 

** We avaU ouzeelves of the opportunity ftnmished us by the publication of a 
new edition of ^Bbi» deservedly popular work, to reeommend If, not only to 
those instr u ctors Irho may not already have adopted it, but also genenUy to 
all readers who are desirous of obtaining infinmaaon on tbe snbjaels on whieh 
It treats. By Questions amunged at me bottom of fhe pegee, In vHdAae 



eoDateral fMtts are airanged, he directo the attention of the learner to 
dpal topics. Mr. Blake am also added many Notes, whloh Mftislwla 
passsges to which they an appended, and the IHeHoMiyoC 
Ttzms is a useAil aAdiUKm.^ — u. S. Ltterani Gewstts. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Y0UK6 LADIES' CLASS BOOK. A Selection of Le88<ni8 ftr 
Beading in Proee and Verse. By £. Bailey, A.M., late 
FrinoiMl of the Yonng Ladies* ffi^n School, Boston. Stereo- 
typed Edition. 12mo., sheep. Pnce BSH cents. 

jnnom Ike PrimeipaU fiftht Fublie SehooUJbr FemaUt, Boettntm 

*■ QKKTLBKKir : — We have «zsmined the Young Ladies* Claee Book witk 
tnlwee t mod j^eMuie i with interait, beceiue we h»ye fbH the want of a Bead, 
iaf Book expreadj dedgned for the nse of femaleei and with pleasure, be- 
orawB we have ftmnd it well adapted to lupply the defleieney. Tlw h^-toned 
mtunStf, the fteedom fh>m ■eetarianitm, ue taste, richness, and oMptatum 
oftheseleetioBs, added to the neatness of its external appearance, most com- 
mend it to all ; while the practical teacher will not fail to oDserre that diversity 
of i^le, together with those peculiar ixnnte, the want of which, few, who havn 
soi mt, know how to supply. 

BespectMlj yours, Baxxum Fikld, Ab^jluau Akdrews, 

B. G. Pabiuib, Chaslbs Fox." 

From Ike FHme^^qfthe Monad Venum School, Boston, 

*I have examined with mudi interest the Yonng Ladies* Class Book, by 
Kr. Bailey, and have been very highly pleased with its contents. It is my 
intention to introduce it into my own school ; as I regard it as not only remsrk- 
Mj mSX fitted to answer its particular object as a book of exercises in the art 
mt doestton* but as ealculated to have an influence upon the character an^ 
condnet, which wlU be in every respect ikvorable.** —Jacob Abbott. 

**We were never so struck with the importance of having reading boo^s 
ftr ftmale schools, adapted particulariy to that express purpose, as while 
looking over the pages of this selection. The eminent success of the com- 
piler ia teaching wis branch, to which we can personally bear testimony, is 
■nffldeat e^denee of the chancter of the work.** - Anndla a/ Education, 

ROBIAN ANTiaUITIES AND ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. By 
G. K. DiiiLAWAT, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin 
School. With Engrayings. Eighth Ed., improved. 12mo.., 
Iialf xnor. Price 67 cts. 

From B. BaUeift Fri>Mipai qfthe Toung Ladietf Sigh School, SoiUm, 

« Having used DUUmwo^m Xonum AnttqmtieM and Ancient Mythology in 
my schooifor several years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, 
as a valuable text-book on those interesting branches of education. 

E. Bailxt.** 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a sucdnct account of ancient 
ensioms, together wltii a view of elassieal myth(dogy, has long been Alt 
Mr. IMlMway*s book seems to have been prepared wiUi spedal reference ta 
the wants of those who are just entering upon a classical career; and we 
deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it supplies the want,whieh« 
as W9 have befbre said, has long been felt A peculiar merit of this compila- 
tion, and one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /enuiJe 
■ei^Mries, is the total absence of all allusion, even ue most remote, to the 
disgusting obsconiHes of ancient mythology; while, at the same time, nothing 
is omitted which a pure mind would feel interested to know. We reoom- 
mend the book as a valuable addition to the treattses in our schools and 
•eaden^es.** — Education Exporter, Boston, 

** It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the condensing 
mpaiattts to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize me antiqtdties of the 
old Bomans, as to make a befitting abridgment fer schools of the first order. 
Mr. DUJaway has presented sudi a cominlation as must be interestiBg to lad% 
•ad become popular as a text-book. EDstorical fects are stated with oreat sim- 
pUdfrr aadelnrness; the most important mrfnts are seised npoOf whiU trifliog 
feaiintiltlri are passed wmotieed.^— .^iai. traveller. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The Earth 
and Man. Lectures on Comparative Physical Geoffraphy, in 
its relation to the History of Mankind. By Arnold Uufot. 
Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Fbltozt. "With 
Illustrations. Second Thousand, 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

" 6e<^niphy it here presented under a new and attractive phase. It 
fi no longer a dry description of the features of the earth's surface. 
The influence of soil, scenery, and climate upon character, has not yet 
reeeiTed the consideration due to it from historians and philosopbera. lo 
the volume before tis, the profound investigations of Humboldt, Rtttftr. 
and others, in Physical Geography, are presented in a popular form, ana 
with the clearness and vivacity so characteristic of French treatises oo 
science. The work should be introduced into our higher schools.'* — 
7%e Independent^ JV*. F. 

** These lectures form one of the most valuable contributions toceo- 
paphieal science that has ever been published in this country. They 
invest the study of geography with an interest which will, we doubt not, 
surprise and delight many. They will open an entire new world to most 
readers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and student 
of geography." — Evening TrmeHer, 

THE CICERONIAN ; Or the Prussian Method of Teaching tite 
Latin Language. Adapted to the use of American Scho(^ by 
B. Seabs. 18mo., hall mor. Price 50 cents. 

ISrwn tA« iVt^isssors of Harvard Univenit^, 

** We beg lesve to observe, that we consider tlds book a veiy valuable adfi- 
tion to our stock of elementary worka. Its great merit is, that it renders the 
elementary instruction in Lran less mechanical, by constantly calling the 
reasoning power of the pnpU into action, and gives, firom the berinuiDgfa 
deeper InM^t into the very nature, principles, and laws not only ofthe Jjitin 
language, but of language in gencraL If the book required any other 
recommendation besides that of being the work of ao thoroagh and experi- 
enced a scholar as Dr. Sears, it would De this, that the system iUnstnted a it 
is not a mere theory, bnt has bean practtcally tested by many able instructors 
in (Germany. We wish fiiat the same trial may be made here. 

Very respectfully yours, Charlks Bjkck, 

C. C. FXLTOX." 

l^-otn S. JET. 7Viy?or, Principal of Phillips* Academy^ Andover, 

** I have examined, witii much pleasure and profit, the ' Ciecroniaa,* pre- 
pared by Dr. Sean. It is admirably adapted to make thoroudi teachers and 
uorongh pupils. It requires ofthe teacher a precise and inBmate aeq^uaint* 
ance with the minutias of the Latin tongue, and necessarily induces in the 
pui^ habits of close thought and nice discrimination. The plan of the work 
b exeeUent 8. H. Tatiab.** 

MEMORIAL TECHNICA ; Or, the Art of AhbreviatinF those 
Studies which dve the greatest Labor to the Memory ; inohid- 
ing Numbers, Historical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravi- 
ties, &c. By L. D. Johnson. Third Edition, revised and 
improved. Octavo, cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

** This system of Mnemotechay, difiMng considerably from the one intio* 
ducedbyFroC Oouraud, is designed to ftiraish all the rules for iddlng the 
memory without lessening mennil culture, which can be made available dur* 
ing a course of elements^ study. The illustrations may be easily compre- 
hended by any person of ordinary mental capacity; and the app»eatk«of 
the principles upon which the system is baseo, must ne ce ss a rily ftunisk aa 
egreeaUe and useful exercise to tne mind.** - 3eto Tork Ttackere' AdvncaU. 



aSYSKtH THOUSAITD, ^ 

WAYLAND'S POLITICAL ECONOIVIY, 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

C^" The success which hcu attended the abridgment of " Tlie 

Elements of Moral Science,*^ ha$ induced the author to prepare 

ar, abridgment of this woi'k. In this case, as in the otJier, the 

work has been wholly re-written, and adapted to the attainments 

of youth.'''' 

From the Boston Recorder. 

"The original irork of tho author, on Political Econozn7, has 
already been noticed in our pa^es ; and the present abridgment stands 
in no need of a recommendation from us. Wa may be permitted, how< 
ever, to say that both the rising and risen generationB are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has put forth to 
bring a highly important sul]gect distinctly before them, within such 
narrow limits. Though * abridged for the use of academies,' it deserves 
to be introduced into erery priyate &mily, and to be studied by every 
man who has an interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. 
It is a subject little understood, even practically, by thousands, and 
still less understood theoretically. It is to-be hoped, this will form a 
class-book, and be futhftilly studied in our academies ; and that it will 
find its way into every fEuoaily library ; not there to be shut up unread, 
but to afford rich material for tiiought and discussion in tiie family 
circle. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to cor- 
rect erroneous popular impressions, and assist every man in forming 
opinions of public measures, which will abide the test of time and 
experience." 

From the New York Transcript. 

^^ An abridgment of this clear, common-sense work, designed for the 
use of academies, is just published. We reijoice to see such treatises 
spreading among the people ; and we urge aU who would be intelligent 
freemen, to read them." 

From the New York Observer. 
"We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and 
arran^ ; that the author's name is a guarantee for more than usual 
excellence. We wiith it an extensive circulation." 

From the Daily Advocate. 
" It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest 
system of republican political economy of any treatise extant." 

From James Shannon, President of the College of Loteistana. 
" I have rarely met with a work of the kind with which I was more 
pleased, than with Dr. Wayland's Elements of Political Economy, 
Abridged. The highest commendation I can give his larger work, and 
also his Elements of Moral Science is, that I have introduced them 
into my classes, as by fiir the best text-books, on those branches, that I 
have ever seen. The latt^ work, with tito exception of a few chapters, 
I regard almost perfect" 

4 



PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 

rOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS; 

BY N. D. GOULD, 

Author of * Beauties of Writing,'* < Writing Master^t Assistmtt.* 

Gould akb Lincoln are happy to present to the pubUc 
the above work from a well-known penman, whose great experi- 
ence in execution and instruction has so eminently qualified him 
to devise a system of Penmanship adapted both to the wants of 
Schools, and for the exercise of the experienced Penman. 

The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are likewise 
so diversified by the introduction of variations in style, and 
especially by the interspersion of a great number of Capital let- 
ters, as to command the constant attention and exercise the 
ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the most serious 
obstacles to the success of the teacher. They are divided into 
five series, intended for the like number of books, and are so ar- 
ranged that a copy always comes over the top of the page on 
which it is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first place, a 
regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary business 
purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Ornamental 
Writing. 

The Copy Books are of two sizes, medium and letter sheet,— 
thus accommodating the wants of those who desire larger sized 
books than are in general use. The letter sheet size is divided 
into four consecutive books; the smaller sizes into five. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty of its 
execution, the superior quality of the paper, and its cheapness, 
mast commend it to the favorable regard of every one. 

Teachers, School Gommittess, and others interested, are 
invited to examine this series, which is confidently presented 
as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of the kind 
heretofore published. 
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BEPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

OR TEUE LIBEKTY; 

JEf nk^ittd in the Ltfe, Pree^U, and early Disciples of the Qreat Redeemmr 

Bt E. L. Magoon. 

12mo. Price, $1 S5. 



** It is adapted to the Rpirit of the times. It meets and anawera the graoA 
Inquiry of the present day. It describes clearly the corraptions of past 
times, the imperfections of the present, and the changes that must be 
effected in the forms and spirit of religion, and tbroogh religion, upon tfa« 
State, to secure to us better and brighter prospects for the future. The 
author is not afraid to expose and condemn the errors and corruptions, 
either of the church or state." -~ Christian Watehman, 

*' It is a very readable, and wo tliink will prove a useful book. The ar- 
gument is clear and well sustained, and the style bold and direct. The 
tone and spirit of the entire work are that of an independent thinker, and 
of a man whose sympathies are with the many and not with the few, with 
no privileged class, but with the human race. We commend this book to 
all lovers of true liberty and of a pure Christianity." — Providence JoumaL 

" Mr. Maffoon thinks boldly, and speaks frankly, and with a variety and 
freshness of illustration that never fail to command attention." — JVew 
York THbunc 

" He considers Christianity in all its parts as essentially republican. He 
has maintained his position with great tact. It is a clear, striking, attrac- 
tive presentation or his views, and the reasons for them. It will excite 
attention, both from the subject itself, and from the manner in which it is 
handled." — PAtZode^Aia CkramcU. 

" This book is one which the masses will read with avidity, and its p^ 
rusal, we think, will fire up the seal of some Christian wholars." — Ba^^iet 
Memorial, 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

Or, JUtutratioju ofpraeticai CfodUnsss, drawn from the Book qf Wiadaok, 

By E. L. Maooon. 

ISmo. JPne«, 90 eeats, 

' He is quaint, sententious. He has indeed the three great <|ualitieft 
* pith, point, and pathos ; * and always enforces high and noble sentiments." 
— JVeio York Reorder. 

** It is a popular manual of great practical utility. " — CA. Chromde, PAtZo. 

" The subjects are so selected as to embrace nearly all the practical 
duties of life. The work, in consequence of this peculiar character, will 
be found extensively useful." — Rochesier Democrat. 

*( The work abounds with original and pithy matter, well adapted to en- 
gage the attention and to reform the life. We hope these discourses will 
be extensively read." — Morning Star, Dover. 

" It is an excellent book for young people, and especially for yotmg meoi 
amidst the teroptationi of businesi and pleasure." — Jilbany Express, 



THE WOBKS OP JOHN HARRIS, D D. 



THE PRE-ABAMITE EARTH: Contributions to ThBoIogioaK 
Science. 12nio. Price 85 cents. 

"It b a book for thinking men.** It opens new trains of thoneht to the 
reader — puts him in a new position to surver the wonders of God's works ; 
and compels Natural Science to bear hex decided testimony in support of Divine 
Truth. •»-- PA«ade(p«a CA. Oftserwer. 

MAN PRIMEVAL; Or, the Constitution and Piimitiye Gondk 
tion of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theological Sci- 
edce. With a finely engraved portrait of the an^or; 12mow 
cloth, price $1.25. 

\* This is the second vfdume of a series of works on Theological Sdenee. 
The first was received with much fkvor-. the present is a continaadon of tba 
principles triiich were seen holding their way through the suceessive Ungdoma 
of primeval nature, and are here resumed and exhit»ited in their next higher 
•pplicotion to inUividual man. 

** His copious and beautiful lllnstn^ons of the snecessive laws of the Divine 
Manifostatioa, have yielded us inexpressible delight." — Land, EtSectic Review. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church consti 

tuted and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize 

Essay. With an Introductory Essay, by W. R. Willia3K8, D.D* 

Sixth thousand. 12mo. Price $1.00. 

*' Of the several productions of Dr. Harris,— all of them of great value, -^that 
now before us is destined, probably, to exert the most powerful influence in 
forming tibe reUgious and missionary character of the conung generations. But 
the vast fund of argument and instruction comprised in these pages wiU excite 
the admiration and inroire the gratitude of thousands in our own land as w<Al 
as in Europe. £vei^ clergyinan and pious and reflecting lajrman ought to pos- 
sess Cie volume, and make it familiar by repeated pervLMV'— Boston Secorder, 

THE GREAT TEACHER; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's 

Ministry. With an Introductory Essay, by H. Husiphrbt, D.D. 

Tenth tnousand. 12mo. Price 85 cents. 

** The iMok itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the 
bosom of Jesus, aud much nmyer. Its style is, Uke the country which gave it 
birth, beautifhl, varied, flnistied, and everywhere delightful. But the s^le of 
this work is its smallest excellenee. It will be read : it ought to be read, ft will 
find its way to many parlors, and add to the comforts of many a happy flroide. 
The reader will rise firom each chapter, not able, perhaps, to carry with him 
many striking remarks or apparent paradoxes, but he will have a sweet ira'- 
pression made upon his soul, like that which soft and touching music makes 
when every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and 
iMautifbl light, like that of the evening lighthouse, when it sheds its rays upon 
the sleei^ng waters, and covers them with a suifkce of gold. We can itave no 
sympathy with a heart which yields not to impressions delicate and holy, 
which the perusal of this work will naturally roAKe.^ — Banypehire Ocuette, 

MISCELLANIES ; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. 

With an introductory Essay and notes, by J. Belcher, D.D. 

16nio. Price 75 cents. 

** Some of these essays are among the finest !n the language x and the warmth 
and energy of religious feeling manifested, render them peculiarly the treasurs 
of the closet and the Christian Anald^** — Bangor Oazette, 

MAMMON ; Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church, 
A Prize Essay. 18mo. Price 46 cents. Twentieth thousand- 

ZEBXJLON ; Or, the Moral Claims of Sean-en stated and en- 
forced. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

THE ACTIVE CHmSTlK^ \ CooX^Xxmv^ ^^ Toa Witnessing 
Church," etc. 82mo. Pnc% ^\ c«n\A. 



CHURCH HISTOEY. — POLITY AND MEMBSBSHIP. 



THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH ; Populat 

. in its government and simple in its worship. By Ltmasi 

Coleman. With an introductory essay, by Dr. AnousTUS 

Neakdek, of Berlin. Second Edit. 12mo. cloth. Price $1.2&. 

From the Prc(fiBswr» m Andover TheolofficaU Seminmiy. 

** The nndersinied are pleased to hear that 70a are soon tojmbliBh a new 
edition of the * FrimUiTe Church,* hy Ltxav Colxxax. Thej regard this 
Tolume oi the result of extensive and ori^nal research ; as embod^g vezy 
important materials for reference, much sound thought and conclusire argu- 
ment In their estimation, it may both interest and Instruet the intdHgent 
lajman, may be profitably used as a Text Book for Theological Studenta, 
and should especially form a part of the Kbmles of clergymen. The intrcK 
dnction, by Nbamdjpx, is of Itsdf suiBcient to xeeommesd Utim volume t» 
the literary pubUe." Lkoxakd Woods, Bkla B. Eowabds, 

BALm EMKKsoir, EovAJto A. Pa»x. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S HAND BOOK. A Guide to 
the Doctrines and Practices of Baptist Churches. By Rev. 
William Crowell. 18mo. Cloth. Price 37i cents. 

*' We hnre nf.vn met with a book of this aiw that contained so full and complete a 

Srimpais of the IXietriiiea and Practico of the Baptist, or any ottier chureh, as this. Ms. 
rowcil !• one of tlw ablest writer* in the denoniiaatioii, and if there is a subject in the 
wiiole range of Chriitiattiiy which lie is pre-emiaently qoaliiied to discuss, it is the one 
before im. 1 Ite *Haiui Boole ' is not an abridgment of the ' Church Membw's Man* 
oai,' by the same author, but is writtea expressly as a brief, plain gtdde to young meat- 
bers of tlie church. It app>!!ars to har^ been prepared with mudi care and labor, and 
is Jost such a book a* it needed by every yovMf church member ; we might safely add. 
and by most of tlie older members in the denomination ; ibr there is a vast amount of 
Infbnnatioti in it timt will lie found of praetieal use to all." •— OirUltam SK n tarf^ 

*' It is concise, clear, and comprelienaiTe ; and, as an exposlUon of ecelesisstiaal pik^ 
dplea and practice, la worthy of careful study of all the young members of our diurnies. 
We hope it may be wideljr circulated, and that the youthful thousands of our lacaai 
may become fiiniiliar with its pages." — Watdunan and R^leetor. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST; By Jomr Aroell James. 
18mo. cloth ; price 50 cents. 

*• A very seasonable publication. The church imlvexeal neads a re^irakadag 
to its high vocation, and this is a boolc to effect, so far ai hvtman iatclleet ean, tlM 
much desired resuscitation. " — JV. Y, Oom. Adv. 

** We are glad to see that this subject has anesied the pen of Mr. Jamef . We 
welcome and commend it. Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We beUav* 
its perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the high ndsllon of the CSuia- 
tianjoud much to arouse the Christian to fuMl It." — Ii,T. JUearder. 

** we rejoice that this work has been republished in this country, and w« can- 
not too strongly commend it to the serions perusal of the chorehas of every 
name."— ^triatian AlUeai^e, 

** Mr. James's writings aU have one ol]deet, to do execution. He wxitea vnder 

the impulse Do something, do it He studies not to be a proAnmd or l ea rn ed, 

but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of pety, holiness in the 
heart, and holiness of Ufb. The influence which this work wUl exert on the 
church must be highly salutary.** ~ BoiUm Recorder, 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, Bv Rey. J. A. Jamxh. 

Edited bv Rev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Rtv. H. WiKSLOW. 18mo. cloth. Price 38 
cents. 

A pastor writes— •♦I sincerely wish that every professor of religion In the 
land mvr possess this excellent manuaL I am anxious thkt every membef 
of my church should possess it, and shall be happy to promoto its dienlatloii 
still more extenrfvely." 

** The spontaneous eflhslon of our heart, on laying the book down, was, •» 
may every church-meml>er in our land soon possess this book, and be blessed 
witii all &e happiness which confbrmlty to iu evnngelie senttmenti and 
iireatkms b caleolaM to conftr." — Cnkr«rti«i AersMry. 



THE WOBKS OF JENEYN— CHUBCH— EEMPI& 



TEE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, in its relation to God 

and the Universe. By Thomas W* JenktiTi D.D. 12nKX 

eloth. Price 85 cents. 

** We have ezanoined tMs work with profound iuterest and become deeplj 
ImDrested with its value. Ita style U lucid, its analjsis perftct, Iti spirit and 
ttnaenOwAS eminently evangelicaL We hare nowhere else ie«i the aton» 
nent so dearly defined, or vindicated on groondi so appreciable." 

jTeio Tork Reoordtr, 

•* As a treatise on the grand relation of the Atonement, it Is « book which 
may be emuhatically said to contidn the ' seeds of things,* the elements of 
miffiitier ana nobler contributions of thought respecting this sacrifice of Clirist» 
tiian any modem production. It is characterized by highly original and 
dense trains of thought, which make the reader feel that he is holding com- 
munion with a mind that can * mingle with the universe.* We consider this 
Tolume as setting the long and fiercely agitated question, as to the extent of 
the Atonement, complete^ at rest. Posterity will tiiank the autilior till the 
latest ages, for his illustrious arguments.** — Jfew Fork EvanifeUat, 

THE UNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH. 

in the Conversion of the World. By Thomas W. Jehkyh, 
D.D. 12mo., cloth. Price 85 cents. 

** The discussion is eminently scriptural, placing its grand theme, the union 
Of ti^e Holy Spirit and the Church in the conversion of the world, in a very 
elear and affecting light.** — Chrittian Wdtekman. 

** A very excellent work upon a very important subject The author seems 
to have studied it in all its bearings, as presented to his contemi^tion in the 
MMved volume.** — London EvangeUooil Magazine, 

** Fine talent, sound learning, and scriptural piety pervade every page. It is 
tmpoedble that it can be read without produdnx great efftets. Mr. Jenkyn 
deserves the thanks of the whole body of Christians for a book which will 
greatiy benefit the worid and the church.** — London Evanffditt. 

ANTIOCH ; Or, Increase of Moral Power in the Church of 
Christ. By Bev. P. Church. With an Intx^dnctory Ess&y^ 
hy Babon Stow, D.D. 18mo., cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** It is a book of close and consecutive thought, and treats of subjects whieh 
•re of the deepest interest, at the present time, to the churches of this oonntrf 
The author is favorably known to the reUgious public, as an original thinkei, 
and a forcible writer.** — Christian R^fiector, 

** By some this book will be condemned, by many It will be read with 
lAeasnre, because it analyses and renders tangible, principles tliat have been 
vaguely conceived in many minds, reluctantly promulgated, and hesitatingly 
beueved. We advise our brethren to read the book, and Judge for theov* 
■alves.** — Bqptiti JRecord. 

" It is the woric of an orl^ai tUnker, on a subject of great pnietical interest 
to the church. It is replete with stutgestions, whieh, in our view, are eim- 
nentiy worthy of consideration.** —Fhua, Chriman Obiervtr, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Bv Thomas a Kbmpis. 
With an Introductory Essay, by T. Chalmsrs, D.D. A nev 
and improved edition. Edited by H. Malcom, D.D. 18mo.« 
cloth. Price 88 cents. 

TBE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ebnbst 
Sabtorius, D. D. Translated from the German, by Ber. 
O. S. Stbabns, a. M. Cloth. 42 cents. 

*' A work of much ability, and presenting the argument in a style that 
will be Dew to most Amencan readera, it will deaenredfy attract anoa 
Cjoo."— A*. T. OtearMT. 



PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOLOGY. 



ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART ; Or, Essays on Cla* 
sical Studies, with the Biography and Correspondence of 
Eminent Philologists. By Barnas Sears, of Newton; 
B. B. Edwards, of Andover ; and C. C. Feltox, of Cam- 
bridge. 12nio. aoth. Price, gl 25. 

** The objeet of the aeeompliriied gentlemen who have engaged in its i»ep»- 
radon hai been, to foster and extend among educated men, in thif country, the 
already growing interest in claaBical studies. The design is a noble and 

generous one, and has been executed with a taste and good sense that do honor 
oth to the writers and the publishers. The book is one which deserves a place 
in the libraiy of every educated man. To tiiose now engaged in classical study 
it cannot fkil to be highly useful, white to the more aavaneed scholar, it will 
open new sources of interest and delight in the ualbrgotten pursuits of Ids 
earUer days.** — Providence JommdU 

€ESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated from the 
Eleventh German Edition. By T. J. Conant, Prof, of He- 
brew and of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation in the Theol. 
Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. With a Course of Exercises in 
Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by 
the Translator. 8vo. cloth. Price $2.00. 

***«* Special reference has been had in the arrangement, illustraUoni, th« 
addition of the Course of Exercises, the Clirestomathy, ftc., to adapt it to the 
wants of those who may wish to pursue the study of Hebrew without the aid 
of a teacher. 

LIFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On the 
basis of the German Work of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. B7 Joid 
M. Mackie. 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cents. 

** The peculiar relation which Liebnitz sustained during Ixis life to Loeke 
and Newton may partly account for the fact that a biographynf tlds great man 
has been so long wanting in the English languaffe. . . . We commend thif 
book, not only to scholars and men of science, nut to all our readers who love 
to contemplate the life and labors of a sreat and good man. It merits the 
special notice of aU who are interefltocT in the business of education, and 
deserves a place by the side of Brewster's Life of Newton, in all the libraiiea 
of our schools, academics, and literary institutions.**— Chri»tian Watchnuuu 

** There is perhaps no case on record of a single man who has so gone the 
rounds of human knowledge as did Liebnitz : he was not a recluse, like Spi> 
noza and Kant, but went fh>m capital to capital, and associated with kinge 
and premiers. All branches of thonght were interesting to him, and he seemj 
in pursuing all to have been actuated not by ambition, but by a rinoart 
desue to promote the knowledge and wel&re of manldnd. — (MrisHctn World, 

LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, The Founder of the State of 
Rhode Island. By Wm. Gahmell, Prof, in Brown University. 
W^ith a Likeness. 12mo. cloth. Price 75 cents. 

" Mr. Gammell's fine belles-letters attidnments have enabled him to present 
his distinguished subject in the most captivating li^^t. So far as the work 
touches controversies which reach and influence the present times, it Is our 
privilege a« well as duty to read it as a private citizen, and not as a pubUe ^oui^ 
nalist. Its mechanical executicm Is in iae usually neat style of the xetpectabl* 
publishers.** ~ Ckriatian Alliance. 

** This life has many virtues - brevity, simplicity, fiilmess. Though wiittea 
by a Bhode Island man, and warm in Its approval of Roger Williams, it If 
aot unjust to his Puritan opponents, but oniV draws such deductions as wert 
unavoidable from the premises. It la the ufe of a good man, and we read 
with grateftal complMency the oommmdatton of hia ezeeUenoes.** 



WORKS ON MISSIONS. 



THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE ; A CoUecUou of Discounea 
on Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by 
Baron Stow, D.D. 12mo., cloth. Price 85 cents. 

** If we desired to put into the hand* of a foreigner a fair exUbitiOtt of the 
«apacit7 and epirit of the Amerioan church, we would give him thla volune. 
Yoa have here thrown together a few discourse*, preaohed from time to time, 
bjr different individuals, of different denominiUfons, as circumstances have 
demanded them i and you see the stature and feci tlue pulse of tbua AmericAB 
Church in these discourses with a certainty not to be mistaken. 

'* You see tlie high talent of the Amerioan church. Wo venture the aMer< 
tfon, that no nation in the world has such an amount of forceful* avaibtUe 
talent in its pulpit. The energy, directneas, scope, and inteUeetnal spirit of 
the American church is wouderful. In this ooolc, the discourses oy Dr. 
Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of the Episcopal church, are 
among the very highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and burning, popu- 
lar fervor. This volume will liave a wide circulation."— 7%e UTeto Englander. 

** This worlc contains fifteen sermous on Missions, by Bev. Dre. Wayland, 
Griffin, Anderson, WlUiaros, Beecher, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, Bfaaou. 
and by Rev. Messrs. Kirk, Stow, and Ide. It is a rich treasure, wfaioh ou^ 
to 1m in the poMession of vrtxj Amerioan Christian." — Carolina £cipti$t. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church consti- 
tuted and charged to convoy the Gospel to the world. A Prize 
Essay. By John Hakkis, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, 
bv W. R. WiLLiA^iB, D.D. Sixth thousand. 12mo., cloth. 
Price $1.00. 

« Jlia plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up the author has 
Interwoven fticts with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of 
thought that are sometimes almost resistless in their appeals to the oonicience. 
Tiie work is not more distiogulsbed for its arguments and its genius^ than for 
the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pcrvtuies it."— The Day^trtug* 

" Its style is remarkably chaste and elegant Its sentiments richly and fn> 
▼ently evangolicai, its argumentation conclusive." — Zt'os's Uerald^ Boston. 

** To recommend tltis work to the friends of missions of ail denomlnatioas 
would be but faint jNralse ; the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive 
the credit of having opplied a new lever to that great moral machine which, 
by the blessing of God, is destined to evangelise tne worid." 

ChrinHcm Secretaryt Hartford. 

** We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerfkUly read by the 
whole church, which ore clothed with the '* Great Commission " to evangelise 
the world, and that the^ will be moved to an immediate discharge of its high 
and momentous obligations. — ^^V^ E. Puritanf Boston. 

THE KAREN APOSTLE ; Or, Memoir of Ko Thah-Btu, the 
first Karen convert with notices concerning his Nation. Bythe 
Rev. Frakcis Mason. Edited by Prof. H. J. Riplkt. Fifth 
thousand. 18mo., cloth. Price 26 cents. 

** This is a work of thrilling interest, contalninff the history of a remarkable 
man, and giving, also, much iiiformation respectmg the Karen Mioston, her»* 
tofore unknown in this country. It gives an account, which must be attrac- 
tive, from its novelty, of a people that have been but4itUe known and visited 
by missionaries, till within a few years. The Imptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 
1888, was the beginning of the mission, and at the end of these twelve years, 
twelve hundred and seventy Karens are ofiiclally reported as memben vf the 
churches, in good standing The mission has been carrier* On pre-eminently 
by the Karens themselves, and there is no doubt, from much touching evi- 
dence contained in this volume, that they are a people peculiariy snwepttbie 
to relixious impressions." 



MEMOntS OF DISTINGUISHED HISSIONABIES. 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Missionary to Burmah. 
By Bev. James D. Knowles. With a likeness. 12mo., fine 
Edition, price 85 cents. 18mo. Price 58 cents. 

** We are particularly gratifled to perceive a new edition of the Memoln of 
Mn. Jndson. She was an honor to onr eonntir ~ one of the moet noUe- 
tpirited of her sex. It cannot, therefore, be tnrpnfing, that eo manr edMam, 
and lo many thousand copies of her life ana adventures have oeen eold. 
Th« name — the long career of suffering— the self-sacriflelng s^rit otibn 
retired couutiy-girl, have spread over the whole world ; and the nexoism of 
her apoatleship and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly 
beacon-fire, amid the dark midnight of ages, and human history and exploits. 
She was the first vfomem who resolved to beeome a missionaiy to h eathea 
countries." —American Traveller. 

'* Tliis is one of the most interesting pieces of female biography which haf 
ever come under our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow, would do 

Justice to the facts, and we must, therefore, refer our readers to we volume 
tself. It ought to be immediately added to every femily library.** 

London Miteetttmv. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. Late Missionary 
to Bnrmah, containing mnch intelligence relative to the Bar- 
man mission. By Rev. Alonzo Kino. Embellished with a 
Likeness; a beautiful Vifipoette, representing the baptismal 
scene just before his death ; and a drawing of his tomb. By 
Bev. H. Malcom, D.D. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah Is extinguished —dear brother 
Boardman is gone to his eternal rest. Ue fell gloriously at the head of his 
troops— in the arms of victoiy. — tWrty-eif^t wild Karens having been 
brought Into the camp of king Jesus since the beginning of the year, bwides 
the thirty-two that were brought in during the two preceding years. Dis- 
abled bv wounds, he was obliged, through the whole of the last expedition, to 
be earned on a litter ; but his presence was a host, and the Holy Splilt accom- 
panied his dying whispers with almigh^ InflQenee.** —£ev, Dr, Judiom. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK. The first American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jeter. With a 
Likeness. Fourth thousand. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

*' The style of the author is sedate and perspicuous, such as we might 
expect from his known piety and learning, his attachment to missions, and 
the amiable lady whose memory he embalms. The book will be extensively 
read and eminently useful, and thus the ends sought bv the author will bis 
happily secured. We think we are not mistaken In this opinion. Those 
who are interested in China, that laree opening field for the glorious con- 
quests of divine truth, will be interested in this Memoir. To the fUenda of 
misrious generally, the book is commended, as worthy of an attentive pern- 
sal." — The Family VMtor, Boston. 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CHOCKER, Late Miss-^onaiy 
in West Africa, among the Bassas, Including a History of the 
Mission. By R. B. Medbert. With a likeness. 18ma 
Price 62>ft cents. 

" Our acquaintance with the excellent brother, who is &• fubjeet of this 
If emoir, wiU be long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared by a loc^, 
of true taste and taient, and of a kindred spirit, while It is but a just tribute 
to his worth, will, we doubt not, furnish lessons of humble and practical fi«ty, 
and will give such fects relative to the missl<m to which he devoted his ]£fe, as 



to render It worthv a distinguished place among the reU|ioiM wd miMloBaiy 
liiography wUch has so much •niiche ~ ' ' 



led the fk^of dcd.**. - Watokmrn, 



REV. HABVEY NEWCOMB'S WORKS. 



HOW TO BE A LADY; A Book for Girls, oontaining utM, 
hints on the formation of character. Fifth thousand. I£ia0a, 
gUt cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** Haring danghten of his own, and having been many jean employed in 
netting for the voung, he hopei to be able to offer some good advice, in aa 
•ntertauiing way, for B^rls or misses, between the ages of raght and flftecok 
His object ii, to assist t£em in forming their characters upon oie best model 
Ikal they maj become well-bred, intelUgont, rellned, and good t and then they 
trill be real ladiu. In the highest sense." — Pr^aeg, 

** They are fall of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to 
inresenre the young from the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and 
to mould them to virtue and usefulness. There is a directness and earnestness 
panrading the whole, which must scenze for it a ready accass to the youthful 
mind and heart" — Albanif Argus, 

HOW TO BE A MAN ; A Book for Boys, containing useful 
hints on the formation of character. Firth thousand. 18mo.; 
gilt cloth. Price 60 cents. 

** My design in writing has been to contribute something towards fbnninf 
tiie character of those who are to be our future electors, legislators, eovemon^ 
judges, ministers, lawyers, and physicians, — of ter the best model. It ii 
intended for boys— or, if yon please, for pouHg gentlemen, in early youtl^ 
from eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age.** — Frtface, 

** They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted to the 
young, and made entertaining by the interesting s^lc and illustrations of tht 
author. Th^ are fine mirrors, in which are reflected the prominent Snea^ 
ments of the CAris'uin jfoung ffetitleman antt young lady. The execution of 
fhe works is of the first order, and the books will aflEbid elegant and most prof> 
Itable presents for tiie young." — American Fulpit, 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narnw 

tives, illustrative of principles and character. ISmo., gilt cloth. 

Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater interest for a youthfitl taind than a well-told sloffyt 
and no memum of conveying moral instmctiona so attractive or so successfbk 
The influence of all such stories is flir more powerful when the child is assured 
that they are true. The book before us is conducted upon these ideas. It is 
made up of a series of anecdotes, every one of which inculcates some exseV 
lent BBoral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of the book, or too strongly 
recommend it to parents." — Wettem Contuteat, Baltimore. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narra- 
tiyes, illustrative of principles and character. 18mo., gilt cloth. 
Price 42 cents. 

** There is a charm about these two beautiful volumes not to be mistaken* 
They are deeply interertlng and instructive, without being fictitious. Ths 
anecdotes are many, short, and apirited, with a moral drawn from eaeh, some* 
wlutt after the manner of TnJa t and no youth can read them without finding 
•oraething therein adapted to every age, condition, and duty of lifo. Wa 
eommend it to families and schools." — Albanp Spectator. 

** He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle ; to infuse correct prineiplei 
tnto the minds and the heart of the young, than cater to a depraved appetitt 
ftnr romantic excitement. We cordially commend these volumes to all 
pannte and children.** — Ohri$tian AUioHce, 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and inde- 

pendent series of proofs ; with an> explanation of the Types and 

Prophecies concerning the Messiah. 12mo. Price 75' cents. 

%* Tht ot)J«iet of the writer has been to classify and eondense the cvideaM^ 

Chat the whcle Ibree of ea«h particular kind mif^t be teen at one view. Ht 

hm ako aUbe£ to raider the -work practical, so as to have it a book to be read 

m ir<dl af tttdUd. Tbe lypet and ]ftophedes famish an important ipeeief 



W. & B. CHAMBEBS*S WOBKS. 



OHAJMBER'S CYCLOPiEpiA OF ENGLISH LrremTUBE ; 
A setection of the choicest productions of im^iBh Authors, 
firom the earliest to the present time ; Connected by a Griti>> 
oal and Biographical History. Edited by Bobsbt Oham bers. 
In two vols, octavo, with upwards of 800 elegant illastrations. 
Price, in cloth, $5.00. 

%* The PnbliiheTS of the AMEBICAN Edition of thi« valuiMe work dedn 
to atate, that, besides the numerous pictorial illustntions in the Eng^Iih Edition, 
thej have greatly enriched the work by the ad^tion of line steel and mezsotint 
engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addison, Bjron ; a ftiU length portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, and a beautiful scenic representation of OUrer Ooldsmith tad 
Dr. Jolmson. These elegant additions together with superior paper and Un^ 
ing must give this a decided preference overall other editions. 

*' We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this worlc, and more espeo- 
ially its republication in this country at a price which places it within tixe 
reach of a great niunber of readers, and for wnich they can expect to be rernu* 
nerated omj by a very extensive sale." 

" The selections given by Mr. Chambeis flrom the works of the early En^^h 
writers are copious, and Judiciously made. * « » • * We shall conclude as we 
commenced, with expressing a hope that the pnblieation which hlw called 
forth our remarks will exert an influence in directing the attention ot th« 
public to the literature of our fiorefiatherB." — North Americem Review, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining 

Knowledge, with elegant illustrative eneravings. Edited by 

William Ohambebs. Ten volumes, cloth. Price ^10.00 

%* The design of the Miscuxakt is to supply the increaring demand for 

vseftil, instructive, and entotalning reading, and to bring all the M$ of Utera- 

lure to bear on the cuUivcOiontifthefeeKngtandimderstanding ofthepe<fpU'' 

to impress correct views on important moral and social questions— •nppreaf 

every speeies of strife and savagery — cheer the ktgi^g and desponding by the 

relation of tales drawn fhnn the imagination of popular writers —rouse th« 

ftmey by deacriptions of interesting foreign soenes — give a seat lo every-day 

occupations by ballad and lyrical poetry — In ahoct, to ftonish an tmobtniaive 

friend and guide, a lively iireside companion, as for as that objeet eaa-b« 

attained through the instrumentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A sMies of 
small books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by Williaii 
Chambers. Each volume forms a complete work, embeV 
Hshed with a fine steel engraving, and is sold separately. 
18mo. Price 87X cents. 

ORLANDINO : A Story of Self-Denial. By Habia Edgbwortb. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON : And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

JACOPO : Tales by Miss Edoewobth and others. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lis«tte. 

ALFRED IN INDLA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MORAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD EKGLAIIIX 

D^ Other volumes are in prepcwatMn, 



fOPLEY'S NOTES. — CRUDEN'S COKCOBDA 



▲\ 



THE FOUR GOSPELS. WITH NOTES. Chieflv Explanatory 
intended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible 
Classes, and as an aid to Family Instruction. By H. J. 
RiPLET. With a Map of Palestine. Eighth thousand. 12mo., 
half morocco. Price $1.25. 

** The undenigned, having exunined Froftsior Riplajr*! Notes on the Go^ 
pelt, ean recommend them with confidence to all who need inch helps in the 
■tody of the sacrad Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand ait 
lift 'without note or comment,* and the principal labor is devoted to the 
explanation of such parts as need to be explainedf and rescued from the i^ei^ 
vemons of errortets, botii the ignorant and the learned. The practical sug> 
gestlons at tiie close of each chapter, are not the least valuable portion of the 
woric Most cordially, for the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish fof 
these Notes a wide circulation.** 

Barok Stow, R. II. Ncalb, R. Ti7Bkbci.l, 

Daniel Shasp, J. W. Pakkkr, N. Colykk, 
Wx. Uaovk, I^ W. CtxsujiAW, J. W. Boswoeth. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. WITH NOTES. Chiefly 
Explanatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and 
Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By ProC 
H. J. Ripley. With a Map of Paul's Travels. Third Thousand. 
12mo., half morocco. Price 75 cents. 

«* On examining the contents, we are fiivorably impressed, first, by the wos- 
derftdperspicidty, simplicity, and comprehensiveness of the author's ctylei 
Noondly, by the completeness and systematic araangement of the work, in all 
to parts ; thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consistent 
e]q)ianations of dlflRcuU passages. The work cannot fail to be received with 
fltTor." — Christian Jtfjtector, Bo$ton. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptnres ; by Alexander Cru- 
DBN, M.A. A New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduce 
tion ; by Rev. David Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price, 
fai Boards, $1.26 ; Sheep, $1.50. 

*«* Thfai edition is printed fhmi English plates, and Is a Ml and fUr copy 
of all that is valuable in Cruden as a Concordance. The condensation of the 
quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, while !t 
dbnintdies the bulk of the work, greatly flicilitates the finding of any required 



** Thow who hare been acqnidnted with the Tarlons works of thie kfnd 
now in use, well know that Cmdon's Concordance far excels all others. Yet 
we hare in this edition the best made better. That is, the present is better 
Adapted to the purposes of a Concordance, by the erasure of snperflueai 
renrences, the omission of unnecessary explanations, and the contraction of 

a notations, ftc. i it is better as a manual, and is better adapted by Its price to 
lie means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, Uian the 
former larger and expensive edition.*' — Boston Recorder. 

** The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared from tlie rolunUnons and 
eostly one of Cruden, opportunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature 
The work haa been examined cHtieally, and pronounced complete and aecn* 
nte.** — Baptist Secordt Philadelphia. 

** This is the rery work of which we have long fSsIt the need, and we a«« 
MMneh pleased that Its enterprising publishers can now furnish the student si 
flh* Bible with a work whicn he so much needs at so cheap a mtC* 

Advent McraUl, Borton 

" We eannot see but it is, in all points, as valuable a book of reference. Cn 
tad Bible stndenta* M the larger edition.'*— OhnttiaH AnJUctar, 



MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

BY JABEZ BUEIfS, D.D. 
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3Slecommentiatfons. 

Fbom Rev. J. Anoell James. 

^ It is a useful and valuable work, replete with instructiim and en- 
couragemeut, and will have, I hope, as it deserves to have, a wide cii^ 
culation. I make much use of it in my periodical meelingSi among 
this interesting and important class." 

From Rev. Dr. Beaumont. 

^ I am constrained to say that it is full of interest, and that of the 
most pleasing and useful kind. It presents to the reader a bouquet d 
charmed names— a cabinet of charming reminiscences — atissueof foets 
and morals, of incidents and principlesi at once delightful and edifying. 
And as a gallery of '' elect ladies' and tlieir sons, it would be a proflitip 
ble study for all who fill the important relations of son and mother.'* 

Fbom Rev. "W. "W. Robinson, M.A. 

*' I earnestly hope that this little volume, which is a suitable present 
to the Mothers of England, will have a wide circulation ; and that iti 
perusal will be accompanied by the powerful aid of the Holy Spirit.*' 

From Rev. Henry Grey, DJD. 

<^ It has afforded pleasure to Mrs. Grey and myself. It appears to me 
a valuable selection of specimens of the success attending the faithfiU 
performance of an important class of duties ; and will. I trust, prove 
instructive and encouraging to many mothers, showing in so many in* 
stances the happy effect of their prayers and exertions." 

From Rev. J. P. Dobson. 

*' Would that all mothers — ^young mothers especially — had such m 
volume in their possession, and could be prevailed upon to make it a 
vade mecum, in the training of their infant charge. I rejoice to speak of 
it wherever I can, and shall be ready and glad to avail myself of everr 
opportunity of recommending it, because I can recommend it conach 
enftously and earnestly." 

From the Free Church Magazine. 

" We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive book. With 
feelings of interest, and tenderueas, and affection, which we cannot ex- 
press. Many remembrances of youth arose, and tnok full possession 
of our heart, while in some instances we scarcely knew wnether we 
read the pages of the work before us, or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influences of maternal piety, prudence. 
and love, should be recorded ; but who can tell their inestimable valuer 
The mothers of the wise and good ! yes, were there more such mothwB» 
we might confidently expect more such sons." 



ELEGANT IflNIATDBE VQLUlOilS. 



DMLl MANNA for Christian Pilgrims. By Kev. B. Stow, D.1> 

THiE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by the Eer, 
H. A. Graves. 

THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Right Undei 
standing and Spiritual Improyement of the Lord's Supper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. By John Harris, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may read the 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit. And Secret Prayer 
successfully managed. Edited by Key. J. 0. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RING, or how to make Home Happy. From 
the writings of J. A. James. 

LYRIC GEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by Rev. S. F. Sbhth. 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Young Christians. By James, 
£dwar]>b, and Harris. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for those 
who Mourn. Edited by Rev. B. W. Griswold. 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An Offering of Sympathy fat 
Bereaved Friends. Edited by John Keese. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited 
by the Rev. H. A. Graves. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of 
conducting Family Worship. 

Sets of the above, in neat boxes, and forming a heauHful " Jt^ma- 
ture lAbrary^^ in 12 VoU, Pnce $3.75. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Room. 
By MrsrLomsA Patson Hofkiks. 

GOLDEN GEMS ; for the Christian. Selected fW>m the writings 
of Rev. JoHK Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev 
Joseph Baitvard. 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Pbicx 60 Csrts Each. 

THE WEDDING GIFT: Or, the Duties and Pleasures of Do- 
mestic Life. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and 
Duties of a Religious Life. 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 

THE CHRISTL/^'S PRIVATE COMPANION. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. DAILY DUTIES. 
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